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Excavations at Kasrawad 


At a distance of about three miles to the south of Kasrawad, which 
is a Mahal town in the Nimad District of the Holkar State in Central 
India, situated on the southern bank of the river Narmada, lies a site 

. called Itbardi or mound of. bricks. It is a rocky uneven tableland, 
. measuring about.5oo ft. in length and 450 fr. in breadth, situated 
‘half way. on a hillock full of dwarf jungle trees. Ie isall hilly 
to 105 south and on the other sides there is no habitation at a distance 
.of less than two or three miles. The site is therefore altogether 
uninviting. The late Mr. V. R. Karandikar, Secretary of the 
Narmada Valley Research’ Board, while he. was | examining the 
archeological remains on the banks of the Narmada, luckily hit on 
this place, and with some pecuniary help from the Holkar Government 
began excavations there in the winter of 1936. But unfortunately, 
ina few months he ‘suddenly died, leaving the work incomplete. 
The excavations were however . continued by Mr. V. N. Singh, the 
then Hon. Curator of the Indore’ Museum, with the help of. Mr 
D. P. Gupta, the Archeological Overseer, in the cold seasons of 
1937-39. As a result of- these excavations very. important 
remains of à Buddhist establishment were discovered Why this 
uninviting place was selected by the establishment is a question, 
but it may be because it lies at a short distance of only six miles on 
the other side of the Narmada from Maheshvar, the ancient Mahish- 
mati, or Mahissati of the Buddhist records, which must have been an 
important place in those days. For it is stated in the canons of the 
Buddhists that they should dwell at a place which is neither very far 
nor very near a big city. As the archeological finds which, as will 
be shown below, belong to one period only, viz. the second cen- 
tury B.C. it seems that: the: site so unsuitable for habitation. was 
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soon deserted. When exactly this was done and what: was the 
immediate cause for it is not known. 

The finds can be divided into the following sections: All of 
them which were removable were removed to Indore and have been 
now preserved in the State Museum there. 


A 
Buddbist Stipas and residential blocks etc. 


Eleven stüpas were discovered at this place, one big in the centre 
and ten smaller ones in the eastern part of the mound. Except for 
one stüpa which was built of undressed stones, all of them were 
built of large bricks, The upper. portions of the stüpas by which 
their elevation could have been determined, are considerably damaged 
but their basements are almost intact, which shows that they consisted 
of a drum which was hemisperical in section. Stiipa No. 1 which is 
the biggest one measures 35° in diameter. [t was paved all round 
with slabs of plaster and concrete, measuring 40-00 in length ३-37 in 
breadth and 414” in thickness. Such pavements,are not found in 
any of the archeological ‘sites excavated so far.. Stüpa No. 2 is at a 
short distance to the east of stüpa No.1 and is the northernmost 
of the group of smaller stüpas. It measures 18-10” in diameter. 
Turning to the south and getting down three brick steps and crossing 
the remains of a brick wall we come to the stüpa No. 3. which 


measures 24’ in diameter Stüpa No. 4 measuring 25° is to 


_ the northwest of No. 3. Like the stüpa No. 1 it is paved all reund 


with plaster and concrete. To its east is stūpa No. 5, which mea- 
sures 21’. To the east of stüpa No. 5 is the stiipa’ No. 6 which 
measures 13’. To the south of stüpa Nos. 5 and 6 and at some 
distance is stüpa No. 7 which measures 20’. To. its west is stüpa No.8 
measuring 20’. Then turning back to the north, and passing by 
stüpa Nos. 5 and 6 leaving them to the left we come to the stiipa 
No.:9 which is to the east of stüpa No. 3. It measures 19'. To 
the north of stüpa No. 9 and to the west of stüpa No. 3 is the stüpa 
No. ro which measures 25/. To the ‘north of stüpa No. 9 and to 
the east of stüpa No. 2 is stüpa No. 11, which measures 24’ ahd is 
made of stone boulders. e 
To the north-east of the main stüpa and to: the north-west of 
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stūpa No. 2, is a structure which looks like a kunda' built with 

bricks all round, tapering at the base, It measures 16’ x 10’ x 8:3". 

The bottom is paved with bricks. What this building served for is 

not known, but it could not be a water reservoir as on the dry rocky 

site no water channel could have been turned into it and there are no 
traces of such a one, Water could not have been stored in such a big 
kunda. Although paved with bricks it is not plastered, as the. space 
‘of circumambulation of at least two stüpas: had been. 

l Lower portions and foundations of some well planned and well 

. laid out residential blocks— built of bricks and stones, and traces of 
roads, drains etc. have been found, specially in the western pọrtion 
of the site. But they are not sufficient to give a definite idea of their 
exact measurements and . construction. There. was probably a long 
assembly hall measuring 75’ x 20° to the north of the main stüpa. 

Traces of a building 80’ in length divided into separate com partments 

are seen to the north-west of the main stūpa. Remains of the western 

and southern walls of a house or enclosure are seen to the south of 
stūpa No. 2. Structural remains are noticeable in some other places 
also. . Brick pavements of roads are noticeable in some places e.g. to 

the south of stūpa No. 4 

The huge bricks used in building these monuments are well-baked 
i and measure 20" x 11" > 4” and resemble those found in excavations 
of other Mauryan sites e.g. Ujjain’ which is only 7o miles to the 
north of. Kasrawad. Such bricks of a large size are found in some 
other places like Maheshvar, Samedi, and Mathlaya in the neighbour- 
hood of Kasrawad. Some of the bricks found in the excavations 
round stüpa No. 1 bear peculiar signs which do not seem to be ancient 
characters but may be.some irregular marks of the brick makers. 

Huge bricks of a conical shape measuring 1-97 in length, 10" in 
breadth at the base and 1’-10” by the hemisphere which are found in 
the Kasrawad excavations are rather extra-ordinary. . They must have 
been used as coping bricks on the top of walls or on the drains, 

The drain pipes which are slightly tapering in size and have thick 
rings on the outside, measure 1-57 in circumference. Unfortunately 
no complete pipe 15 found. हि 

Roof tiles with one or two holes at the top were found which 

1 Annual Rep. Archl. Surv, Gwalior, 1938-39. Pl. XVIIL-XXI. 
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resemble those found in other archaeological sites of the carly 


period, e.g. Bhita 


B 
Housebold pots and miscellaneous clay objects 


Innumerable pieces of different kinds of pottery which wete found 
in the excavations have been preserved in the Indore Museum. Itis 
an unfortunate thing that the pieces defy all attempts to form morc 
or less complete objects. ‘It can however be seen that the collection 
consists of household pots of different sizes and miscellaneous clay 
objects of household use. (Photos Nos. 2 & 3). The following 
kinds of pots are found: - Saucers or bowls with narrow base and deep 
sloping sides, with inward brims; flat and high cups or. tumblers, 
dishes or £balis, with a flat base, several varieties of water jars ot lotas 
Surais, Ghadas with ‘spherical bases and lids some ordinary and some 
with cavity in the middle like those found at Bhita®, Some of this 
pottery is glazed black or red or yellow, both ‘inside and outside and 
sometimes on one of the sides . only. Some of it bears inscriptions 
in Brahmi characters, while some bear on the outside various orna- 
mental patterns like the Swastika, a leaf, a flower, a fish, a cock, 
a pendant ear ornament and some geometrical designs with creeper 
and flower etc. The inscriptions, designs and the lasting-glaze make 
the Kasrawad pottery a unique collection. = 3 

Most of the inscribed pieces of pottery are very small and except 
in rare cases no two of these can be joined together, the result being 
that only a few unconnected: letters can be read on them. One or 
two letters only are preserved on many .pieces. It seems that the 
number of original inscriptions was very large and the loss is certainly - 
very ‘great. The characters are Brahmi assignable to the second cen- 
tury B.C, They are inscribed in different hands, sizes and forms 
- which shows that before the clay pots were baked, they were inscribed 
by different persons with their own names or with names of other 
persons or with symbols of their choice, like the Swastika, the fish etc. 
Since after a careful examination of the characters it is seen that they 
do not show any evolution of the script it -can be said. that they are 


2 AS, 1911-12, Pl. XXIX-26 & Pl. XXX-g2. 
3 ASL, 1911-12, Pl. XXIX-33, 34. 
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all of the same period. The characters generally resemble those used 
in the edicts of ASoka but more closely with those of the Barhut 
‘inscriptions and the Besnagar inscriptions! assignable to the 2nd or 
ist century B.C. is the only vowel found in the inscriptions and 
that too, only twice. * Except the following cosonants €, छु, त्त, न, ठ, थ, 
फ, व, श, and ष all the consonants are represented in the inscriptions. 
Anusvar is used at least in three places. — Sandbi is not observed where 
it' was possible, for example in the word fase. (photo 6. 4). 
Some irregularities in the writing are found e.g. the symbol of the 
medial vowel is placed to the right of the letter instead of to the left 
in the. word Sethiye (photo 5. €.) Once the word Perigadake is written 
as Perigakada, the last two words being written from right to left. 
Probably the scribe might have been from Taxila. (Photo 2.2) 

The vowel zt has two forms. in one the arms do not meet, on 
the vertical, (photo 5. d). - It thus differs from the ASokan form, in 
wiich the two arms mecting each other, form sharp angles. It 
resembles the Besnagar 4. The letters क, @ and ग, the last with a sharp 
angle, are perfectly Agokan and Besangarlike. The curve र्ट is 
not as deep as in the ASokan form and is slightly raised up. The 
Kasrawad z consists of a big zero and is generally without a bindu 
inside it, as in the Asokan form. The Kasrawad g is different from 
the ASol-an and Besnagar forms in that an acute angle is formed in the 
former in its central portion and -the lower arm of the letter ts much 
turned to the right. @ has a vertical ona sharp angle, the verticle 
being contiguous with the elongated left arm. It is more similar to the 
A$okan than to the Besnagar form: & with two verticles joined by a 
half square is exactly Aéokan but slightly different from the Besnagar 
form., The Kasrawad घ is different from the Asokan घ but is exactly 
like the Besnagar w. The hollow portion is to the left of the verticle 
in Kasrawad and Besnagar while it is to the right in A$okan. न and q 
are exactly as in ASokan, Barhut ‘and Besnagar inscriptions, Kasrawad भ 
is somewhat different from the ASokan form, in that the central portion 
is .much curved in the former while it is almost flat in the latter. 
The two arms of the Asokan म fall out but those in the Kasrawad 


4 Ind, znt., vols. X and XXI and Barbut Inscription by Barua and Sinha, 
Calcutta University. Lüders List No. 687. Select Inscriptions by D. C. 
Sarker, p. go, Pl. X, Lüders List No. 669. 
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forms look like a bull's horns ‘slightly turned if as in the Barhut and 
Besanagar inscriptions. The Kasrawad म looks sometimes like a big 
zero superimposed with two arms as once in the Besnagar form. थ is ` 
exactly ASokan and Besanagar-like. र is generally like a straight 
verticle line but is sometimes nearer to ह. Tt is rarely like a corkscrew 
as in A$okan and Besnagar. ल, व, स, and ह, are like Asokan but 
sometimes the forms have a tendency to be angular. ‘The closed curve 
at the bottom of q in Kasrawad is once or twice slightly turned to the 
left of the verticle so as to look like the opposite of s. The left hand 
tail of q is sometimés straight buc mostly curved as in Besnagar. 

A ‘letter which looks like the. Kbarosthi letter gr is engraved on a 
piece No. 4971 of the. Museum register. It is an unfortunate thing 
that the portion of the pot containing other letters of the Kharosthi 
inscription which begins with this letter is lost. It is strange that this 
solitary Kharosthi inscription is found in the midst of Brahmi inscrip- 
tions. Probably a pilgrim from Taxila might have visited the 
Kasrawad monastery and deposited or left there a pot with a Kharosthi ° 
inscription. 

An examination of the Brabmi characters in the Kasrawad inscrip- 
tions shows that they can be assigned to a date slightly: later than that. 
of Asoka or more accurately to the date of the Besnagar inscriptions 
of Bhagabhadra i.e. to the 2nd ‘century B.C. and if the supposition’ 
that some of the proper names found in the Kasrawad inscriptions may 
be identical with those found mentioned in the Barhut inscriptions as 
shown below is accepted, both the Kasrawad and the Barhut records 
can be assigned to the same period, It may be seen that both the 
places are in Central India, one in the west and the other in the east. 

As regards the language of the Kasrawad inscriptions there is no 
doubt that it ]s Prikrit as can be seen from the genitive and. datiyc 
case-endings of the proper names. Much cannot be said on this 
point as the inscriptions consist of a few letters only mostly of 
the proper: nouns. Not a single verb is known from them nor 
any other part of-speech.? ‘No conjunct consonant is used in the 
inscriptions 


The persons whose names are found in the inscriptions must 


5 The letters ririkápareva. on a picce may make an exception. But much 
cannot be said on this point. (Photo 3.1.3) 
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have been in some way connected with the Buddhist establishment 
at Kasrawad either as inmates or as temporary pilgrims. The 
following are the names of the persons, some of which arc’ incomplete. 
They are mentioned below together with their case-endings. 

Complete names : — 

असड अपनस गोपालिस, जिनकस, तरक, तिक, तिसगुतस, दोतंकस, धनस, धमगिणो, 
THT, धमरखितसं, धमसेन, नंदभागस, fansa, पालितिये, पुरकस पेरिगडक, महभरस, 
महार, मितस, मूलदेव व(च)लकस, afud संधिगुतस, सामिक, सोहालिकये, सुमनस, 
सुविसाख, सेठिये, सूठिये, सूरियें gina (१) 

: सरखितस, जपालक पासा लुवासा (2) विनि, निका, रिक (पुरिक 2), परिवेश] 

The following place-names are found : -— 

तकेसेलित, सीहाल 

. The following expressions are found: — 

गिरिणा, दानं धमगिनारो (१). भृतिये qua, 

It will be seen that some of the proper names and expressions 
remind us of similar proper names and expressions found used in^ 
the Barhut inscription which contain the largest number of proper 
names" hitherto found in an inscription of the early period. 

_ The proper nouns वलक, धमरखित, सामिक, असडा महार, मित and सुमन 
mentioned in the Kasrawad inscriptions are found in the Barhut 
Inscriptions also as of monk-donors under Nos. 23, 17, 27, 93, 15, 42, 
82, 10, respectively. As both the Kasrawad inscriptions and the Barhur 
inscriptions _ can be assigned paleographically to the samc period viz. 
to the 2nd century B. C., it is not unlikely that they represent the 
same persons. The proper name वलक or चलक is found incised on a 
small but well preserved Surai pot found in the Kasrawad excavations. 
A symbol which looks exactly. like the Brahmi va is incised after the 
inscription वलकस but as this symbol is of a much bigger size than that 
of the letters of the inscription and is rather separated from it so as to 
show that it is not a part of the inscription, it may be supposed that 
the symbol which is also like the form of a Surai pot might have been 
inciséd as a. fun to denote that the particular Surai belongs to the 
man बलक (photo 4.2). The name Gopali (photo 3. 2. 8) found in two 
of our inscriptions is also found in one of the Prabhosa cave inscriptions 
which have been assigned to the 2nd or ist century B. C. Bur it is 


doubtful that both the Gopilis represent the same lady. None of 
6 Barbut Inscriptions by Barua & Sinha, Calcutta University. 
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the other proper names are found in any of the other contemporary 
inscriptions. 

The peculiar name Perigidaka’ of a person, and the common 
name Sethi are found on a large number of potsherds, the former on 
at least thirty-five and the latter on thirty (photo 2. 1&2). The 
name Suvisakha is found on at least six pieces, (photo 1. 7; 6. 1) the 
word गिरिण is found on four pieces, while the names सुमन, धम 
and सूरि are found on two pieces each. Perigada is repeated thrice 
on the shoulder of a pot and on another pot the name Suvisakha is 
similarly repeated thrice around. ^ The name नंदभागस Is repeated 
twice (photo 1, 9, 5, 6, 3) The remaining names are found on one 
piece each. It will be seen that some of the proper names are derived 
from the names of the Naksatras as was common in those days. 
But the most confounding names are Jinakasa (photo 6.3) and Sūriye 
(photo r. 4) and also the name Nigatasa if it stands for Nirgrantha. 
As the Kasrawad remains are undoubtedly Buddhist, the presence of 
‘these Jain names among the Buddhist ones cannot be easily explained. 
The expression danam denotes the donations of devotees (photo 3.2.1). 

_ One of the potsherds which is inscribed with the words निगटस 
frat दीपे (photo No. 3) is very important. The expression means that 
a lamp or lamps were lighted in the Vihara built by Nigata which 
may be the Prakrit form of the Sanskrit name Nighantu or Nirgran- 
tha. The word Vibara or monastery, the proper names, धमपाल, धमरखित, 
घमसेन, धमगिशो (photo 5.6.1) some words beginning with the epithet धम 
and specially the expression भूतिये सघस used in the inscriptions -and the 
discovery of a number of stiipas and of two relic caskets at the place, 
leave no doubt that it was the Buddhist establishment where all these 
antiquities were found. It is therefore better to derive the name Nigata 
from Nighantu than from Nirgrantha which term generally represents 
the follower of Jainism. © This term is not found used with reference to 
the Buddhists. The epigraphists know that the lighting of a lamp in a 
.vihara' is generally made in connection with the image of the Buddha. 
But although the Kasrawad establishment was Buddhist, no image of the 
Buddha was found. In fact the absence of the Buddha image is not sur- 


7 Once or twice the word is spelt as Pedigadaka. It may be that the letter 
Ra is sometimes engraved in such a way as to resemble the letter da. In one case 
the letters gada of the name are written. from right to left. 
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rising, if the Buddhism in those days belonged to the Hinayina form 
which was prevailing in the 3rd or 2nd century B:C.. to which the 
antiquities can definitely be assigned. It is well-known that the 
Buddha was worshipped in the form of an. image in the Mahayana 
form of Buddhism which was promulgated by ASvaghosa some time 
in the 2nd century A.D. The lamp in the Nigata’s monastery must, 
therefore, have been used for lighting the rooms. ` 

Similarly the words, भूतिये ara (photo 3.5) found in one ot the ins- 
criptions are very important, though it is not known what kind of the 
Sangha is meant here. It is well known that there were at least eighteen 
sects of the Buddhists of which about six or seven were existing in the 
time of Asoka, The Sangha at Kasrawad may be one of them. 

The names of the following places तकसिल (Taxila) and सीहल 
(Ceylon) the latter forming part of the word सीहालिकये (photo 1.3) which 
had already been famous in the time of Afoka® and later on are very 
Important. There is nothing strange if there was any intercoutse 
between Kastawad which is: only in the neighbourhood of the well 
known Mabishmati or Mahissati of the Buddhist records and other 
centres of Buddhist worship like Taxila. The coins found in the 
Kasrawad excavations are of the Ujjain? type which shows «hat 
Kasrawad was intimately connected with Ujjain which was un- 
doubtedly a centre of Buddhist worship in the time of Asoka. It is 
not impossible that the Buddhist pilgrim visiting Ujjain might have 
visited the Buddhist establishment at Kastawad also. 

Some of the potsherds found in the Kasrawad excavations are as 
stated above (photo 4) ornamented with peculiar patterns of various 
kinds like the following: Svastika, double cross, fish cock, leaf, flower, 
ear ornament. The arms of the Svastika are generally at right angles 
bent at the end sometimes to the right and sometimes to the left. But 
sometimes the arms are too much curved’, Some geometrical 
designs which look like rough plans of houses and the compartments 
in them are incised on the pots (photo 5.1). Two pieces are incised 
with beautiful and elaborate designs as are found used in these days 
on the borders of Shawls. Fish symbol is found on many pieces but 


8 ‘ Dhauli rock edict line 24, Besnagar Garuda Pillar Inscriptior etc. 
9 Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, Dec. 1946. 
10 Excavations at Rairb, Jaipur State, by K. N. Puri, PL XI, 2. 
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an extraordinary feature of one piece is that it is incised with a symbol 
of three fish’? shown with one face only. It may be said that such a 
device of two lions shown with one face only, is well known in the 
Mathura sculptures -of the Kushan period. Some pieces have in 
addition to the inscription the ornamentation pattern, generally the 
Svastika. One piece has a Svastika before and below the inscribed 
portion anda fish after it. Another piece has a. big ma and a leaf 
by the side of letters. It may be noted that on many of the potsherds 
the solitary letter Ma of a much bigger size is incised inspite of their 
being much blank space before and after it. Sometimes only two big 
mas are incised together. In one piece one ma is placed above the 
other ma. This ma closely resembles the letter ma incised on potsherds 
found in the excavation at Rairh??, assignable to the’ same period 
The letter seems to be an enigmatic symbol and as suggested by 
Mr. S. K. Dikshit, the Malwa symbol, the Svastika, the Brahmi 
letter ma etc. (to which the symbol of fish may be added) might have 
been originally connected with thé worship of the mother goddess and 
| might have been continued to be used.as auspicious symbols There 
is nothing extraordinary with the ornamentation which consists of rope 
and chain patterns made with the potter's finger nails generally around 
the shoulder of the pots as such is found in all kinds of pots excavated 
in other. Maurayan sites, like Ujjain, Barhut, Sambhar??, Bairat, Rairlr 
etc. Bue it may be said that the patterns arc. simpler-on the Kasrawad 
pottery than on the pottery found in other places 

Among the miscellaneous clay objects of household use spécial 
mention may be made of two big jars which are found almost intact. 
They have very little bulge in the middle and are tapering 
towards the, mouth and the base, which ‘seems to have been pointed 
domical. They might have been used for storage of. water or corn 
and might liave been buried into the ground. Their thickness is 
only 25". The jar whose lower portion is damaged measures 4’. 


11 It may be noted that some punchmarked silver coins are found which 
contain a somewhat similar symbol of three fish from three sides holding the 
semi-circular object in their mouths. See Walsh J.N.S.L, vol. Dec. 1942, 
p- 9o and -Durga Prasad's punchmarked Coins No. 19, p. 10, Numismatic 
` Supplement No. XLV, 1 934 
12 Excavations at Rairb Jaipur State by K. N. Puri pl. XI, 23 
13 Excavations at Sambbar, Jaipur State by R. B. Dayaram Sahni 
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3/2” high and 5'-9" in circumference at the middle portion. The 
diameter of. its moùth which has a very thick rim is 2/-1". The 
other jar: whose upper portion is lost measures 2-/4" in its present 
‘height and 4’-4” in circumference. 

Special mention may also be made of a peculiar clay object with a 
ring at the tapering end and resembling a Liüga (photo 4.1). lt is 
partly broken and measures 11^ in length and 10-30 in circumference. 
The discovery of such a find probably of Saiva worship arnong 
Buddhist antiquities cannot be explained. — - ° 

Nearly thirtyone dabber-like round clay objects have been found 
which are quite uniform in shape and are of regularly graded sizes 


and weights... Some of the well preserved dabbers weigh, 1X tolas, 
1 


24 tolas, 5 tolas, 6 tolas, 9, 15, 174, 25, 32$, 35, 47%, 50 and; 
55 tolas. Some of these weigh exactly the same. Three dabbers 
weigh six tolas each, two 17% tolas each, three 35 tolas. each, two 474 

` tolas each and two 50 tolas each. This shows that there was some 
ratio in the weight and they might have been used not as potters’ 

„mallets used for tapping the surface of pottery jars on their removal 
from the wheel as is supposed, but as. weights, e.g. for weighing 
vegetable etc. - 

Small traingular bricks of different sizes the largest measuring 3 
cube were. found. They are fairly well polished. For what purpose 
they were .used is not known. It may be noted that triangular bricks 
of this kind and size were also found in the excavations at Mahenjo- 

` daro and Harappa. 

Small round and perforated clay objects with an opening in the 
bottom and small pinnacle-like object also with an opening in the 
bottom were found. For what purpose they were used is not known. 

There is nothing peculiar in the clay spindles, beads, cleaning 
brushes etc. found in the Kasrawad excavations as similar objects are 
found also in other Mauryan sites. . 

It requires to be specially noted that no terracotta toys representing 
human figures, animals, birds etc. which are generally found in other 


sites are found in the Kasrawad excavations, probably becausé it was 


14 This point is discussed in mote details in an article published in /.N.S4., 
vol. LX. | 
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‘a purely solitary Buddhist establishment situated at a distance from the 
busy town 1n which families and children lived. ° 


C 
Metal Objects 


The only gold object found in the excavations isa very small 
ornament measuring 4” in diameter and weighing only seven grains, 
It has the form of a wheel with eight spokes, with a hole in the centre 
The workmanship is extremely beautiful and delicate. - 

The silver. punchmarked coins numbering 29 in all are the only 
` Silver objects found. They are described below under section D 

A small casket or dibbi measuring 14” in height 2^ in breadth 
‘and 2. in circumference and weighing 336 grains, a lid only of 
alrotlier box (527 grains) a coiled wire bangle, pieces of a very small . 
metal pipe or tube, a bell, a small ladle like the one used in perform- 
ing Sandhya and three pieces of thin plates one of which is bored on 
four sides are the only copper objects found. The copper coins 
. numbering 126 which are found in the excavations are described 

below under section D 

The cylindrical objects measuring 9” and 6” in length and 
weighing 247 grains and’ 166 grains respectively are the only lead 
objects found. They might have served the purpose of weights. 

Among the iron objects, the most important is a peculiar object 

` having two handles embossed with the face of a dog. (Photo 6.6). 
What purpose this object had served is not known. But it may be 
said that metal objects with peculiar forms of animals on handles 
have been found in the excavations of ancient sites. A number ‘of 
round Leaded iron nails of different lengths resembling those ‘found 
in the Taxila excavations!’ have been found in the Kasrawad excava- 
tions, ` l i 


D 
Coins 


In the excavations at Kasrawad 29 silver and 126 copper coins 
were found. These coins being found in one place and along with 


15 ASA, 1914315, Pl. XXV. 
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many Buddhist antiquities definitely assignable to the and cent. B. C. 
possess both chronological and geographical importance. l 

The silver coins are all .punchmarked, a majority of them being 
rectangular. Most of them are of the varieties already known from 
Allan’s, Catalogue of Ancient Indian Coins in the British Museum 
and some other publications on the subject, c.g. B. M.C. Class I, 
group I var. b; Class II, group II var. a; group lll var, e, group IV, 

ar. u; group VII var. k; group X, var. b; Group XI var. c; Calss VI, 
group ] var. h; Durga Prasad's pl.13 No. 46. But the remaining 
coins present new varicties, though they are. somewhat like the known 
ones, the combination of the already known symbols being slightly 

- different.?® . E 

A majority of the 126 copper coins are rectangular... They are .of * 
different sizes and weights. Their weights varying from 132. grains ` 
to 3 grains only 

Ten of them are punchmarked. Although they have not 
been well preserved, they give us some unpublished: types. One of 
them which is important 15 round, size 5", wt. 55 grains, and has 
‘on the obverse sun, shadarchakra, branch and peacock and on the 
reverse, Caduceus and the Ujjain symbol. 

About sixteen coins of the lot are cast coins. They too are 
generally worn out. Most of them have the Ujjain symbol on. the 
reverse, Some of them, exactly correspond to 8. M. C. var. | (p. 68 
pl. XI, 8) 

The remaining: 100 coins, which have the well-known Ujjain 
symbol on the reverse, and the symbols generally found on the Ujjain 
coins on the obverse can be said to belong to the series of tribal coins 
generally known by the name of ‘Ujjain’ type though they have some 
common features with the coins of'the *Eran' type. 

Like the uninscribed coins from Eran (Allan, B.M.C. XVIII. 1. 23) 
the Kasrawad coins have on the obverse, a horse, Ujjain symbol, trec 
within railing. But the triangle-headed banner, elephant, shadarchakra 
and a symbol resembling the sun are absent. The Eran coins are 
generally plain on the reverse. The Kasrawad coins have the Ujjain 


symbol there. Overlapping of symbols ts common with the Eran 


16 For a detailed description of these silver punchmarked coins, sce JN. S.L, 


vol, XI. 
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coins, while it is rare on these coins. Most of the .Kastawad coins 
are rectangular in shape which shows that the theory that the coins of 
Ujjain were round in shape as contrasted with those of Eran which 
are rectangular is not correct. As Ujjain is nearer to Kasrawad than 
Eran, we naturally expect the coins to belong to the Ujjain type. 

Only one of the hundred coins exactly corresponds to the B.M.C. 
Class I, var. a (p. 24) and three coins to the var. i of the Ujjain coins. 
All the remaining coins present quite ‘new varieties of the Ujjain 
coins, 

- Most of the large size coins, though they are generally of. the 
type of the B.M.C. Class I, var. a, have some symbols which are not 
found on the B.M.C. coins, and do not have some symbols which 
are fouhd on the B.M.C. coins. Tree within railing, ‘Ujjain’ symbol, 
river with fish, spoked wheel with eight umbrellas, line of taurines 
and. svastikas are common with the coins of this hoard and Class I 
vat. a. Bur the Kasrawad coins do not have tank with fish and cross 
with the additional lines to the right which are found on B.M.C. 

coins, Unlike the B.M.C. coins which are round the Kasrawad coins 
are rectangular The horse by the side-of the tree in railing in rare 
ases a lion or a bull, which is the “most characteristic feature, of the 
Kasrawad coins is absent in the Ujjain coins. It may be stated that 
the animal is both in the position of a ‘right angle with the tree in 
railing sometimes facing it and sometimes facing opposite it and in the 
position parallel to the tree which is rather uncommon. 

Most of the small size coins bear a general resemblance to B.M.C. 
Class I, var. d, which has on the obvefse sun above horse and tree 
within railing on the left. But the Kasrawad coins show some 
variations in the symbols on the obverse. 

An important feature of the copper coins found at’ Kasrawad is 
that they are of various denominations, weighing 132, 120, 112, 108, 
85, 70, 65, 55, 50, 46, 30, 15 grains. But che more important feature 
is that the heard contains many coins of very small sizes and weights 
105, 9.6, 7.6, 6.5, 4.6, 4, and 3. What weight system was 
followed i: difficult to judge from this datum. It may be said that 
coins of such small denominations are known to have been issucd 
only by the Malwa republic ruling in Rajputana and by the State of 
Avanti one or two centuries before the beginning of the Christian era. 

The most important feature of. these coins of very small sizes and 
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weights is that they are not mete small pieces cut out of bigger ones 
but that they are almost complete coins in themselves being stamped 
with the symbols comparatively reduced in size. — | 

A small piece of copper which might have served as a plate of 
copper from which the ‘Ujjain’ coins are cut with a scissors may be 
noted here. It was found with the other copper coins. lt measures 
1’ 17 in length, 4" in breadth and 1” in thickness and weighs 
58% grs. On one of its sides are faintly seen ina low incuse the 
symbols of a horse and a tree in railing, exactly like those found in 
the other copper coins from Kasrawad. But unlike all the copper 
coins its other side is blank. It seems that such small pieces of plates 
of copper were punched with symbols and were subsequently cut in 
the form of coins. The present piece might have been tried only 
once on one side and before the Ujjain symbol was embossed on the 
other side might have been thrown away as condemned. l 

A number of small white cowrie like objects are found. They 
are of different sizes, the smallest weighing 6 grains and the biggest 
24 grains, They have no cavity on one side like the ordinary cowries 
lt is possible that these cowries also formed a currency in those days 
since we know from the Chinese traveller Fa Hien's remarks that 


` cowries were in extensive use in the bazars of the Gupta cities. 


E 
Stone Objects 


The number of stone objects found in the Kasrawad excavations 
is comparatively small. No stone vessels were found. Two grinding 
stone slabs and four grinders exactly like those found in other excavated 
sites e.g, at Rairh! and Perambair’® and three stone balls with a 
slightly flat base probably used as weights are the only household stone 
objects found, | 

The most important stone ‘objects are: two soap-stone caskets. 
One of them which was complcte was found ata distance of Si to 


the east of stüpa No. 4 which was paved with concrete all round. 


17 For a. detailed desctiption of these copper coins see .J.NS.L, vol. VHI, 


Dec. 1946, pp. 99 f. 
18 Excavations at Rairb, Pl. ५९11-10. 


19 ASJ., 1908-09, Pl. XXXII-23. 
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It measures il in height and 2" in diameter. Unfortunately’ the 
casket was subsequently stolen away from the Indore Museum where 
it was preserved and so nothing more can be said of it. Soapstone 
16765 of the lid only of another relic casket were found near’ the 
main stüpa. ‘They ‘have been: preserved in the Indore Museum. It 
desetves to be noted that none of the caskets was found inside a stüpa. 


? ` F 
A Stone I nscription 


* An inscribed , stone, slab was found, near ‘the stüpa “No. 2 to its 
south.. lt is almost. round, measuring. 1-9" in length and «1 7 in. 
breadth. Unfortunately this inscription which ^ could otherwise. have | 
been thé most important find had it been well preserved, is so much 
worn out that only a few letters here and a few letters there can be 
deciphered ` with difficulty. The Inscription seems to contain eight 
lines of writing. The characters seem to belong to the 2nd century 
B.C. to which the other antiquities found in the excavations can be 
assigned, and from the words, . Kasanaga,. Putasa, which can be read, 
there is no doubt that the language of the record is Prakrit. From the 
unconnected words ‘the: object of the record: cannot be known, The 
word Kasanaga (Krsnanaga) which is well preserved is important. Ít 
shows the existence of a Naga family at Kasrawad in those days. It 
may be noted that a number of proper nouns beginning with the 

‘word Naga are’ found in the contemporary Darhut -inscriptions 


also. 


I. कसनांगक 


5. नस gaa 
2. क-स 6. सड 

3 डतका mE 7. साज ग साग 
4. ` -पुतस ` | 8. द सेठि 


G 
Miscellaneous O bjects 


Among these special mention may be made of human bones which 
were found filled up in an earthen pot of the form of a Surahi, found 
neat the relic casket mentioned above, to the east of Stüpa No, 4. 
The pot was broken while digging, but the bones are all there. 
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Similarly, another small pot which was found intact contained 
only two bone-pieces. Some stray bones were also found on the site. 

The two ivory pieces, four glass beads, found in the excavations 
have nothing special with them. Almost a dozen small conchshells 


werc also found, 


HH. 
Conclusion 


From the foregoing account we see that the antiquities found in the. 
excavations at Kisrawad all belong to one period only viz. the 2nd 
century B.C. ` “At the depth of five feet lies the rock on which the 
foundations of the stüpas and the houses were laid. As no antiquities 
assignable to a later period are found in the excavations, it can be said 
that the place was soon ‘deserted in preference ‘to other ` sites ‘like the 
Bagh caves which ate also in the neighbourhood of Maheshvar and 
contained a monastery called Kalayana Vihara?® to which a king of 
Mahismati named Subandhu had made some donations by a copperplate 
grant in the sth century A.D. It may be mentioned here that some 
of the antiquities found at Maheshvar closely resemble those ‘found at 
Kasrawad. Some potsherds were recently found in the well known 
mound called Mandal Khoh at Maheshvar which are inscribed with 
the letter ma exactly like that found on Kasrawad ‘potsherds. A 
terracotta bull which was also picked up on another. mound at 
Maheshvar closely resembles such tefracottas found in other Mauryan 
sites. All this shows that the antiquities found at Kasrawad and 
Maheshvar belong to the historical period. But this does not mean 
that no prehistoric antiquities can be found there i£ the ancient mounds. 
at Maheshvar are thoroughly examined and excavated by a competent 
archaeologist. 

In this connection, I-have to place one more point before the 
scholars for their careful consideration. Some of the antiquities found 
at Kasrawad which are of a peculiar mature are very much like some 
: of the antiquities found at Mohenjodaro and Harappa, e. g. triangular 
pottery tablets. The Indus Valley tablets are of different sizes varying 
from 17.57 to 3’.7” and so are the Kasrawad tablets. The use of these 


20 Arch. Surv. Rep., Gwalior, 1928-29, p. 28. 
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objects is still a puzzle. Sir John Marshall thinks chat che 
Mohenjodaro tablets may be votive offerings or intended for burial use 
since they resemble the triangular loaves portrayed on tomb walls in 
Egypt 
Similarly, perforated pottery is found at Kasrawad and also at 
Mohenjodaro and Harappa,. One perforated pot found at Kasrawad 
which is ii a good condition resembles a modern Deccan style lota, 
while the perforated pots found in the Indus Valley are like big flat 
bowls with a number of holes below the neck. These Indus Valley 
perforated pots are supposed to be heaters, But ic may not be 
impossible that all these perforated pots might have served. the 
purpose of jars through the thousand . holes of which water was 
sprinkled on bone relics according to the Vedic rites as shown by the 
. late R. B. Ramaprasad Chanda. - l 

A third kind of object found at Kasrawad and in the Indus Valley 
are the pottery cones the purpose of which is also not known. Similarly; 
spindles with more than one hole, circular. pebbles with a hole, glazed 
pottery etc. which are found at Kastawad | closely resemble such objects 
found in the Indus Valley. The Kasrawad finds which aré Buddhist 
and some of them bear inscriptions in Brahmi characters can definitely 
be assigned to 2nd century B, C.. and in no case to an earlier period. 
Some antiquities of the kind like the perforated pottery, the conical 
pottery, glazed pottery are also found in the excavations, at some other 
Mauryan sites in India like Ujjain, Rairh, etc. 1६ may, therefore, be -> 
rightly questioned how antiquities from the Indus Valley and from the 
Mauryan sites like that of Kasrawad so closely resembling can be so ‘ 
much separated in time? Can we not bring down the Indus Valley 
antiquities to a later period? 


.D. B. DiskALkAR. 


Bhiksukarmavakya 


In the following pages is presented an edition of the Sanskrit 
Karmavakya on the basis of the manuscript discovered at Gilgit in 
Kashmir. It is a short treatise describing the procedure of ordination. 
of a monk. The procedure as laid down in Pali, lying scattered 
here and there in the Mabavagga, ‘Chapter I, and that also very 
' concisely, has not been systematically arranged in any work.* In the 
Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts Mm. H. P. Shastri 
quotes a passage from the Kriyasam grabapanjika or the Kuladattapanjika 
which gives an account of the procedure to be followed during the ordina- 
tion of a monk but the details are scanty and widely different from those 
laid down in this treatise—points of agreement being few, The Bodbi- 
sattvapratimoksa-Satra, a Mahayanic treatise, edited by Dr. N. Dutt gives 
us an account of the ceremony of ordination but it also differs greatly from 
those as laid down in the present text. "The Tibetan version of this treatise 
appears in the Sde-dge edition of the Kanjur, vol. Ka, folios 47b’-63b’. 
It may be mentioned that the Tibetan containing, as it does, a faithful 
translation of our present treatise is more elaborate in its account of the 
procedure of the ceremony. 

The Bhiksukarmavakya, as far as we know, has not yet been published 
although the fragments of the Bhiksunikarmavakya, discovered in Central 
Asia, have been | publis hed by Miss C. M Ridding and Prof. L. de la 
Valleé Poussin. 


कर्मवाक्यम्‌ 
` नमः सर्वज्ञाय 


श्रणोतु भदन्तः संघः अहमेवंनामा संघागान्रज्योपसंपदं भिक्षुभावं याचे यदुपसंपादयतु 
मां भदन्तः संघो5नुकम्पको5नुकम्पामुपादाय । [एवं तिरपि वक्तव्यम्‌ । याचिते पश्चादेकेन 


* Sri Bimalinanda Bhiksu, has, however, edited the Pali Kammaváci— 
Published from Kartala Vihara, Chittagong. 
+ Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London Institution, vol. I 


(1917-20), pp. 123-143 | 
; 1 MS. aggo, Tib. RAT AR DIST ARIS SE ¬" ९ वङ्गेन पर 
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भिक्षुणा एवं करणीयं fava प्रज्ञापितत्र्यम्‌ ]? Ag wga: संघः संघासपरब्रज्योपसंपदं 
भिक्षुभावं याचते। सचेत्संघस्य भ्राप्तकालं क्षमते. अनुजानीयात्संघो यत्संघ एवंनामानं 
प्रत्ाजयतें उपसंपादयेदेषा ज्ञप्तिः? । [एवं हि कार्यम्‌ ।]* wg भदन्तः संघः अयमेवंनामा 
संघातू प्रनज्योपसंपद॑ [भिक्षुभाव]*याचते तत्संघः एवंनामानं प्रत्राजयति उपसंपादयति। 
येषामायुष्मतां क्षमते एवंनामानं प्रत्राजयन्त' उपसंपादयितु' ते तूष्णीम्‌ । येषां न क्षमते ते 
भाषन्ताम्‌ । [इयं प्रथमा कर्मवाचना । एवः द्विरपि त्रिरपि | |" प्रन्राजित' उपसंपादित 
मेवंनामा संघेन क्षान्तमनुज्ञात' यस्मात्तूऽणीमेवमेतद्वारयामि । [एष हि पूर्वविधिः ।] ” 
समन्वाहर° अहमेवंनामा बुद्ध शरणं गच्छामि द्विपदानामग्यम्‌ । धर्म शरणं गच्छामि 
विरागाणामग्यूम्‌ । संघ' शरणां गच्छामि गणानामग्यूम्‌ । उपासकं मां भदन्तो धारयतु ˆ 
-यावजीवम्‌? । समन्वाहर आचार्य यथा ते आयोः अर्हन्तो यावजीव' प्राणातिपातः प्रहाय | 
प्राणातिपातात्प्रतिविरता एवमहमेवंनामा यावज्जीव” प्राणानिपाता्जतिविरमामि। अनेनाहं 
प्रथमेचाङ्गेन तेषामार्याणामहतां शिक्षायामनुशिक्ते अनुविधीये अनुकरोमि। यथा ते आर्या 
यावजीवमदत्तादानं १० काममिथ्याचार 711 मृषावादं सुरामैरेयमदप्रमादस्थानं प्रहाय सुरामैरेय- 
प्रमादस्थानात्मतिविरताः एवमेवाहमेवँनामा यावजीवमदत्तादानः काममिथ्याचार मषावाद 
सुरामेरेयमदप्रमादस्थानं प्रहाय सुरामैरेयमदप्रमादस्थानातिविरमामि । अमेन पञ्चमेनाङ्गेन तेषा- 
मायाणामहंतां' ? शिक्तायामनुशिक्ते अनुविधीये अनुकरोमि' 3 । भदन्ताः समन्वाहियंताम्‌ 
अयमेवंनामा gana: [उपाध्यायात्‌ ]! १ गृहीतावदातवसनः? 5 अनवतारितकेशर्मश्रुराकांच्षते 


2 70. नेम मुव गसन वङ्ग | RARUS 
Seep AX] aa | Rem 
१०९५४६५ | 00. Pali ota भिक्खुणा पटिबलेन संधो जपेतब्बो । 


3 This is called fiattikamma in Pali and when the announcement is followed 
by declarations made tbrice, it is then called intticatutthukammna (vide Maba- 
vagga, p. 96). 


4 Ti. AYR ARMA AD | 5 Ui पन HOA ARSE | 

81% SUAM: SEY वळ [roni e rA 
TSSUYRSN | FNS Spe d 

8 Tib.isclaborate, . 9 190, is elaborate, ; 

10 MS, emme, 1७. हैहय नम वेग मे | 

H झड. S, mib. ARK यश विव सर ÄTA ]. 

12 MS. ०इताँ, Tib. RAY ASHE] | 13 Tib. is elaborate. 

14 Tib. spera eR Gera ras | 

TAS प्रब्यूज्यलक्ष-गृही०, 7, BATARE R SA | 
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«enr धर्मविनये .प्रत्रजितुम्‌। सोयमेवंनामा एवंनाम्नोपाध्यायेन खाल्याते धर्मविनये 
केशश्मश्रुवताय काषायाणि वच्नाणयाच्छाद सम्यगेव श्रद्धया अगारादनागारिकां प्रजजिस्यति)९ । 
किं प्रज्जतु । समन्वाहर आचार्य “ अहमेवंनामा आचार्यसुपाध्यायः याचे । आचार्यो 
मे उपध्यायो भवतु । आचार्येण उपाध्यायेन प्रत्रजिष्यामि ? । समन्वाहर उपाध्याय 
अहमेवंनामा [अद्ाग्ने यावजीव ]५9 बुद्ध' शरणं गच्छामि द्विपदानामग्यम्‌। धर्म शरणां 
गच्छामि विरागाणामग्यूम d शरणं गच्छामि गणानामग्यम्‌। त' भगवन्तं 
शाक्यसुनिं शाक्यसिंहं शाक्याधिराजं तथागतः sed सम्यक्संबुद्धं प्रत्रजितमनुप्रत्रजामि । 
गृहलिङ्गं agana । प्रब्रज्यालिङ्गं समाददे us द्विरपि लिरपि! ° | समन्वाहर भदन्त 
अहमेवंनामा [wer यावज्जीवम्‌ ]१° बुद्धं शरणं गच्छामि द्विपदानामग्यृभ्‌। धर्म' शरणं 
गच्छामि विराणानामग्यूम्‌। संघ' शरण' गच्छामि गणानामग्यम्‌। श्रामणोरं भां 
भदन्तो धारयतु [यावज्जीवम्‌ । एवं द्विरपि लिरपि । |?! समन्वाहर आचार्य यथा ते आयो 
अन्तो यात्रज्लीब प्राणातिपात' प्रहाय प्राणातिपातात्रतिवरता एवमेवाहं एवंनामा 
यावजीवं प्राणातिपात' प्रहाय प्राणातिपातात्प्रतिविरमामि । अनेनाह' प्रथमेनाङ्गेन तेषा- 
मार्याणामर्हतां शिक्षायामनुशिक्षे अनुविधीये अनुकरोमि। . यथा ते अयोः अहन्तो 
यावजीवमदत्तादान' AAAs मृषावादं सुरामेरेयमदप्रमादस्थान' नृत्यगीतवो दिल? ? माला- 
गन्धलिपेनवर्णक्रधारणं उच्चशयनमहाशयनः जातरूपरजतप्रतिप्रह 2? प्राय जातरूपरजत- 
प्रतम्रहा्रतिविरतः एवमेवाहं एवंनामा यावजोवमदत्तादानमब्रह्मचय्यः मषावादं सुरामे- 
रेयमद्यप्रमादस्थान' नृद्यगौतवादितमालागन्धविलेपनत्रणकरधारणां उञ्चशयनमहाश यनम- ` 
कालभोजनं जातरूपरजतप्रतिग्रहं प्रहाय जातरूपरजतप्रतिग्रहात्रतिविरमामि । - अनेनाह' 
दशमेनाङ्गेन तेषामार्याणामहेर्ता शिक्षायामनुशिक्ते अनुविधीये अनुकरोमिः* । समन्वाहर 
भदन्त अहमेवंनामा भदन्त उपाध्याय याचे। भदन्तो मे उपाध्यायो भवतु | 
भदन्तेन उपाध्यायेन sqdqqel?5 | समन्वाहर उपाध्याय अहमेवंनांमा इदं चीवर 
संघाटीं अधितिष्ठामि कृतनिश्चित चौवर' पारिभोगिकम्‌*6 । समन्धाहर उपाध्याय अ्हमेव- 
`. नामा इद' चीवर' उत्तरासंग' अधितिष्ठामि कृतनिश्चित' चोवर॑ पारिभोगिक्रम्‌?? । समन्वाहर 


16 Tib. is elaborate. 17 Tib, is elaborate. 


७ m. मु षाह शद मे विकर | 
19 Tib,iscluborato. . 
२0 mí. ayaga हि शी ASA AAS | 
2 1७, BQ ARAN S......F SOS YAN GA AG TLE 
Aas | | 

22 Ms, eaae, Tib IAQ’ | RAC | Ray A NSE | 

23 $.  *प्रतिगह०, Tib. RAGA AS ESIC | 

24 Tib. is elaborate. 25 Tib. is elaborate. 


26 Tib; is elaborate. . 27 Tib. is elaborate. 


hued 
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उपाध्याय अहमेवंनामा इद' चीवर' अन्तवास अधितिष्ठामि कृतनिश्चित' चीवर' पारिभोगि- 
कम्‌ 8 । समन्वाहर उपाध्याय इद' चीवर' संघाटीं अधितिष्ठामि । आकांक्षमाणः नव' 
करिष्यामि । अर्धतृतीयमरडलकं अनन्तरायेण धाविष्ये? ° वितरिष्यामि Fed संभंतस्यामि5९ 
संग्रन्थिष्ये सेविष्यामि रचये । ग्रासेवकान वा अल आरोपयिष्यामि चीवर' पारिभोगिकम्‌3 ! । 
समन्वाहर उपाध्याय अहमेवंनामा इदं चोवर' उत्तरासंगं अधितिष्ठामि । आकांक्तमाणः सप्तक 
करिष्यामि । अर्धतृतीयमण्डलकं अरनन्तरायेण धाविष्ये वितरिष्यामि छेत्स्ये संभंत्स्यामि32? 
` संप्रन्थिष्ये सेविष्यामि रंच्ये । आसेवक्रान्‌ अल आरोपयिष्यामि चीवर' पारिभोगिक्रम्‌ ॐ । 
समन्वाहर उपाध्याय अहमेवंनामा इद. चीवर' अन्तवास अधितिष्ठामि | आकांक्षमाणः t 
qa करिष्यामि | अधेतृतीयमएडलक' अनन्तरायेण धाविध्येऽ® वितरिष्यामि Fed 
संभंत्त्यामि संग्रन्थिष्ये सेविष्यामि र॑क््ये। आसेवकान्वा अत्र आरोपयिष्यामि चीवर' पारि- 
भोगिकमू 2 । समन्त्राहर उपाध्याय आहमेवंनामा . इदं पालं ऋषिभाजनं भिक्षाभाजन' 
पारिभोगिकम्‌ ginei रहोंनुशास्रोधी्ः अहमेवंनामा उत्सहसे स्वमेव- 
नामा नेवंनामानं रहसि अनुशासितु" एवंनाम्नोपाध्यायेन उत्सहे । शृणोतु wera: 
संघः अयमेवंनामा भिक्षुरुत्सहते एवंनामान' रहस्यनुशासितु'` एवंनास्रोपाव्यायेन । 
सचेत्संघस्य प्राप्तकालं क्षमेताचुजानीयात्‌ संघः इदमेवंनामा मिक्षुरेवंनामान' रहस्यनुशासि- 
ष्यति एवंनाम्नोपाध्यायेन । एषा af? ? $0 शणुत्वमायुष्मन्‌ अयं ते भूतकालः। अयं 
-सत्यकालः | यचाहं किञ्चित्पृच्छामि तत्त्वया लज्ितेन* ° [मा]*? भूत्वा भृतं च भृततो वक्तव्यम्‌ 
अभूत' च अभूततोऽनिर्वेठयितव्यम्‌** । पुरुषो$सि । पुरुषः पुरुषेन्द्रियेण सभन्वागतः*3 । 
परिपूर्णबिंशतिवर्षः Rgd ते. ल्लिचीवर' पालं च । जीवतस्ते मातापितरौ ag- 
ज्ञातोसि मातापितृभ्याम्‌ । मासि दासः मा आहतकः । मा प्राप्तकः। मा वक्तव्यकः । 
मा विकीतकः । मा राजभटः। मा राजकिल्विषी | मा राजतत्थ्यकारी । मा ते राजा 
पथ्य' कर्म कृतं वा कारित' वा । मासिचौरो धजबन्धकः D मा शरठकः । मा पण्डकः | 


9S Tib. is elaborato. 20 MS. धारयिष्ये, 490. IDA | 

80 Ms. संभत्यामि, rip, RBS RATES | N 

31 Tib de elaborate: 

32 ws, संभल्पामि, 7७. SCART | 

33 Tıb. is elaborate. 31 MS, WAT, "rib. ABA | 


35 Ms, धारयिष्यामि, rip, quá 
ND 


36 Tib. is elaborate. 37 Tib. is claborave. 
38 "lib. is elaborate. 39 Tib. is elaborate. 
~y 
40 MS, विशारदेन, Tib, १5८२" SNA | अ Tib. X | 
NT 


42 MS, गिवीढयितव्यम्‌ or. Pali nibbetheti. 


43 Tib. is elaborate. 
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मा भिक्षुणीदूष्रकः । भा स्तेनसंवासिकः** । ` मा नानासंवासिकः । मा मातृधातकः। मा 
पितृघातकः । मा अईद्वातकः । मा संघमेदकः । मा तथागतस्यान्तिके दुष्टचित्तरधिरो- 
त्पांदकः । मा नागः*5। [मा पशुः tS मा ते कस्यचित्कित्रिद्येयमल्पं वा प्रभूतः वा 
शक्लोषि^? वा उपसम्पद'48 दातुम्‌ । मासि पूर्व प्रत्रजितः । चतुणां पाराजिकानामन्यत- 
मोऽन्यतमामापत्तिमापन्नः । कश्चिदसि एतर्हि प्रत्रजितः सम्यक्‌ ते ब्रह्मचर्यं चीण । किं 
नामा त्वम्‌। क्रिंनासा ते उपाध्योयः । शर्णु त्वमायुष्मन्‌ । भवन्ति खलु पुरुषःणामिमे१ १ 
एव'रूपाः५० काये कायिकाः आबाधाः । तद्यथा कुष्ठ । ग'डः । किटिभः । किलास' । दद; 
कंडुः । कच्छू । रजतम्‌ । विषूचिका | विचर्चिका । हिक्ा । ज्वरः । क्षयः । कासः। श्वासः 
शोधः । अपस्मारो । लोइलिङ्गम्‌ । आटकरः । पारडुरोगः । अङ्गवेदः । गुल्मं । रुधिरः । 
भगन्दरः । अ्रशींसि । च्छदिः । मूत्ररोगः। छोपद' | क्कमः। अङ्गदाहः। ARTE: । 
अस्थिभेदः । एका हिकः । द्वैतीयकः । लेतीयकः । चातुर्थिकः । नित्यज्वरः | विषमज्वरः । afa- 
पातः-। मा ते एवंहपाः काये कायिका आवाधाः संविद्यन्ते । अन्ये वा एवंरूपाः । यदसि - 
o एतहिं मेया पृष्टः vata सत्रह्मचारिणः 2 [fau]? °संघमध्ये प्रच्यन्ति । तलापि त्वया. 

` लजितेन? * . [मा] “भूत्वा भूत' भृततो वक्कव्यम्‌ । अभूतः च अभृततो निर्वेठयितव्यम्‌ | 
तिष्ठ । मा अंशब्दितः आगमिष्यसि । ama aera: संघः समनुरशिष्टो मया एवंनामा रहसि 
आन्तरागिकान्‌ धमान्‌ -एब॑नाम्नोपाध्यायेन किमागच्छुतु१९ । rdg भदन्तः संघ 
अहमेवंनामा ARA: नाम गृहामि एवंनाम्नोपाध्यायेन उपसंपत्प्रेक्षः' ५? सोहमेबंनामा संघा- 
दुपसंपद' -याचे एबंनाम्नोपाध्यायेन। उपसंपादयतु मां भदन्तः संघ: । AYA. मां 
- भदन्तः संघः अनुकम्पको5नुकम्पामुपादाय । 


44 Ms, te 45 MS, निन्दितो, vin, खुश व जम | 
46 "lib. ARR aria SA} 47 38. शिक्षसि, vin, FANS | 
48 MS. प्रत्रज्य, Tib, RS AERIS | E 

१४ MS. इयं, Tib, २३५८] | 50 MS. URET: 

51 MS. श्लि 


52 MS. ते, Tib, BCA VACA AAS] | 
53 Tib. SASS ळत | 

54 MS, विशारदेन, Tip, लेक्स | 

5 Tib, A | 56 Tib. is elaborate. 


l : = RA pws 
ग MS, STU, Tib. VAS ENS AANA | 
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UE भदन्तः संघः sada एवंनान्नः aadA: सो$्यमेवंनामा संघादुप- 
संपदं याचते एवं नाम्नोपाध्यायेन । सचेत्संघस्य प्राप्तकालं त्षमेतानुजानीयात्‌ संघः 
यद्वयं एवंनामानं संघमध्ये आन्तरायिक्रान्‌ धर्मान्‌ पृच्छेम एवंनाम्नोपाध्यायेन । एषा 
ज्ञप्तिः | श्टणु त्वमायुष्मन्‌ अयं ते पूर्ववत्‌ सवम्‌? 5 । AMT भदन्तः संघः अयमेवंनामा 
qima: snide: परिपूर्णविंशतिवर्षः । परिपूर्ण॑मस्य लिचोवरं पातं । परिशुद्धं 
आन्तरायिकेघ्रमरात्मानं वदति। सोयमेवंनामा एवंनाम्नोपाध्यायेन संघादुपसंपदं याचते । 
सचेत्संघस्य प्राप्तकालं क्षमेतानुजानीयात्संघो यत्संघः inai उपसंपादयेत्‌ एवंनाम्नोपा 
ध्यायेन । एषा शक्तिः । 

AMG भदन्तः संघः अयमेवंनामा एवंनान्नः STAAT: पुरुषः परिपूणबिंशतिवर्धः 
परिपूणमस्य त्रिचोवरं पालं. च। परिशुद्धमान्तरायिकेर्धमेः आत्मानं वदति। सोऽहमेव 
. नान्ना उपाध्यायेन ` संघादुपसंपदं याचते ade एवंनामानं उपसंपादयति एवंनाम्ना 
उपाध्यायेन । येषामायुष्मतां Waa एवंनामानं उपसंपादयितं wdarar उपाध्यायेन ते तूष्णीं । 
` येषां न क्षमते ते भाषन्ताम्‌ । इयं प्रथमा कर्मवाचना । एव' द्विरपि लिरपि। उपसंपद्यते 
संघेन एवंनामा एवंनाम्नोपाध्ययेन क्षान्तमनुज्ञात॑ अस्मात्तष्णीं एवं एतद्धारयामि”? 
AY त्वमायुष्मन्‌ चत्वार इमे तेन भगवता जांनता पश्यता तथागतेन Rea सम्यक संबुद्धेन 
एव प्रब्रजितोपसंपन्नस्य भिक्षोनिःश्रया५० आख्याता यं निःश्रित्य भिक्षोः स्वाख्याते धर्मविनये 
अरब्रज्योपसंपद्भिञ्ञुभावः । उत्सहसे त्वमेवंनामा आवज्ञोवं पांछुकुलेन चीवरेण यापयितुम्‌ । 
उत्सहे । अतिरेकलाभः RAe प्रावरो वा कोशेयो वा आमिलका वा कृमिवर्णा वा 
समवर्णा वा दुर्वर्णा वा ऊर्ण' वा ऊर्णक वा शाणकं वा qua वा कापांसिकं वा दुकुलं ०? वा 
कीत्मपक्ं S वा परान्तकं वा इति यद्वा पुनरन्यदपि कल्पिक चीवरं संघाद्वा उत्पद्यते gaaat 
वा तताषि१* ते प्रतिग्रहे माता€5 करणीया । कश्चिदेवंह्पं स्थानमभिसंभोत्स्यसे । अभि 
संभोत्स्ये। AQ त्बमेवंनामन्‌ पिएडपातं च भोजनानां कल्पिक सुलभं निःश्रित्य भिक्षो 
wend धमविनये प्रन्रज्योपसंपद्भिक्नुभावः । उत्सहसे त्वमेवंनामा यावज्जीवं पिणडपातेन 
भोजनेन यापयितुम्‌ । उत्सहे । श्रतिरेक्लाभः भक्कानि वा तर्पणानि वा यवागूः पानानि 
` `वा पाश्वमिक वा आष्टमिकं वा चातुदंशिक वा पाश्चदशिकं वा नेलिकं 0 वा निमन्तणकं वा 


58 Tib. rep-ats verbatim, 
59 Tib. has more. 
60 Cf. Mahàvagga p. 58 for four nissayas. 


61 MS, ° | 62 MS, oTe, Ti. RAIA RAT | 
àN 

63 MS. कोहम्नक, Tib. ISRA RAY | 

64 MS, *लतो$वतन्लापि, Tib AR RAT AY"... ३१ | 


65 MS, "पात्या, Tib. BHAT AA: Es tall | 
66 MS effe, Tib. Bay Cay ams RA | 
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ओत्पातिरकं वा इति उत्पिण्ड वा इति यद्वा पुनरन्यदपि कल्पिक पिए्डपातं संघाद्वा उत्पद्यते 
gad वा तलापि ते प्रतिग्रहे माता करणीया! saiet स्थानं अभिसंभोत्स्ये । 
अभिसं भोत्स्ये । 


"HT त्वमेवंनामन्‌ व्रक्षमूलं शयनासनानां कल्पिकं वा सुलभं च यत्रिःश्रित्य भिक्षोः 
खाख्याते धर्मविनये प्रवज्योपसंपद्धि छ्ुभावः । उत्सहसे त्वमेव॑नामन्‌ यावजीवं वृक्तमूलेन 
शयनासनेन यापयितुम्‌ । उत्सहे । अतिरेकलामः लयनानि वा मादा वा कूटागाराणि वा 
रम्यका वा हर्मन्तिका वा आमलकषृष्टिक्रा वा दणडञ्छदनानि वा फलकड्छुद्नानि वा गिरि- 
उहा वा प्राग्मारगुहा दा तृणकुदिका वा पर्णकुटिका वा कृतचंकमा वा अकृतचंक्रमा०२ वा 
इति यद्वा पुनरन्यदपि कल्पिक्रं शयनासनं संघाद्वा sada पुद्दलतो वा तत्रापि ते प्रति- 
प्रहे माला करणोया। कंचिदेवंरूप* स्थानं श्रभिसं भोतस्थसे । अभिसंभोत्स्ये। up 
त्वमेवंनामन्‌ पूतिसुलभैषज्यानां seed च सुलभं च afafa भिक्षोः स्वाख्य़ाते 
वर्मविनये प्रव्यज्योपसंपद्भिक्षुभावः । उत्सहसे त्वमेवंनामा यावज्जीवं पृतिमुलेन भेष्यज्येन 
यापयितुम्‌ । उत्सहे । अतिरेकलाभः--सर्पिस्तैलं ag फाणितं कालिकं यामि साप्ताहिकं 
Tas मूलंमेष्यज्यं गणडभेष्यज्यं पत्नभेष्यज्य॑ पुष्पभैष्यज्यं फलमैष्यज्यमिति यद्वा 
पुनरन्यद्पि कल्पिकः सैष्यज्यं संघाद्वा उत्पद्येत gast वा तत्नापि ते प्रतिग्रहे मात्रा 
करणीया । कश्चिदेवंरूष' स्थानमभिसंभोत्स्यसे । अभिसं भोत्स्ये । 

“उणु त्वममेबंनामंश्वतार इमे तेन भगवता जानता पश्यता तथागतेनाईता सम्यक 
संबुंद्धेन एवं प्रज्रजितोपसंपन्नस्य भिक्षोः पतनीया धर्मा आख्याताः थानध्यापद्यमानो 
भिक्षु: सद्दाध्यापत्त्या अभिन्नुर्मैवद्यश्रमणः अशाक्यपुल्रीयः ध्वस्यते मिक्षुभावात्‌ हतश्रामण्यम्‌ 
ध्वस्तं मथितं पतितं पराजितमप्रत्युद्दार्यमस्य भवति श्रामरयम्‌ । [तद्यथा तालो मंस्तका- 
छिन्नः अभव्यो हरितत्वाय अभव्यो विरूढिं वृद्धि विपलतामामत्तुम्‌ । ]69 कतमे चत्वारः । 
अनेकपर्ययेण sa विगर्हिताः कामातमयाः कामनियन्तिकाः साध्यवशकामानां २९ प्रहाणं वितं 
प्रतिनिसर्यान्तीभावः क्षयो विरागो निरोधः? व्युयशमो आसमन्ततः स्तोमितो वितः प्रशस्तः । 
अद्याप्र ण ते आयुष्मन्‌ सरक्कचित्तेन मातृम्रामक्चक्ञुरुषनिधाय”? न व्यवलोकयितव्यः । 
कः पुनवोदी द्वयूद्दयसमापत्त्या sup] मैथुन धर्म प्रतिसेवितुम्‌ । उक्त चैतदायुष्मन्‌ 


0 MS, Se, Tib. ABTA AIA EAA | 

63 Cf, Pali: cattári akaraniyani—Mahavagga, pp. 96-97. 

० ११ ARAN der मवि मर्गे nes aie HA. nep. 
ZEA | ANA SE HN AACA ५ Aca | 

70 MS, माध्यवस०, Tib. गदग qan | 

71 MS, *ह,० Tib. QATA] - 72 ms, ०निध्याय, Tib RY AAS | 
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तेन भगवता जानता पश्यता तथागतेनाहँता सम्यक्‌ संबुद्धेन । यः पुनभिंक्षुभिक्षुमिः साधे 
शिक्षासामीचों समापन्नः शिक्षामप्रत्याख्य़ाय शिक्षादौव॑ल्यमनाविष्कृत्यात्रह्मचय S मैथुनं qu 
प्रतिसेवते अन्ततस्तियंगयोनिगतय़ापिर* साध wed स्थानमध्यापद्य सहाध्यापत्त्या अभि- 
क्नर्भवद्यश्रमणः अशाक्यपुलीयः ध्वस्यते भिक्षुभावात्‌ हतश्रामण्यं cor मथितं पतितं 
पराजितमप्रत्युद्वायमस्य भवति श्रामण्यम्‌ । तद्यथा तालो मस्तकाछिनः अभव्यों 
विरूढिं a विपुलतामापत्तम ५ । अल ते अद्याप्र णा अवद्याचारेण अध्यापत्त्या- 
वद्याचारवेरमण्या तीव्रचतेसा श्रारक्षस्मृत्या प्रमादे योगः करणीयः। करश्चिदेवंरूप- 
स्थानं नाध्यापतस्यसे । नाध्यापत्स्ये। इणु त्वमायुस्मन्‌ अनेकपय़ायेण भगवता अदत्तादानं 
प्रतिषिद्ध' विगर्हितं अदत्तादानविरति स्तुता स्तोमिता वरिता प्रशस्ता। aay ते 
आयुष्मन्‌ स्तेयचित्तेन तिलतुषमपि परक्यमदत्तमादातव्यं क पुनवीदः पञ्चमाषिकः वाः 
उत्तरपञ्चमाषिक्ं वा । उञ्कमेतदायुष्मंस्तेन . भगवता जानता पश्यता तथागतेनाहंता 
सम्यक संबुद्धेन | पुनर्मिन्षुग्रोमगतमरण्यगतं॑ वा परेषां अदत्तं. स्तेयसंख्यातमाददीत c 


. यद्रपेणादत्तादानेन राजा वेनं एहीत्वा राजमालो वा हन्याद्वा -संबध्रीयाद्वा प्रवासंयेद्वा एवं. 


चेनं वदेत्‌--त्वं भोः पुरुष चौरोऽसि बालोऽसिं मुढोऽसि स्तेनो? ०ऽसीत्येवंरूपं erna- 
मध्यापद्य सहाध्यापत्त्या अभिन्नुर्भवति [अश्रमणः अशाक्यपुलीयः ध्वस्यते भिन्नुभावात्‌ हत- 
श्रामण्यं ध्वस्तं मथितं पतितं पराजितमग्रत्युद्रायमस्य भवति श्रामण्यं ।'?] तद्यथा--तालो 
मस्तकाढिन्नः [अभव्यो . हरितत्वाय अभव्यो faefe त्रद्धि विषुलतामापत्तम्‌। wa ते 
अद्याग्रेण अवद्याचारेण अध्यापतत्यावद्याचारवेरमणयां तीब्रचेतसा आरक्षंस्मृत्या प्रमादे योगः 
करणीयः o किश्चिदेवरूपं स्थानं नाध्यापत्स्यसे । |“? नाध्यापतस्ये। इणु त्वमेवंनामन्‌ 
अनेकपयोयेण भगवता प्राणातिपातो विगर्हितः प्रांणातिपातविरतिः स्तुता स्तोमिता वन्दिता 
प्रशस्ता । अद्याप्रेण ते आयुष्मन्‌ [संचि °]न्त्य कुन्तपिपिलकोऽपि ° प्राणेषु जीवितात्‌ न 
व्यपरोपयितव्यः कः पुनवीदो मनुष्यः वा मनुष्यविभ्रहं वा । उक्त चेतदायुष्मस्तेन भगवता 
जानता पश्यतां तथागतेनाहता सम्यक्‌ रुबुद्धेन। यः पुनर्भिक्षुमनुष्य' वा मनुष्मविग्रहं वा 
खहस्तेन संचिन्त्य जीविताद्‌ व्यपरोपयेत्‌ शक्न वेनामाधारयेत्‌ शत्रधारकं वास्य पर्येषेत 


73 Ms, ०विष्कृत्वा 74 Ms. भगतायापि 
75 Cf. Parajika dhammá 1 
76 MS, €» | 
~A ae Ix S, = 5. A ~ mm 
7 1७. दुणे नुमे दुः AVA QA मेङ | SUAE] 


~ 


JEN Af AINN AZ ATE T | RA ममो जुट मे gar बैग धर 
MEAS | JAT Aare र ताथ पुरुष डे | RA 
RH J5 A] aN BE यक्ष ^ ARAYA AAA A | Cf. Parajika dhammi 2 


78 For Tib. see supra. 


79 Tib. ESI'RGAA | 80 MS. He 
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मरणाय 4 समादापयेत्‌ मरणवर्ण वास्यानुसंवर्णयेत्‌। एवं चेनं वदेत-- हंभोः पुरुष 
किं त्वया पापकेनाशुचिना दुर्जीवितेन ud ते भोः पुरुष जीविताद्ररमितिचिन्तानुमते- 
श्रित्तसंकल्पैरनकेपयायेण मरणाय वैनं समादापयेत्‌ मरणवरणं वास्य अनुसंवर्णयेत्‌ स च तेन 
कालं कुयोदित्येवंहपो fag स्थानमध्यापद्य सहाध्यापत्त्या अ्रभिक्षुभवति अश्रमणः अशाक्य- 
पुलीयः [ध्वस्यते भिक्षुमावात हतश्रामए्य' ध्वस्तं मथितं पतितं पराजितमप्रत्युद्वायमस्य 
भवति श्रामण्यम्‌ । २ तद्यथा--तालो मस्तकाछिन्नः अभव्यो हरितत्वाय अभव्यो विरूढ 
वृद्धि विपुलतामापत्तुम्‌ । अद्य ते अद्याग्रेण अवद्याचारेण अध्यापत््यावद्याचारवेरमणयां 
,तीब्रचेतसा आरचस्मृत्या प्रमादे योगः करणीयः । किश्चिदेवरूपः स्थानं नाध्यापत्स्यसे । 
नाध्यापत्स्ये ।]°? ay त्वमायुष्मन्‌ अनेकपयौयेण भगवता मृषावादो विगर्हितः मृषावाद 
विरतिः स्तुता स्तोमिता वन्दिता प्रशस्ता । अद्याश्रण ते आयुष्मन्‌ हास्यप्रेक्तणोऽपि संप्रजान- 
mare न भाषितव्या कः पुनवोदोऽसन्तमस॑विद्यमानमुत्तरसनुष्यघम प्रसपितुम्‌। उक्त 
चेतत्‌ आयुष्मन्‌ तेन भगवता जानता पश्यता तथागतेनार्हता सम्यक्‌ संबुद्धेन । यः 
पुनर्भिक्षु[रनभिजोनन्नपरिज्ञानन्न]१ °सन्तमसं विद्यमानभुत्तरमनुष्यधर्ममलमायविशेषाधिगमं ज्ञानं 
वा दर्शन' वा स्पर्शविहारतां वा प्रतिजानीयादिद्‌' जानामीद' पश्यामीति स परेण 
समयेन समबुयुज्यमानो वा असमनुयुज्यमानो वा आपन्नो विशुद्धि ्रेक्येवं वदेदजानन्ने- 
,वाहमायुष्मन्तोऽबोचं जानामीति पश्यामीति[रिक्ृ तुच्छः मृषाव्यपलपनमन्यल्ताभिमानात्‌ 
अयमपि firg: पाराजिको भवत्यसंवास्यः |]१* कि जानासि [१7 दुःखं जानामि। 
agga निरोधं मार्ग जानामि। किं पश्यसि। देवान्‌ पश्यामि । नागान्‌ यक्षानू गन्ध- 
वोन किन्नरान्‌ महोरगान्‌ प्रेतान्‌ पिशाचान्‌ कुस्भारडान्‌ कटपुतनान्‌ [पश्यामि 186 देवाः 
अपि मां पश्यन्ति। नागाः यक्षाः गन्धर्वाः किन्नराः महोरगाः प्रेताः पिशाचाः कुम्भारडाः 
कटपूतनाः अपि मां पश्यन्ति। देवानां शब्दं शृणोमि । नागानां यावत्कटपृतानां शब्दं 
xp । देवाः अपि मम? शब्दं शइएवन्ति। नागाः यावत्कटपूतनाः अपि मम शब्दं 
aaa! देवानां दर्शनाय डपसंक्रमामि। नागानां यावत्कटपूतानां दशनाय उप- 
संक्रमामि। देवाः अपि मां दर्शनाय उपसंक्रामन्ति। नागाः यावत्कटपूतनाः अपि मां 
दर्शनाय उपसंक्रामन्ति। देवेः सार्धमालपामि संलपामि प्रतिसंमोदे सातत्य' समापद्ये । 
नागैः यावत्कटपूतनेः सार्घमालपामि संलपामि प्रतिसंमोदे सातत्य समापद्ये। देवाः अपिं 


81 Cf. Parajiks dhamms 3 82 For Tib. see supra. 

88 Tib. SE xA Gar qc Aca ga gary | 

३4 10. SRR SESS HAE वेश बेर AURA ACA 
AAAS | AAP ARR NECAISU AIA AA AWG AAT ASAIN OA 
ATARI | or Parajika dhamma 4 

85 Ms. ०नामि 

७ Tib. अर्र" | ७7 Ms. मां, 19. RR | 
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मया सार्धमालपन्ति संलपन्ति प्रतिसंमोदन्ते सातंत्य' समापद्यन्ते । नागाः यावत्कटपूतनाः 
अपि मया सार्धमालपन्ति संलपन्ति प्रतिसंमोदन्ते urge समापद्यन्ते । अलभ्ये ९ वसन्‌ 
अनित्यसंज्ञया लभ्योहमस्मि? ° इत्यात्मानं प्रतिजानीते । अनित्ये दुःखसंज्ञया दुःखे अनात्म- 
संशयो आहारे प्रतिकूलसंज्ञया सर्वलोके अनभिरतिसंज्ञया आलोकसंज्ञया प्रहरणासंज्ञया विराग- 
संजया निरोधसंज्या मरणसंज्या । अलम्ये0 वसन्‌ अशुभसंज्ञया न शुभसंज्ञया अलम्मो- 
हमस्मि? इत्यात्मानं प्रतिजानीते । विनीलकसंज्ञया?१ विपूयकसंज्ञया? १ व्यात्मात्मककसंज्ञया? * 
विपद्मकसंज्यया? 5 विखादितसंज्या विलोहितकसंज्ञया विक्षिप्तकसंज्षया अस्थिसंज्ञया?९ 
शून्यताप्रत्यवीक्षणसंज्ञया ` लम्योऽहमस्मि इति प्रतिजानीते। amA वसन्‌ प्रयमस्य 
व्यानस्य द्वितीयस्य तृतीयस्य चतुर्थस्य धानय्य Aam: करुणायाः सुदितायाः उपेक्षायाः 
आकाशानन्त्यायतनस्य बिज्ञानानन्त्यायतनस्य अकिश्चिन्यायतनस्य नेवसंज्ञानासज्ञायतनस्य?* 
लोतापत्तिफलस्थ? सङ्दागामिफलस्य१° अनागामिफलस्यः०° [ itapa]! 
ऋद्विविषयस्यः०१ दिवस्य श्रोतस्य चेतःपर्यायस्य पूर्वनिवासस्यः०१ च्युत्युपहानस्य 
अनहन्नेव समानोऽहमस्मि अष्टविमोक्षभ्यायी इत्यात्मान' प्रतिजानीते। अन्यच्च प्रतिमानात्‌ 
इत्येवंरूप" भिक्षु: स्थानमवपद्य सहाध्यापत्त्या अभिन्षुभवेति। अश्रमणः अशाक्यपुत्तीयः 


a 


S8 MS. न्ला० 89 MS. लाभ्यमस्मि 
_ 90 MS, cafe 91 MS. ०लोभ्यहमस्मि 


"9४ MS, oso, ५४७ FTAA MTG AT AAEE | 
99 Ms विप्रतोक, 110. ARER AINAT AN | 
4 MS. व्याद्यातक०, FAIA ARARAT वेश | 
95 MS. विषदुक०, JA ARAJN AA युक्त AS ÂN | 


96 These are ten asubhabhavanas. In Pali there are ten asubbasaññās whilo 

in Mdhdvyutpatti (ed. Sakkaki, pp. 87-88) they are only nine. Thess saüiüiüs 
A 
(notions) ure necessary for tho full meditation on N EJ F] g | 
B^ 

97 These four pieces of kammatthünas are called Aruppa. 

98 A sotépanna is one who has entered tho first stage of sanctification. . 

99 A sakadügümin is one has one birth more in this world. 


100 An anàügümin is ono who will not be born in this carth but in a 
Brahmaloka. * 


101 Tib. RAT SSS E SS NAIN N, —an arhat is one who is no moro 
subject to rebirth. 


102 Ms. fte, Tib. FARA मु wal ] 


INS xN 


108 MS, अपू०, 1७. इमि सी मुमु | 
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ध्वस्यते भिक्षुभावात्‌ हतमस्य भवति श्रामणय' ध्वस्त' मथित' पतित' पराजित' अपग्रत्युद्रायमस्य 
भवति श्रामण्यम्‌ तथथा-तालो मर्खकाच्छिन्नः अमव्यो हरितत्वाय अभव्यो विरूढि 
fe विपुलतां आपत्तुम । अत्ते श्रदाग्रेण अनध्याचारे अनध्यापत्त्या अनध्याचारवैरमरायां 
तीब्रचेतसा भ्रारक्षस्मृत्या प्रमादे योगः करणीयः । किश्चिदेवं स्थानमध्यापत्स्ये। । नाध्या- 
qc | [इमे खलु पतनीया धमी आख्याताः । अतः श्रमणकारकाः धर्मा आख्यातव्याः ।]!९ ९ 
TY ARJAT, DI इमे तेन भगवता जानता पश्यता तथागतेनाहँता सम्यक्‌ संबुद्धेन 
श्रमणकारकाः धर्माः आख्याताः । कतमे चत्वारः । अद्याग्रेण ते आयुस्मता | 
आकुष्टे न न प्रत्याक्रोष्टव्यम, रोषितेन न प्रतिरोषितव्यम्‌ । 
ताडितेन न प्रतिताडितव्यम्‌ भरिडतेन?९० न प्रतिभणिडतव्यम्‌1०९ n 
fet स्थानं अध्यापत्स्यसे । न अध्यापत्स्ये। Ay त्वमायुत्मन्‌ यस्ते 
अभृत्‌ पुर्वमाशासकः sagi लमेयं खाल्याते धर्मविनये प्रत्रज्यासुपसंपदं भिन्लुभावं च । 
aada प्रत्रजित॑ उपसंपन्नम्‌ प्रतिरूपेण उपाध्यायेण प्रतिरूपाभ्यामाचार्यीभ्यां समग्रेण 
संघेन [ज्ञ|प्तिचतुर्थेन!९? कर्मणा अकोप्येन अनास्थापनाहेंण qu वर्षशतोपसंपन्नेन भिक्षणा 
शिक्षायां शिक्षितव्य' aa तदह्दोपसंपन्नेन इति gp समानशीलता समानशिक्षता समान- 
प्रातिमोक्षसूबोदेशता सा अद्याग्नेण आरागयितव्या न विरागयितव्या:०१। अद्याग्रेण ते 
उपाध्यायस्थान्तिके पितृसंज्ञा स्थापयितव्या उपाध्यायेनापि तवान्निके. पुततसंज्ञा उपस्थापयितव्या 
ATAU ते उपाध्यायो यावज्जीव” उपस्थापयितव्यः । उपाध्यायेनापि त्वं ग्लानः उपस्थापयि- 
ma: आमरणाय वा व्युत्थानायः०१ वा । अद्याप्रेण ते सगौरवेण विहतंव्यम्‌ सप्रतीशेण! 1९ 
सभयवशवत्तिना??? सत्रह्मचारिषु खबिरेषु मध्येषु नवकेषु । श्रद्याश्नेण ते उद्देषवव्यम्‌ पठितव्यं 


>> > 3-८ 


104 Tib. RÀ gras’ सुर यति RTINA” RES EA | RA Aa 
y पगे केक 

105 MS. qe, Tib, मकस" | 

106 ` *मरिड०, Tib. AACN DALAL, these aro called waaay: । 


Cf. Finot’s Prdtimoksasitru, p, 33 


107 Tib, TUNICA | 
IOS Tib. has more 


109 MS. अवरणाय वा न्त्युत्थनाम वा, Tib, RN" शुरु K er. Maha- 


LM 
vagga, pp. 16-58 Z U hy AA 
Wow E 


9249 9५ 


1:0 MS. *वेण, Tib q N AR JSN Ac | CE, Pali ne ` : 


€ 


11 MS. सम्रय०, Tib. ARAVA ARS AIA | t 
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खाध्यायितव्य' स्कन्धकौशल्यं धातुकौशल्य' करणीयः आयतनकौशल्य' प्रतीत्यससुत्प[दकोशलं 
स्थानास्थानकौशल' धः!! व तेन निन्तेप्तव्या अभ्राप्तस्य प्राप्तये अनघिगतस्याधिगमाय'71? 
असात्ञात्कृतस्य साक्षात्कियाये इमानि च ते मया औदारिकौदारिकानि शिक्षापदानि आड्या- 
तानि अन्यानि वा तानि aada प्रातिमोक्षसूवोद्देशे उदिश्यमाने श्रोष्यसि अन्यानिच ते 
आचार्योपाध्यायाभ्यां ग्राहयिष्यन्नि। समानोपाध्यायाः समानाचार्याः आप्तकाः संलप्तकाः 
agen सप्रेमंकाः । एष त्वस्ुपसंपन्नो वरप्रज्स्य शासने । यथेमां न विरागयसि दुलंभं 
क्षण[संपदम्‌ । 114 प्रासादिकः प्रत्रज्यापरिशुद्धस्योपसंपदः | आख्याताः सद्यनान्ना d संबुद्धेन 
प्रजानता । एष त्व[सुपसंपन्नो]1१*प्रमादे संपादय ॥ l 


समाप्त कर्मवाक्यम्‌ | 


' ÅNUKUL CHANDRA BANERJEE 


112 MS. घ्वरा, Tib. IAA | 118 MS. गतस्यघधि० 


1M Tib. CES | 115 Tib. SEE ] 


The Prasasti Sections of the Candravati Grants 
of Vs. 1150 and 1156* 


A. Historical Notes 


These two copperplate inscriptions of the Gahadavala dynasty, were 
found at Candravati, in the district of Virinasi, on the left bank of the 
river Ganga; the first one consists of five plates while the second one is 
written on a single plate. These have already been edited by D. R 
Sahani.! The prasasti portions which are in verse in both the grants were 
omitted in that edition 

These ‘praSasti sections are however important, not only because there 
are some unique verses, which are not found in any other inscriptions 
issued by the Gahadavala kings, but because they throw some new light 
on the history of king Candradeva, who issued these grants 

Candradeva (८ 1085-1100 A.D.) was the founder of the Gáhadavila 
monarchy. So far four inscriptions of his reign have been found, namely 
the Candravati inscriptions of V.S. 1148 (109091 A.D)? V.S 1150 
(1093 A.D.), V.S 1156 (1100 A.D.) respectively and the B.A.S. ins 
cription of V.S. 1154 (1098 AD.?y 

The first of the two inscriptions. under discussion. was issued on the 
23 October 1093 A.D. from the bathing ghat of Svargadvara in Ayodhya 
and the second on the 14th April 1100 A.D. from the bathing ghat of 
Adi-KeSava on the Ganga... The inscriptions consist respectively of 
ninety lines and twenty-four lines, while the respective pragasti sections 
contain thirteen. and eight verses 

The first inscription, like most of the Gahadavala inscriptions, begins 
with a syinbolic ‘om,’ svasti-vacana and an invocatoty verse to the goddess 
Laksmi. The second inscription on the other hand is introduced some- 
what characteristically, with the information in prose, that, the grant was 
made after a munificent gift of gold and othen valuables equal to the 
king's weight and a:thousand cows before the image of Adi-Kegava; then 
follows the usual ‘om,’ svasti and the invocatoty vetse. 


* Tam grateful to Dr. B. C. Sen, Lecturer. University of Calcutta, for his 
kind revision of this paper 
1 Epigraphia Indica, XIV. pp. 193-209 
Ibid., IX PP. 302-05, ed. Konow 


73, Indian Antiquary, XVI. pp. 9-14, ed. Kielhorn. 
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The next five verses are common to both the inscriptions. The second 
Sloka eloquently praises king Devapala, who, it is said, exercised 
suzerainty. over numerous kings. Presumably this Devapala is to be 
identified with Devapala of the Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty, who ruled at’ 
the imperial city of Kanyakubja from c. 947 A.D. to c. 953 A.D.. It 
is however curious, that, though there were many great emperors in the 
Gurjara--Pratihara dynasty, this particular ruler has been selected for 
prasasti purposes. 

The third verse describes the glory of the ‘royal dynasty’ which 
occupied Kanyakubja; after the destruction of the descendants of Deva- 
pala. + Strangely enough, neither in this verse, nor in any one of the 
following, there 1s any specification of this royal dynasty, except that it 
belonged to the Ksarta lineage. In fact in the wide range of the seventy 
six insctiptions of this new dynasty, so far discovered, the specific name 
Gahadavala or Gabadavala, has been mentioned only on four occasions,— 
thrice in the grants of the Maharajaputra Govindacandra^ and once in 
Sarnath pillar inscription of Kumiradevi.” Attempts have been made 
to show that the Gahadavalas were really a sect of the Solar dynasty, 
Rastrakiiea." In this connection it may be pointed out that the opening 
one of the common series of prasasti verses of this dynasty, which begins 
with ‘Asid =4sita-dyuti-vamsa-jata-ksmapala-maldsu divamn gatasu’ (i.e. 
the kings of the Solar dynasty having gone to heaven, there was...... ) 
has been written in some of the inscriptions with a visarga between jata 
and ksmapala; this insertion where it occurs, changes the meaning of 
the verse and represents YaSovigraha, the grandfather of Candra, as a 
scion of the Solar dynasty. In the earliest record of the dynasty, the 
Candravati inscription of 1148 V.S., there is no trace of this visarga and 
‘asita-dynti-vatnsa-jata-kgmapala-malasw’ is a single compound word. 
Most of the Gahadavála inscriptions follow this reading, though some 
twenty have been written with a visarga in the said place. lt is evident 
that the majority of the inscriptions do not support the Solar origin of 


4 Basahi Insc. Ind. Ant XIV. pp. 101-o2, ed. Fleet; Kamauli ‘insc. EJ 
HI. pp. 358-61, ed Venis: Rahan Insc. Ind. Ant, XVIII. pp. 14-19, ed. 
Kielhorn 

5 El, IX. pp. 319-28, ed. Konow 

6 Vaidya, Hist. of Med. Ind., Yl, pp. 216f Ramakatan—4. M. Silver 
Jubilee vol Orientalia, JII. pt. 2. pp. 259ff; Reu—/RAS., Jan. 1930, 


pp. 111-12., 
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the’ Gahadavalas. The statement in the Rahan grant of Maharajaputra ° 
Govindacandra (1166 V.S.), that, after the destruction of the Ksatra 
dynasties of the Sun and the Moon, there was born in ‘the dynasty’ king 
Candradeva, indicates that the dynasty of Candra was different from the 
well-known Solar and Lunar dynasties, "m" 

The fourth verse refers to Yasovigraha, the first important pet- 
sonage of the Gahadavala dynasty. No royal epithets have been men- 
tioned in connection with his and his son’s names. But the statement 
that Yafovigraha made earth danda-pranayini, shows that, most probably 
he was a military or judicial officer under some contemporary king. 

The next two verses have been repeated again and again in most of 
the Gahadavala inscriptions. One praises YaSovigtaha’s son Mahicandra 
and the other introduces his son king Candradeva, the founder of the 
greatness of the ‘dynasty, who overcame a host of enemies and conquered 
the sovereignty of Kanyakubja. 

The seventh verse, which describes the religious inclinations of 
Candradeva, is also a comimon one; it appears that the pious king cons- 
. tantly visited and protected the sacred places of Kasi, Kusika (Kanya- 
kubja), Uttara-Kosala (Ayodhya), Indrasthantyaka (vicinity of Delhi) and 
gave away gold equal to his own weight. The Candravati inscription of 
1156 V.S. does not contain this verse, but the king's munificent gifts 
have been referred to at the very beginning of this grant. 

The next three verses of the Candrivati inscription of V.S. 1150, 
namely, the eighth, the ninth, and the tenth, are not found repeated in 
any of the Gahadavala inscriptions. The eighth verse continues to des- 
ctibe the pious attitude of the king Candra, who adorned the image of 
Visnu-Hari® by gold ornaments set with jewels and also set up and 
adorned with gold and jewels the image of Adi-Kesava. It is interesting 
to note that the jewels of the gold ornaments were set by the “Anaryas.’ 
The next verse states that the king’s army routed those ‘who were not 
devoted to Sankara (probably the god Mahadeva}, The -tenth verse 
which says that the sea does not long for the jadátman moon, indicates 
that it was more interested in the living moon,—king Candra; probably 
the king at that time cherished the ambition of conquering the territory 


_ upto the sea. 


7 According to the modern lexicographérs, Vaidya and Panse and Apte, 
Hari is a name of Siva. < : 


LH.Q., MAR. 1949 5 


: - nigantbana-bbujan ga’, 
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Vétse 11 of the inscription of 1150 V.S., which is also the verse 7 of 
the inscription of 1156 V.S., is not found in any other Inscriptions, 
This is however an important verse and described Candradeva's expedi- 
tion to the ‘east.’ This expedition is not again mentioned or even hinted 
at it in any other Gahadavala records. Most probably the ambition of the 
first Gahadavala king in that direction was not realized. Candra’s 
' dominion did not seem to. liave extended far beyond Varanasi, across the 

river Ganga. The eastern neighbour of the Gahadavalas were the Palas, 
and Ramapala’s accession to the throne, according to some scholars* 
roughly synchronized with the foundation of the Gahadavala monarchy. 
Even before the accession of Ramapila, North Bengal was troubled by the 
Kaivarta rebellion and Gauda itself was occupied by the Kaivarta king 
Divya and his successors, According to Ramacaritam, Ramapala spent 
the early years of his reign in consolidating his power and contacting all 
his loyal Sémantas. Then with the help of his Samanta-cakra, he crushed 
` the rebellion and re-occupied his royal heritage.’ The list of these Saman- 
fas of Ramapila is headed by Bhimayasas the ruler of Magadha-Pithi, who , 
is described .in the Ramacarita commentary as ‘Kanyakubja-baj- 
१ this epithet indicates that that the Kanyakubja- 
king was defeated by him. Dr. H. C. Ray has already suggested that 
the king must ‘be one of the first three Gahadavala kings,’' and Dr. B. 
C. Sen has supported this view. Of the first three Gahadavala kings, 
another besides Candra, came into conflict with Ramapala; the Rahan 
grant of.Maharajaputra Govindacandra, dated 1166 V.S./1109 A.D., des- 
ctibes Govinda as terrific in cleaving the frontal globes of the Gauda 
clesnants, Presumably Govinda sometime between 1105 A.D. (date of 
‘Basahi grant which makes no reference to Govinda's eastern venture) and 
1109 A.D. fought against the Gauda army. As this date falls within the 
: second half of Ramapila’s reign, it is probable that by that time he has 
already re-occupied Gauda with the help of his faithful feudatories, The 
Ramacaritam however does not make any reference to Ramapila’s martial 


engagement with the king of Varanasi.’ In view of the abovementioned 


8 HC Ray, DHNL, I, p. 385, c. 1084-1126 A.D. B. C. Sen, HAIB., 
P. xlix, c. 1065-1109 A.D. R. C. Mazumdar,’ Hist. of Beng. I, p. 177: 
c. 1077-1120 A.D. (Ramapala's reign-period). 

9 Ramacarita (commentary) 1/42-45. 1o lbid., 2/5. 

rı Dynastic Hist. of Nor. Ind., I, p. 340 fri. 8. 

12 Hist. Aspects of Insc. of Bengal, P- 434 fn. I. 
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facts the political relation of the Gahadavala kings with their eastern 
neighbours during Rámapala's reign might be reconstructed as follows. 
Aften vanquishing his enemies and conquering the city of Kanyakubja, 
the first Gahadavala king undertook an expedition in the east sometime 
before 1150 V.S./1093 A.D., but probably after 1091 A.D. Rarnapala 
was the virtual ruler of the Pala dominion at that time but actually as 
the result of the Kaivarta rebellion. his authority was confined to a much 
smaller area. The principality of Pithi-Magadha, which was contiguous 
to the Gahadavala kingdom, was under the Pala feudatory Bhimaysias, 
who was either Devaraksita himself (who was defeated by the kings’ 
maternal uncle Rastrakiita Mahana or Mathana) ot ‘his successor; it was 
-he who repulsed the Gahadavala onslaught on the Pala dominion and the 
initiative might well have been his rather than the Pala king's. After the ` 
‘feoccupation of Gauda, and consolidation of his positiori, Ramapala pro- 


bably remembered the Gahadavala outrage and as an effective retaliation . 


13 


sent out an army in course of his diguijaya; evidently he chose his 
moment well,—the Gahadavalas at that time were considerably em- . 
barrassed by the repeated attacks of the enterprising Yamini Sultan 
Masud (HI}bin-Ibrahim (1099-1115. A.D.) Fortunately for the infant 
kingdom, Maharajaputra Govindacandra, the son of the second king 
Madanapala (c. 1100-1114 A.D.), rose upto the situation and not only: 
saved the kingdora fiom the attacks of the Yamini Sultan but also re- 
` pulsed the Pala invasion, The discreet silence of Sandhyakaranandi . 
about the futile Pala expedition is quite in keeping with the culogistic 
character of the Ramacarita, which may have avoided references to un-. 
pleasant and inglorious incidents of the hero’s reign. Another conjec- 
ture might be hazarded in this connection. On this occasion the Pala 
army was probably led by Mathanadeva; after an effective defence by 
Govindacandra, the truce which concluded that indecisive battle was sealed 
by a marriage alliance between the valient Gahadavala Maharajaputea 
and Kumaradevi the grand-daughter of Mathanadeva and niece of 
Ramapala 
The twelfth verse in the inscription of 1150 V.S., is not included in 
the later inscription; it praises in highly eloquent style Candradeva's 
13 Ramacaritam, 3/ 45-47. 


14 Tabakat-i-Nasiri, ed. Raverty, I, p. 107; Elliot, History of Indis, IV, 
pp. 526-27. 15 El, IX. pp. 319-28, ed. Konow, 
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fame which has travelled across the mountains and. oceans to the abode 
of Indra 

Verse 13 is the last verse of the pragasti sections in ‘both the inscrip- 
tions. It compares the religious-minded overlord Candra with the kings 
of the Solar and .the Lunar ‘dynasties of the past. 


B. Transcription of the ‘Text.* 


For the sake of convenience I am giving here the transcription of the 
bettet-preserved (A) of these two grants, which is also the earlier; the 
other inscription will be referred to here as inscription B. Except for the 
five versés (i.e. vv. 7-10, and v. 12) which are omitted in the inscription 


B, the praSasti sections of both the inscriptions are substantially the same. 


11, ओम खस्ति॥ अकुण्ठोत्करठवेकुरठकणठपीठल्ुठत्करः । संरम्भः सुरतारम्मे 
स श्रिय [श्रेय] W[shg व: ॥ आसीदसे(शे)नरनाथकिरीटकोटिसंघद्रघट्रितलसन्मणिपाद- 
Ñz: | श्रीदे 
2. वपालगृपतिस्तृ(र्‍खि)जगतगीतकु'दे दुधामहिमकेरबकान्तकीत्ति/ ॥ कालेन नास(श)मथ 
तस्य. गते [5]न्ववाये दोहराडविक्रमहठाजितकन्यकुब्ज:। Asaa वहुपल(चक्र) रथाचु- 


गम्यमा f 
` 3- नोन्नतिविजयते भूवि नृपवंशः ॥ तस्मिन्वंसे (शे)ससुत्पन्नो यशोविग्रहसंज्गकः । 
"विगृह्य मेदिनी येन दरडप्रणायिनी sau तत्सूतो[$]भुन्महीचन्द्रधद्धघामनिभा निज' 
. (जम) [ ] येनापारमकूपारपारे ।* 

4. व्यापोरित' un^ ॥ ततस्याभूत्तनयो नयेकरसिंकः क्रान्तद्विषन्मएडलो faed(u) 
स्तो(सखो)दवतवीरयाधतिमिरः श्रीचन्द्रदेवनृपः । येनोदारतरप्रतापस(श)मितासे(शे)षप्रजोपद्रव' 
श्रीमद । l 
* I am indebted to Sri K. C. Sastri, Lecturer, Victoria Institution, Calcutta, 


for useful corrections and interpretations of some portions of my reading of the 
text. 


1 Insc. B. has आम्‌ देवश्रोमदादिकेशवदक्तिणमूलों तुलापुरुषगोसहश्र(ल)महादानसम 
नन्तरम्‌ ।?. as the first ‘line 

2 Expressed by Symbol ५ 

3 The hole for the ring which was made after inscribing ihe plate, has cut 
away these two letters 

4 Metre: Ansustubh. 5 Metre. Vasantatilaka. 

6 The reading here is Patra or Yatra in both A and B; but as it does not 
suit here, I have suggested cakra instead, which is more appropriate. 

7 Metre:’ Vasantatilaka. 8 “Metre: Anustubh. - 

9 ‘This punctuation is unnecessary. 10 Metre: Anustubb. 
a This punctuation is unnecessary. 
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5;  fagufrusaaan’ दोव्विक्रमेणालितम्‌' । तोथोनि काशिकुशिकोत्तरकोसलेंद्र- 
` स्थानीयकानि परिपालयताभिगम्य [1] हेमात्मतुल्यमनिसं(शं)ददता द्विजेभ्यो येनांकिता वसुम 
6. ती स(श)तशम्तु(स्तु)लाभिः' ॥ हैमानि येन मणिभिः खचितान्यनाय्यै दत्तानि 
विष्णहरये च विभूषणानि । कार्यां व्यभूषयदनेकसुवरुणीरत्नेयश्वा दिकेशवविभोः प्रतिमां 
निवेश्यः“ ॥ केशा l | 
7. नाकर्ष -हर्षादपहर कुचय़ोर'वर' fife सन्धीनुद्ध((्रा)ढान्कंचुकस्य़ प्रणम चरणयो 
नू पुरासक्तहस्तः । नौीवीसुन्मुंच कांचीसपनय न चिरादित्थमुद्वेलरागंश्चक् वें सं(शं)कवो(रो) 
नांस्व(श्व)पतिरि . | . 
8. ब रतेय(योस्य grada: n दिकचक्रचु'विभुविरप्रसरत्करो यः ॥'' qar- 
| ` करानसुहृदो मुकुलोकरोति NÀ कलंकमलिनाय जंडात्मने च वक्राय न स्पृहयते रजनी- | 
कराय i D l Xs 
9. प्राचोमनुप्रचलितानि वलानिं यस्य धूंलोभिर HW कमकाषुरब्धेः । किं ded 
रोचिरचिरोष्मभिरन्तराश(स)न्‌ यादांसि प'कपुटपाक पचेलिमानि f 'ज्ञौणीतल' विपुल- 
मद्रिपतीनुद l 
^ ro. घ्रान भोनिधीनतिशृथन्क्रकुंमां महेभान्‌ । weder स(श)कपुरसीन्नि यसो(शो) [s]. 


fa वृद्ध यस्य श्रमक्कमभरादिव संमुमूर्ष** ॥ रेविशशिकुले semen भारवयों USD ` ` 


खरा ta: । जगति 
i1. पुनरेकपव(द)*"स्व्रामी योगीश्वर चंद्र uu 


Roma Nivroai 


i2 Metre: Sardilavikridita. 

13 Metre: — Vasantatilaka. This Sloka and the following three are not in- 
cluded in the insc. B. . 

14 Metre: — Vasantatilaka. 

15 Metre: Sragdbara, cf. Sisupalavadbam, 1. 41. “पुरोमवस्कन्द लुनीहि नन्दन,” 
etc. 
16 This punctuation is unnecessary. 
17 Metre: Vasantatilaka. 18 Metre: Vasantatilaka. 
19 Metre: — Vasantatilaka; this verse is not included in insc. B.. 


20 The reading in both the inscriptions is pava which does not make any 
sense. 


21 Metre: Arya. 


Smrti-nibandha Literature and Bengal's 
Contribution 


The term ‘nibandba’ is derived from the root ‘bandh’ (to bind) 
preceded by ‘ni’. In the Yajnavalkya-smrti the word has been used 
in the sense of ‘a grant of property, an assignment of cattle or money", 
In certain places itis also used to denote any literary composition". 
The term ‘nibandba’, as applied to the Smrti literature; usually 
denotes hand-books and compendiums, or, to be more precise, digests 
designed to simplify the study of the unwieldy Doarmasastra literature. 
The treatises on Dharmaśāstra cover an extensive field of law both | 
religious and secular. In them all the diverse matters are mixed up in 
such a manner as to render it difficult, if not utterly impossible, to 
separate the purely religious laws from the secular ones. Even the 
various aspects of religious and social life are so blended together that 
one is bewildered in one’s attempt to pick out the relevant matters from . 
this medley. It 1s presumably to enable the general readers to ` master 
easily a particular topic that the digest-makers, the nibandha-karas as 
they ate called, composed distinct treatises on different subject-matters 
which can be broadly divided into ‘acara’ (rules of conduct), ‘vyavabara’ 
(legal matters) and ‘prayascitta’ (rules of expiation). Though the 
avowed object of the commentary literature or fikd on the well-known 
smrt works, such as Manu-sambita, Yajnavalkya-sambita, etc. is to 
explain the texts yet, as Kane rightly observes, “there is no hard and 
fast line of demarcatióm between a tiké and a nibandba.? «For example, 
the scholium of Medhatithi on the Manu-sambita or that of ° Vijfia- 
ne$vara on the Yifiavalkya-sambitá is much more than a mere commen- 
taty. lt is true that they have commented upon the treatises respectively 
chosen by them. But in course of commenting they have incorpora- 
ted a huge mass of allied matter culled from various smrti treatises. 
Consequently their writings have become a collection, as it were, of 
the views of different smrti-writers on a particular topic. Thus we 


a IL 11. 

2 For various meanings: of the word ‘nibandha’ see Sanskrit-Englisb 
Dictionary of Monier Williams.. 

3 Kane, Hist. of Dharmasastra, Poona, vol. I, p. 247. 
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may divide the Nibandba literature into two well-defined classes, 
viz. 
(1) Commentary nibandbas 
e.g. those of Medhatithi, Govindaraja, and Kullüka on 
the Manu-sambita and those of Vijüane$vara, Vi$varüpa 
and Apararka on the Yajaavalkya-sambita. 
(2) Non-commentary nibandbas 
e.g. the works of Jimütavahana, Sülapani and Raghunan- 
dana in Bengal and those of Vacaspati Misra and Rudra- 
dhara in Mithila. 

In order to understand properly the importance of the mibendba 
literature in the social life ‘of India it is necessary to trace briefly the 
evolution of.the smrti literature in general. 

The word ‘smrti is found in many senses in Sanskrit literature, 
‘Smrt in the singular number generally denotes tradition, e.g., 
तथा च स्मरतिः, and in. the plural number it means works on Dharma$astra. 
This term, in its wider sense, is applied to all orthodox non-vedic 
works, such as Panini’s grammar, Srauta-sitra, Grbya-sütra and 
Dharmasitra, etc. The word ‘smrti’ is derived from the root ‘smr’-—to 
remember. The class of literature included in this category is contia- 
distinguished from what is classed under 'ruti (from root '$ru —to 
hear), the point of contrast lying in the fact that while the former 
was the outcome of human efforts the latter was believed to have been l 
revealed by superhuman beings to certain chosen people commonly 

` known as ‘tsi’ (from root *r$?—to see). 

As is well-known the Smrti literature, which is also called 
Dharmafastra, is rooted in the Vedas, the source of all that is religious 
and sacred in India, It is, therefore, necessary for us to trace the 
gradual development of this literature out of its parent literature, the 
Vedic. 

Towards the latter part of the Vedic age we find the growth 
of elaborate ritualism as evidenced by the literature known as 

. Brahmana'. In course of time the rituals grew into an unwieldy 
extent and the number of the Brabmanas became legion., The huge 
number of the Brábmanas, which are characterised by Max Müller 
as ‘‘theolgical ` twaddles’’ . naturally . necessitated the .compilation of 
short-cuts or manuals of manageable, sizes, the more so ‘because the 
civilisation of the Vedic people gradually advanced with the attendant 
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complexities of life. The life of the Hindu, beginning from his birth 
right up to his death, nay even his daily life, was a round of religious 
observances. These embraced rites of various kinds. With the object’ 
presumably of making the rules of different observances, scattered 
in voluminous treatises, easily accessible compendiums or short guide 
books were composed and these were called *Kalpasutzas', i. €., sütras 
dealing with ‘Kalpa’ (ceremonial or sacrificial acts). As is indicated 
by the very name this class of literature was composed in the terse 
and mnemonic sütra style. The ‘kalpa’ which has the merit of 
conciseness combined with lucidity is properly counted among the 
Vedanga (lit. the ariga-accesory of the Veda). Now these Kalpasütras. 
.contained heterogeneous matters, viz. purely formal rites and. 
doméstic rites and rules of conduct. In an attempt at further 
simplification the Kalpasitras were divided into three. distinct classes 
corresponding to the three types of matter mentioned above. These 
were known as Srauta-sitra, Grhya-sitra and Dharma-sitra respec- 
tively. 

The Dbarmasstra or, rather the contents thereof, are also known 
as Samayacáriba-dbarma^. The word sámayácárika is adjective from 
Samayacára which isa compound of ‘samaya’ direction and ‘cara’ 
(rules of conduct). Therefore ‘samayācāra means rules’ of conduct 
based on directions of authoritative persons, these directions being 
threefold?, viz., 
(1) Vidbi-injunction 
(2). Niyama-restriction 
(3) Pratisedba-prohibition. 

The Dbarmaéastra literature comprises. a vast mass of matter 
besides: the Dharmasitras. The bulk of this literature is found in 
versified form and is generally known as metrical smrtis. A 
controversy has long been raging as to the precedence of the 
Dbarmasütras over metrical smrtis and vice versa. Max Müller is 
definite that ‘there can be no doubt, however, that all the genuine 


4 Cp. अथातः साभथाचा रिकान्‌ धर्मान्‌ व्याख्यास्यासः-= 
—Apastambiya Dbarma-siitra Ed. Bühler, Bombay, 1932, I. i. 1. 
5 Cp. पोरषेयी व्यवस्था समयः। सच द्विविधः ! विधिनियमः प्रतिषेध इति... 
समयमूला आचारा इति समयाचारास्तेषु भवा सामयाचारिकाः । | 
f Haradatta’s Com. on Ibid. 
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. metrical Dharmasastras which we possess now are, without any 
exception, nothing but more modern texts-of earlier sūtra works"'*. 
Although this view appears to be more acceptable yet there is no 
conclusive evidence in its support. Therefore Kane, the veteran 
scholar in this field, to whom much more material was certainly 
accessible than to Max Müller leaves the question open instead of 


dogmatising upon it though he is obviously inclined to the opposite 
view. 


The sub-joined chart will clearly show the relationship of the 
Smrti literature to the Vedas. 


VEDA 
Brahmana 


Kalpasütra 








IL SR EM 


Srauta Sütra Grhyasütra Dharmasütra 
(earlier or later than 
or contemporaneous with 
Dharrnasastra) 


Smrti Nibandhas 


With the passage of time the metrical smrtis grew into a huge 
bulk. Besides the traditional twenty authors of Dharmasastra we find 
works? ascribed to a host of other writers some of whom are known 
merely from quotations in later treatises on Smrti. The growing 
complexities of a progressive society necessitated the compilation 
of shorter and easier treatises for the guidance of the people in 
general. This social need was responsible for the growth of the 
numerous smrti digests that we find to-day. The old smrtt works 
were differently interpreted by different scholars sometimes to make 
the rules suitable for the changed or changing condition of society, 
but often in an endeavour to display the dialectic feats of the digest- 
makers concerned. This fact explains the coming into being of 


different schools of new Smrti (navya smrti), viz. that of Dengal, 


Mithila, etc, 


6 Max Müller, HASL, 1926, p. 7 
7 Kane. Hist. of Dbharma&istra, op cit., p 10. 
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From the foregoing pages the usefulness of the smrti nibandhas , 
is evident. That the smrti literature, dealing as it does with matters 
religious and social, throws a flood of light on the conditions of the 
society in its successive stages of growth is too well-known to need 
any repetition. But as has been pointed out already so much matter 
of diverse nature is jumbled up in the original smrti treatises thats 
one is apt to be perplexed in one’s attempt to study any particular 
aspect .of life, either social or religious. The study of the smrti 
l nibandhas, especially of the .non-commentary type mentioned above 
Is necessary, may be indispensable, for more reasons than one. In the 
first place the nibandbas facilitate socio-religious study by compiling 
from the original smrti works a huge mass of materials arranged 
topically, e.g. vivaba, sraddha, upanayana, vrata and. so on. 
Secondly these works are much more than mere’: compilations 
inasmuch as each of the writers, while dealing with the rites and 
customs laid down in the authoritative treatises, sometimes record 
the changes noticed’ by them in the society in which they lived and 
moved and also set forth, by way. of-gloss on older texts, their 
independent views on certain matters. This serves the purpose of 
throwing side-lights on the changes that had naturally crept into the 
society. है i : 

The contributions of Bengal and Mithila to the smrti-nibandha 
literature are by far the most noteworthy. Unfortunately, however, 
these have not received as much attention of scholars as they désetve. 
For example, the name of Raghunandana is familiar to. many’ in 
Bengal. But there are very few who ever care to understand the valuc 
of his contribution. Moreover the relationship of the nibandba 
literature to the smrti literature in general. is often not precisely 
known. We propose to give below an outline of this literature in 
Bengal. The historical aspect of the question has been ably dealt 
with by Manomohan Chakravarti in JASB, 7975, pp. 311-371, 
and his conclusions substantially hold good even to-day. We therefore 
propose in this ‘paper to give a rapid but connected résumé 
of the facts known up-to-date about the smrti-nibandhas of Bengal 
and their writers. 

The writers of the Bengal school deal with all the three classes 
of subjects, viz., acára, vyavabára and prayascitta into which the 
contents of the Dharmasastra literature in general can be broadly 
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divided. Besides these subjects they have also dwelt upon a variety 
of other topics, viz., Jyotiga, kala, consecration of temples and tanks, 
etc. These subjects being of a highly technical nature are of purely 
academic interest only. 

According to Kane the period of the nibandba literature 
roughly covers, “a thousand years from about the 7th “century 
to 1800 A.D." ‘To this the Smrti nibandbas of Bengal are no 
‘exception. The prominent nibandbakiras of Bengal- may be 


mentioned chronologically in the following order: - 
1. Bhavadeva Bhatta 


2. Jimütaváhana 

3. Aniruddha Bhatta 

4. Ballalasena " 

5. Halayudha Bhatta 

6. Sülapàni 

7. Srünathacárya-cudamani 
8. Raghunandana 


9. Govindananda 


It should not be thought, however, that there were no Smrti 
writers in the period following Raghunandana and Govindananada. 
But the fact is that the writers of this period engaged themselves 
chiefly in epitomising the works of the Sméarta — Bbattacarya as 
Raghunanadan is called. The fame of Raghunandana spread far 
and wide and exercised. such a profound influence over the Society 
that none of the later writers dared say anything against him. 
As a matter of fact the post-colophon statement in a Ms. of the 
Sambandba-nirnaya of Gopila Nyaya-paficanana, a fairly well-known 
post-Raghunandana nibandhakara of Bengal, runs thus: — 


सम्बन्धोऽय' गोपालेन कृतः स्मार्तस्य वर्त्मना 
What is true of Gopila is applicable to other post-Raghu- 
nandana writers also who merely followed the beaten track—the path 
carved out bythe Smärta. (carder वर्त्म)* 


8 Kane, Hist. of Dbarmaíastra, op. cit., p. 246. 

9 Some of the Smrti writers of Bengal are credited with the authorship of 
certain books not on Smrti but on other subjects. ‘These non-Smrti works arc 
omitted from the account of the Smrti literature, 
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Bhavadeva Bhatta. 


His works 


Apart: from his works: on Astrology and Astronomy, mentioned 
in the stone inscription of the temple of Ananta Vasudeva of 
Bhuvanesvara, and the Vyavabara-tilaka, a work on judicial procedure 
referred to by Raghunandana, which have not yet come to light, we 
definitely know of the following works of Bhavadeva : 

(i) Karmanusthana-paddbati*—variously called as Dasakarma- 
paddbti, Samskara-paddhati and Chandoga-paddbati. 

This is the best known of his works. lt deals with the semskaras 
or purificatory rites to be gone through by the followers of 
the Samaveda. 

(ii) Prayascitta-niripana, or -prakarana!' as the name implies 
it treats of various sins and the expiatory rites for getting 
rid of them. 

(iii) Sambandba-viveka!* describes the qualifications of suitable 
brides, prohibited degrees of relationship in marriage and 


other things connected with marriage. 


His time and personal bistory 


Bahavadeva's date has been the subject of great controversy. 
R. L. Mitra is inclined to place him in the 11th. cen- 
tury A. D. identifying, on no better evidence perhaps 
than mere likeness of names, Vacaspati of Bhavadeva's 
inscription, referred to above, with Vacaspati Misra, the 
accredited author of many an original treatise on Logic. 

On palaeographical evidences Kielhorn assigns Bhavadeva's inscrip- 
tion to the beginning of the 13th century. But in the present state 
of our imperfect knowledge of palacography it is hazardous to 

accept as certain any date based merely on palaeographical evidence. 

Turning to other internal evidences we find Bhavadeva mentioned 

in the Karmanusthana-paddbati of Aniruddha. This fixes the lower 
limit of Bhavadeva's date at about the 12th century A.D. the date . 
of Ballalasena, the royal disciple of Aniruddha. 


Io Printed several times. 

11 Ed. Girish Vedantatirtha, Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi, 1927. 

12 Exists in Mss. A ‘fragment, preserved in Dacca University—ed. and -tr. 
into Eng. by S. C. Banerji in NIA. vol. VI, Nos. 10-11, 
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Coming to the internal evidence we find, among the various writers, 
atleast two to whom a date can be assigned with some degree of 
certainty. They are Srikara, who is to be distinguished from Stikara, 
the father of Srinátha-ácárya-cüdámani, and ViSvariipa, the author of 
the Bala-kridá, a commentary on the Yajüavalkya-smrti. | Srikara's, 
date falls betwwen 800 and 1050 A. D. Visvariipa’s date is believed 
to fall between 750 and 1000 A. D. Hence the upper limit of Bhava- 
deva's date may be fixed at 750 A.D. र 

If the reference to the Tawiatita-mata-tilaka, a Mimamsa. work 
of Bhavadeva, contained in the Prabandbacandrodaya of Krsnamista, 
composed in the latter half of the 11th century and to Bhavadeva in 
the Bhakti-bhagavata-maha-kavya of Jivadevacárya composed in the 
first quarter of the 16th century be taken to refer to our Bhavadeva 
nothing militates against the conclusions regarding the date given 
above, l 

From the aforesaid date with the exception of the inconclusive 
argument of Kielhorn based on palaeographical evidence we may 
conclude that Bhavadeva flourished sometime between 750 and 1100 
A.D. E i 

Much light on the personal history of Bhavdeva is thrown by the 
inscription found in the temple of Ananta Vasudeva at Bhuvaneśvara 
-the identity of that Bhavadeva with this writer being established beyond 
doubt by the epithet Balavalabhi-bbujanga found both in the inscription 
as well as in the works ascribed to him. An inhabitant of Siddhala- 
grama in Radha he belonged to a family of the sévarna gotra and was 
mirister of king Harivarmadeva. 


Jimitavabana: his works 
The following are up till. now known to be the works of 
Jimütavahana : — 

(i) Kala-viveka''—the object of the work is to ascertain the 
proper times for thé performance of various religious 
observances. l 

Gi) Vyavabara-matrka'*—ic deals with judicial procedure, 
title of law, etc. 

13 Hist. of Dbarmasastra, op. cit., p. 268. 
14 Ed. Bib. Indica, Calcutta, 1905. 
15 Published in memoirs of ASB., vol. III. 
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(i) Diayabbaga'*—this is by far the most well-known ‘work 

` of Jimiitavahana. Dealing as it does with the inheritence 

of, and the order of succession to, property this work is 

still regarded as the greatest authority in Bengal in these 

matters. In this province this work enjoys the same posi- 

tion as that of the mitaksar@ of Vijñāneśvara in the 

other provinces. 

From the 'colophons to the works they appear to 

have originaly formed parts of a general treatise entitled 
Dbharmaratna!* l 


. His time and personal history 


The precise date of Jimütavahana has not yet been settled, All 
that.we can do is to attempt to determine the lower and uppet limits 
of his time. The lower limit of his time is fixed by the mention of 
himself and of his? Kalaviveka in the Durgotsavaviveka of Sulapani 
who is supposed to have flourished in the 14th cent, A.D. 

Jimütavahana mentions DhiareSvara Bhojadeva whose date approxi- 
mately falls in. the 1 ith century A.D. which, therefore, fixes the 
upper limit of fimütavahana's date. - Jimütavahana is styled Pari- 
bbadriya (belonging to the Paribhadra family of the Radhiya Brahmanas 
of Bengal) and Mabhammahopadbyaya (great teacher) in his works. 


Aniruddha Bhatta: bis works 


(i) Haralata*—it deals with impurity consequent on birth 
and death of relatives, the acts perinitted or prohibited 
during the period of impurity, etc 

(ii) Pitrdayita'*—tt is intended for the guidance of the 
followers of the sémaveda in their daily duties, the 
performance of Sraddbas, etc. 


His time and personal history 


From the concluding verse of the Haralaté and its colophon we 
gather that Aniruddha was an inhabitant of Vibarapattaka (or, pataka) 


16 Printed several times. 


17 Cp. qd कालविवेकः समाप्तः — Colophon to. Kalaviveka. 
18 Ed. Bib. Indica, No. 1198, Calcutta, 1909. 


19 Ed. Skt. Sahitya Parisat Series, No. 6, Calcutta. 
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‘on the bank of the Ganges and wasa Dharmadbyaksa*® and that 
he was a Cam pabattiya”’ and a Mabamabopadbyaya (a great teacher) 
Aniruddha is mentioned in the Danasagara (ls. 6, 7) of Ballalasena. 
who refers to him as his guru or spiritual guide, Govindaraja is 
among the latest authors mentioned by Aniruddha. This would fix 
the upper limit of his date at the rath century A.D. The lower 
limit is fixed by the mention of his works by Raghunandana and 
Govindananda whose date approximately falls between the end of the 
15th century and the beginning of the 16th 

Owing to lack of conclusive evidence it is doubtful whether this 
Aniruddha is identical with the Aniruddha to whom the C dturmásya- 
paddbati?? and the Bhagavatattva-mafijari?? are attributed 


Ballalasena 


(i) Danasagara?*— it deals exhaustively with various kinds of 
gifts and the merits accruing from them. . 

(ii) Adbbutaságara —it treats of various kinds of portents, 
viz., celestial, terrestrial, etc. and the means of averting 
them. The two works entitled Acarasdgara and | Pratistba. 
sdgara appearing from verses 55 and 56 of the Danasagara 
to have been composed by Ballalasena have not yet been 
recovered. The Danasagara is believed to have been left 
unfinished by Ballalasenz and completed by his son 
Laksmanasena. 

Ballalasena’s date is fairly certain. He flourished in the 12th 
century A.D. 
Halayudba Bhatta: his works 

Brabmanasarvasva*® (also known as Karmopadesini)—As the 
very name implies the book deals with all the duties 
(satvasva) of the Brahmanas following the Yajurveda. 


20 This is perhaps the same as Dbarmadbikarana (judge) 

21 As the name of his residence is given above as Vibarapattaka this pro- 
bably means the Gain to which he belonged. This Gain exists even to day in 
Bengal 

22 Proceedings of the ASB 1869, p. 137. 

23 Mitra’s Notices, vol. No 2700 

24 It still exists in Mss. Sce Kane, Hist of Dharmasastra op P- 340, 


Ln. 792 
25. Ed. M. Jha, Benates, 1905 26 Printed several times, 
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[5], 19 of this work Halayudha informs us that besides the 
above he also. wrote the -Mimimsa-sarvasva, Vaisnava-sarvasva 
‘Saiva-sarvasva and ‘Pandita-sarvasva. but none of these works seems to 
^ have survived 


His time and personal history 


From the introductory verses of the Brbmana-sarvasua we come 
to learn. that son of one Dhanafijaya of vatsa gotra, who was a Dharma- 
dhyaksa, (judge) Haliyudha had two elder brothers named I$àna 
"and Pafupati, Halayudha began his cate r as a- Raja-pandita then 
became ` Mahimatya and afterwards he was raised to the position of 
Dbarmadbikarin. or judge. The term Avasthika (or, ävasathika?) 
‘as an epithet of Halayudha found in the colophons, is rather obscure. 

The nature of the reference to Laksmanasena contained in the 
 Brübmagasarvasua makes him a contemporary of that king (between 


.. path and 13th centuries A.D.) 


Sulapani^". 
Of the many works attributed to Sülapáni the following appear to 
be the genuine works of Sülapani the. nibandba writer of Bengal : — l 
- (i) Dola-yatra-viveka 
(ii) . Vrata-kāla-viveka 
` (iñ) Sambandba-viveka 
| (iv) Dattaka-viveka 
(v) Ekadasi-viveka 
(vi) Samkranti-viveka 
C (vin) Durgotsava-viveka 


The very names of the above works speak clearly for their contents. 


. Sülapáni's age ranges between the 1 ith and 1501 centuries A.D. 
Very little is known about his personal history. In the colophons to 
his: works he is styled Mabamabopadbyaya (or, simply upadbyaya) 
and Sabudiyan which word is considered, not on very plausible grounds 
` to refer to a degraded section of the Radbiya Brahmanas of Bengal. 


` 27 For detailed accounts of Sülapáni and his works see S. C. Banerji in NIA 
.vol V, Nos. 7 and 8, pp. 145-156, 169-176 
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Srinatha-acarya-chdamani 
He has the distinction of : beitig ‘the teacher of Raghunandana the 
great figute in the navya smrti of Bengal His name has- sunk into 
unmerited oblivion. He wrote a number of works which comprised 
original treatises and. commentaries 
M. Chakravarti has, conveniently divided his works into the 
following groups 
1. The commentaries _ 
(i) Stra-manjari (or, Chandoga-pavisista-prakasa) 
(i) Tatparya-dipika (on Tithi-viveka of Silapani) 
(ui) Sraddha-viveka-vyakbya (on Silapani’s Sraddba-viveka) 
(iv) | Daya-bbaga-tippan: (on Jimitavahana’s Daya-bbaga) 
The Arnava group 
(1) . Vivekarnava 
(i) Krtya-tattvdrnava ` 
-(itt) — Suddbi-tattvarnave. 
3. The Candrika group: 
(i) — Acára-candrika' 
(u) Sraddba-candrika 
(iii). Dina-candrika. ` 
| 4. "The Dipiki group 
(1) Gidha-dipika 
(i) - Sraddba-dipika. 
The Viveka group | 


(1) ` Durgotsava-viveka 


D. 


(ii) Prāyaścitta-viveka - 
(ii) Suddbi-viveka. 

Raghunandana refers to Srinatha as Zcārya-cūdāmaņi in the 
Yajurvedi-vrsotsarga-tattva Since Raghunandana’s date falls about 
the middle of the 16th century A.D. : Srinatha may be supposed 
to have flourished between the end of the 1gth century and the 
beginning of the 16th 


28 For an account of Srinatha’s works see JASB.,.1915,. pp. 346-349. 
29 Smrti-tattva, Ed. Jivananda Vidyasagar, II. p. 640. l 
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Raghunandana | 
He is one of the brightest stars in the firmament of medieval 
Bengal,- The brief epithet Smartab, used by the Bengalis in order to 
refer to him, is itself a proof of the great popularite enjoyed by 
Raghunandana in Bengal. His eminence eclipsed the fame of the 
writers of Smrti-nibandbas ०. Bengal preceding and succeeding him. 


- His works?" 
The tattvas—twenty-eight in number 
Besides these tattvas Raghunandana is credited with the authorship 

of the following comparatively ‘less known works: — 

(i) Déya-bhaga-vyakhya 

(i) Tirtha-yatra-tattva, also called Tértha-tattva, 

(ui) Dvédasa-yatra (or, -pramána)-tattva 

(iv) | Gayz-fraddba-paddbati 

(v) Réasa-yatra-paddbati_ 


(vi) Tripuskara-santi-tattva. 


His time and personal bistory 


. Many are the opinions expressed on the date of Raghunandana. 
Of all the arguments the most convincing one appears to be that the 
upper limit of his date is fixed at 1500 A.D by his mentioning, inter 
alia, Sülapáni, Rayamukuta, etc. The lower limit is fixed at 1600 
A.D. by the fact that his works are quoted and criticised by 
Viramitrodaya and Nilakantha." 


Govindananda 
His works 
(i) Dana-haumudi 
(it) Suddbi-kaumudi ` 
(iii) Srdddha-kaumudi, 
(iv) Varsa-kriya-kaumudi. 


3o For the names of the tattvas see /ASB., 1915, p. 352 fÈ 
31 “The first four of the following books have been published in the Bib 
Indica Series. . 
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(v) Tattvartba-kaumudi (com. on Sulapini’s -Prayascittae 
viveka?) | 
(vi) Artha-kaumudi (on Srinivasa's Suddbi-dipika)?® 


The names of the above works speak for their contents, 


His time and personal history 
Govindananda, styled Kavikankánácárya, is placed, not on very 
- conclusive evidence, by M. Chakravarti about the middle of the 16th 
century, ‘The mention of the word "varsa-krtya" by Raghunandana 
has led some scholars to think that Govindananda was anterior to 
Raghunandana, but this word is taken by some to mean “rites to be 
performed ‘in’ the year" rather than the Varsa-kriya-kaumudi of - 


Govindananda, ` 


S. C. Banerji 


32 Ed. J. Vidyasagara with text of Prayaícitta-viveha, Calcutta, 1893. . 
33 Printed in Bengali characters—See Kane, Hist. of Dharmasastra. 


MISCELLANY 


The date of the Prakrta Paingala 


It is possible to fix approximately the date of the ‘“Prakrta 
Paingala". Mr. C. M. Ghosh! the editor of the Asiatic Society 
edition (abbr. AS) has assigned the work to the fourteenth century. 
The same has been supported by some eminent scholars, others again 
slightly differ and think the work only one century younger than this 
date, . Let us consider the opinions of Professors Jacobi’, Schubring”, 


L. P. Tessitori,s S. K. Chatterjee, Gune,' B, C. Mazumder,? 


1 Vide Introduction p. VII, Mr. Ghosh observes "There is a great interval 
of time between the appearance of the aphorisms of Pingla (-chanda sütram), and 
of the present work. The latter could not have appeared before ithe fourteenth 
century of the Christian erd, at least in the form we see it: whereas the former 
is generally believed to have its birth at the same time.” 

2 Also auch hier erkannt man dasz Pingala zu der Metrikerschule ‘der 
Magadhas gehórte. Sie bestand schon lange vor ihm; denn Hemacandra ist 
wenigstens drei Jahrhunderte älter als Pingala. ‘Sanat Kumara caritam, p. XXVI, 
(Trans.: It. should be observed here that Pingala, belonged to the Magadha 
school of metrician. It existed long before him. For, Hemacandra is at least 
three centuries earlier than Piügala. Prof. Keith makes it clear in his Hjstory 
of Sanskrit Literature. “The text ascribed to Pingala on Prakrit metres is much 
later.” In the footnote he observes “Ed. KM..41. 1894. It is dated not before 
the fourteenth century by Jacobi, Bbabisatta Kaba, p. 5.” p. 416. , 

- ३- “Der Chandabkosa stammt aus der ersten Hälfte der 15 Jahrhunderts. . Er 
ist mithin gegen hundert Jahre junger als das Paiya Pingala, das den gleichen 
stoff in so gus wie derselben Sprache behandelt. ZDMG. Band. 75. 1921. $:97 
(Tragfs.: © The Chandabkofa appears in the first half of the 1 sth century. It is, 
therefofe! , one hundred years late than the Paiya Pingala, which treats the same 

Subject nay in the same language). 
' 4. "To confine myself to mentioning only one, but most important feature 
of this later Apab. stage, I'may quote the czse of the present passive which 
“+ 1 commonly ending in ije (Xijjal) is a sign that the process of simplification of 
3 double consohants and léigthéning of the preceding vowel which is the chief 
phonetic characteristics of the ‘modern vernaculars comparable with the Apab. 
had: alteady begun long befor thé fourteenth century, during or after which 
Dime: the final redaction of ‘the "Prakrta Paingala’ seems to have taken place." 

5 “The book in its _present form dates from the latter half of the rath 
century. -ODBL.-vol EZ Sec. 64, p. 113. 
~ "The Prakrta-paifigala compiled -at the end of the 15th century is an im- 
portant exdmple of the carrying on of the Apabhrarisa (and to some extent) of 
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D. C. Ganguli®. and H. P. Sastri® -and proceed ‘in out individual 
investigation. - By a close analysis-of their views: we observe that most: - 
of these scholars have accepted the work to be of the fourteenth century 
Only Prof. Gune has varied from them and assigned the younger date 
to the work. Professor S. K. Chatterjee -has, however, given two: - 
different dates in his-two different works, but. since his “Indo-Aryan. 
and Hindi” where the modified view’ occurs, appeats later, we believe, 
the date of the work which he has fixed: there, is. possibly more correct 
according to his judgment. In his later work he has shared the same 
view with . Prof, Gune and accepted.- the work to be'of the 15th 
century l 

In arriving at a conclusion we shall have to-take some facts into 
consideration which will. help ‘us ro: determine the date -more l 
appfoximately - ; 

(1) - As the Prākrta Paiñgala 15 47 compilation, it contains: stanzas’ * 
from various sources. It possesses six- stanzas!^ from the Karpsramatijar - 
which is a work of the tenth century!*.' It contains a stanza’ from: 


the Prakrta tradition right down to the broad day light of .New-Indo-Atyan.” 
Indo Aryan and Hindi, p. 98 
6 “Now, the Prakrta-paiügala quotes as examples verses about the Chauhan 
king Hammira who flourished in the early fourteenth .century. The :Prakrta-. 
paitigala, therefore, may be placed in the 15th and Markandeya. much later. than 
that, as Pingala to him is already Pingalapada” Bhabisatta Kuba, p. 69. N 
7 “The learned editor has very rightly held that this work: did not come, 
into its present form earlier than the latter-half of the 14th century A.D., ‘and + 
that it cannot be later than the early decades of the 16th’ century.” History of - 
the Bengali Language, p. 225 
8 "Prákrta.Paiügalam is a work on Prakrta metrical science.: It .is a 
compilation from several treatises, and it seems to have been completed im the 
early years of the fourteenth century." ` Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. XI 
P. 565 
9 “In Sanskrit the first writer on prosody is Pingalanaga. From him the 
art of prosody is often called Piügala. There is a Prakrit work on prosody written: 
evidently long after Piügala which goes by the name of Prikrit Paingald. There 
are reasons to believe that this work was written in. Rajpatana, and in the 
fourteenth century." Preliminary Report on tbe operation in search of Mss. of 
Bardic Chranicles (Asiatic Society of Bengal), p. 18 
10 Varna Vrtta stanza 107: V.S. 115; V.S, 151; V.S 187; V.S. 189; 
V.S. 201 
. 1: Prof Manomohan Ghosh has fixed the date of Rajasckhara, the author of 
the work between 880-920 VC. vide Karpsramafijari: Sec.: 28 pp. LXV. 
12° Matra Stanza, 55. न i 
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the Gatha-saptasati of Hala, but that does not help us any way in 
fixing : the date of the work. But more important is the fact that it 
bears unmistakable influence of the Gita-Govinda of Jayadeva, who 
flourished in the 12th century and was a court-poet of Laksmanasena 

of Bengal. Varna stanza 207, is a reproduction of the famous 

Dasavatara stotra of Jayadeva which occurs in the beginning of the 
Gita-Govinda. Besides, in Varna stanza 215 occurs an expression 
“muni-jana-manasahamsa”” which is found in the Gita-Govinda.™ 
So, we can unhesitatingly admit that the Prakrta Paingala is post- 
Jayadeva and was composed sometime after: the 12th century. 

. (2) In the Prakrta Paiñgala there are references to some | medieval 
princes of considerable fame and supremacy. Of these Dahala Karna?! 
of the Kalacuri dynasty, who for some time was the paramount lord 
of Central India is the foremost, But what is vitally connected 
with the problém is a reference to king Hammira, whose identity and 
date throw much ‘light on the date of the work Though there were 
many Hammiras!? in the annals of Indian history and though the word. 
literally signified a king the Persian ‘Amir’, for some good reasons we 
would ‘identify him as the king of Ranthambhor (Ranastambhapura), 

who bravely fought with Alauddin Khilji and died in the field. As 
Nayacandra describes, Hammira was killed in 1301 A.D. ie. in the 
18th year of the latter’s reign. As this date of Hammira’s execution 
is supported by a Muslim historian Amir Khusru the author of Tarikbi 
Alai, we have no reason to doubt it. From this date of 
Hammira’s execution we can safely conclude: that the Prákrta Paingala’ 
was composed after 1301 A.D. If Hammira be identified with the 
Hammira*® of Mewar, disregarding the validity of our arguments, 


13 Prof S. K. Chatterjee has admitted in his chapter in the History of 
Bengal, vol. I, (Dacca University publication) that Varna stanzas 207, 211, and 
215 bear the marks of the influence of the Gita-Govinda of Jayadeva 

14 Karna's reign covers the period between 1040-70 A.D according to Prof. 
Smith—Early History of India, p 406. 1040-80 A.D. "according to Prof. C. V 
Vaidya—History of Medieval Hindu India p. 188, c. 1042-70 A.D. according to 
Prof. H. Ray—Dynastic History of Northern India, vol. Il p. 897 

15 In the introduction of the edition of the Prakrta Painigala, which is un- 
dertaken by me and almost completed, I have discussed it elaborately. 

16 Mr. C. M. Ghosh identifies him to be the king of Mewar, but on the 
"face of ‘arguments, sufficiently convincing, we cannot lend support to such a 
view. Vide Introduction, p. VIÍ 
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the work should be considered still later, as che great Rana of Mewar. 
flourished during 1301-64 A.D. So in this case, the work is to be 
taken as later than 1364 A.D. | 

(3) In the Prakrta Paihgala there are some perso-Arabic 

vocables!'—— such as —Sulatana, Sahi, Khurasana, Olla, Turuka etc 
This indicates that the Muslim culture was gaining ground day by 
day and was sufficiently spread to find its way into literature. 
» (4) Another fact which deserves consideration is that the seat of 
the Muslim . government was no longer called by its ancient name 
‘Indraprastha; but the modern name ‘Delhi’ was introduced in its 
place. This. fact has been duly noticed by. Mr. C. M. Ghosh the former 
editor of the book.!5 He has rightly considered too, that the Marhatta 
power which flourished during the reign of Aurangzeb and sull later 
was not so powerful" at the time of the composition of the present 
work. . 

From the above discussions, the upper limit of the date becomes 
sometime after 1301 A. D., if Hammira stands for Hammira of Ran- 
thambhor and after 1364 A.D., if the same stands for the Rana of 
Mewar. But it. may be a fact that the glories or the heroic achieve- 
ments of a king could hardly find access to literature after some time 
had passed for the spread of the same from mouth to mouth. In some - 
cases the court-poets desccribed the incidents forthwith and could 
hardly brook any loss of time in magnifying and distorting historical 
facts. But disregarding such particular instances we must take into 
consideration the fact that since the Prakrea Paingala is a compilation 
and it presupposes the existence .of some work from which the heroic 
descriptions of Hammira have been quoted, a considerable period mist 
have elapsed between the heroic career of Hammira and the appearance 
of this metrical treatise. If we take the period to be of at least fifty 
years, the upper limit of the date of the work becomes sometime after 
1351 A. D., if Hammira be the king ‘of Ranthambhor and after 
1414 A.D. if the same represents the king of Mewar. 


17 Mr. C. M. Ghosh observes “The following words often met with in the 
description of battles between’ Hindus and^Mahomedans, also indicate the time 
to be subsequent to the advent of the latter in India." 

18 Ibid. p. VIL Vide Mitra stanza, 147. 

19 lbid. p. VIL 
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(5) Now let us determine the lower limit of the date. The 


“Prakria ‘Paingala’ has been referred to in the Prakrta-sarvasva ^ 


of Markandeya. Four stanzas and a fragment of one of the same have 
been'quoted in this work??. To Markandeya Pingala is not an ordinary 


person but a much respected metrician whom he respectfully cites as an 


authority."' Such’ a fact leads us to the assumption: that Piügala 
flourished , long before Markandeya, who existed according to Prof 
Gune quite late “in the 17th century.” So we can be sure that the 
Prakrta . Paiügala was composed certainly long before Markandeya the 


-author of the Prakrta Sarvásua, But we think further investigation 1s 


-still-necessary to arrive at a more accurate date. 


(6) Pingalarthapradipa of Laksminatha Bhatta which -is a. 


gominentary on the ‘Prakrta Paingala’ and at the same time maintains 


the glory of a separate original work was composed in 1601. A. D.. 2 


So it is quite evident that the ‘Prakrta Paingala’ can never be later 


than 160i. A, D. as a very commentary to the work was composed in 
that ‘date, But another consideration should be taken into account. 
"The date. of the original work can never coalesce with the date of the 
commentary. So we can rightly ‚assume that the original Prakrta- 
Paiügala was composed ‘sometime earlier than the present commentary 


Pingalarthapradipa: Such an assertion can never be contradicted on 


20 Prakrta Sarvasva 





V, Matra stanza 8: 

. XVII. e 9. 
XVII Varna stanza 136. 
XVH - Matra stanza 6. 

- XVII Varna stanza 68 
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21 ‘lu Sri Pingalapadairdirghasya laghutvatidesat.” Prakrta Sarvasva, 
V. 106. . m 

24 Vide.- Introduction "Bhabisattakaha.". Ed. Prof. Gune. 

23 Vide Report on Search for Sanskrit Mss. 1884-87: Collected works of 
Sir R Bhandarkar, vol. II. Poona, p. 334. “The work: appears from a state- 
ment in Dr. Kielhorn’s Report for 1880-81 (p. 71) to have been composed’ in 
Samvat 1657 or ior A.D. Burnell’s Ms. of the work was written in- Saka 
1554 ie. 1632 A.D. (Tanjore Cat. pp. 53 and 175) and Kielhorn' in 
Samvat 1716 or 1660 A.D." In, ‘Evolution of Magadh? Prof. A. Banerjee Sastri 
‘observes: “Pingalarthapradipa, a work on prosody in 160: A.D. records verses 
in various languages from various older works, some referring to contemporary 
princes of known dates, one of those written in Apabhramsa praises Karna of 
Cedi, c. first half of the eleventh century A.D., others are in Tertiary Prakrit, in 
honour of Hammira c. thirteenth century A.D." p. 22 
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-account of the fact that in those days of inconvenient communications 
and indifference in literary activities of the people any text required 
sufficient length of time to obtain circulation among scholars which 
might induce them to write commentary upon it. So if we accept the 
petiod to be fifty years the lower limit of the date of the work becomes 
1551 A. D. So we can safely reach the conclusion that the work was 
certainly composed sometime between 1351 A. D. (but 1414 A. D 
if the other alternative be accepted and Hammira stands for the great 
Rana of Mewar) and 1551 A. D. But to be more precise we must say 
that the work was compiled. by (so-called) Piügala sometime between 
1400 A. D. and 1500. So, we think the work belongs to the 1 5th 
century as has been suggested ‘by Professors Gune and S. K 

Chatterjee.?* i 


S. N. GHOSHAL.. 


24 The date of Chandabko£a -has been calculated by Schubring basing on the 
assumed date of the Prakrta Paingala. If by facts from any other ‘source, the 
same date of Chandabkoía be, confirmed, then we may get a more accurate date 
-of the Prakrta Paingala In the absence of any such fact, we Leve no other 
alternative but to fall back on a hypothesis as we have done here 
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The Bihu-geet (Assamese pastoral songs) 


I 

“The food-supply is all-important ‘to the community and thus among 
an agricultural people, for instance, seed and harvest time have social 
significance, and are therefore times of dancing." The seed time in 
Assam is commemorated with the Bohag Bihu which ushers in the New 
Year; the harvest season has its festival in the Magh Bihu, a period of 
rest and feasts. There are two other less important Bihu festivals. The 
term Bibu is certainly derived from the Sanskrit Viswvat; in Chittagong 
it is Biya and in South India Vishu.” In classical Assamese literature 
the term probably meant festivity, though the Bihu par excellence has 
always been the festivity of the New Year. l 

The Bohag Bihu ushers in the Spring—the showets, sprouting grass, 
green leaves, and the stimulating breeze. The month of Bohag, especially 
the first week, is a period of songs, dance, social visits and fairs. The 
dance which accompanies the merriment is known as the Bihu dance. 
Sculptures depicting the dance and attributed to the ninth century have 
been found. They have been presetved at Tezpur. The dance has ordi- 
narily a fixed pattern and was probably magical in origin, being asso- 
ciated with the fertility rites of primitive people. The bending of the 
waist and movement of the pelvic region seem to be the striking features 
of the Bihu dance; the contraction and relaxation of the abdominal blood- 
vessels have an invigorating effect upon the dancer." 

The hills and plains tribals celebrate the Bihu and its allied forms. 
The Khasis, for example, have their Nongkrem he'd at Smit, near 
Shillong. The Nongkrem is a part of the Pom Blang or goat-killing 
ceremony performed for the well-being of the peop'e and the prosperity 
of the crop. A similar dance is the Shad Suk Mynsiem, the dance 
for the repose of the soul. In the case of the Kacharis, who form the 
ethnic basis of the Assamese people, the dance does not have any fixed 


1 Camilla Wedgwood, Dance, in Ency. Brit., 14th edition. 

2 Chaitra Vishu, a chapter heading in P. V. Jagadisa Ayyar's South Indian 
Festivities, Madras, 1921, p. 65. 

3 MS. of prose Ramayana, 17th century. 

4 The section: Native Sex Dances, in Encyclopaedia Sexualis, edited by 
Victor Robinson, may be of interest in this connexion. 
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pattern, The dance in its purest form is to be seen only among the 
Mitis in north-east Assam and it is probable its radiating centre was not 
any part of Assam but south-west China where Spring festivals 003 
similar nature were once popular. There are certain common featutes in 
the Assamese Bihu and descriptions of ancient. Chinese festivals. In the 
Bihu young men and women dressed in their best repair to the village 
green or sometimes to more secluded spots and there start dancing. "The 
dance is invariably accompanied by antiphona! songs. all alternately 
rhymed quatrains, the competition being between a girl and a boy, the 
others accompanying them. Before they go to the dance the girls deco- 
rate their hair with the Kapou-phul or orchis, The flower is often men- 
tioned in songs. Marriage frequently takes place as a result of these 
dances and musical bouts. 

Marcel Granet, on the evidence of the Shih ching attributed to Con- 
fucius, tries to determine the character of the seasonal festivals of ancient 
China, and as regards the Spring festivals of Cheng (Honan).he has it 
that “in the state of Cheng the youths and girls gathered in large num- 
bers at the junction of the Chen and Wei rivers. They came there .in 
companies to gather the orchis, they challenged one another in anti- 
phonal songs. When the couples were united the new lovers presented 
each other at parting with a flower as a love-token and symbol 
of betrothal.” These festivals were "held in the springtime, the period 
of universal fecundity." Singing and dancing contests, flower gather- 
ing and sexual rites—these were some of the features which characterised 
these festivals. The songs were mostly improvised and consisted of “‘a 
series of slightly modified couplets; each couplet consists in the juxtapost- 
tion ‘of two strictly correspondent phrases.” These songs like the Bihu 
songs, are based on pure sentiment; they are not so much descriptive or 
based on incidents as in ballads.. l l | l 

Marcel Granet’s conclusions tempt one to find relationship between 
the Bihu and ancient Chinese festivals. It should of course be remem- 
bered that the Bihu that we sec now-a-days has been shorn of much of 
its older exuberance: it is at present quite a tame affair, barring certain 
exceptions. But before drawing hasty conclusions it would be better to 


wait for more comprehensive evidences. To raise a corroborative point 


5 Marcel Granet, Festivals and Songs of. Ancient China, London, 1932 
Pig. 6 Marcel Granet, p. 209 
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from ethnology, it may be added that a strong strain among the in- 
habitants.of Assam has been Indo-Chinese (Nesiot) and thereby hangs a 
tale. Love. songs based on pure sentiment are also found among the 


Shans, an Indo-Chinese people. 


II 

It has been said that nothing wlll survive in any human society 
unless it has a functional value. With the Hinduisation and sophisti- 
cation of the people the Bihu has outgrown its functional value and is 
surviving. rather as part of a "national" festival. It cannot be doubted 
that the datice, to some persons at ‘least, gives "an opportunity for 
pleasurable exercise.” If the dance is not as widespread as it ought -to 
have been, the songs which had a kindred birth, are very much alive. 
An unpublished collection stores some two thousand specimens. The 
Ban-ghosas are allied to the Bihu-geets, or rather, the latter are an exten.“ 
sion .of the’ former. Ban (Sanskrit Vanam) means open fields and 
pastures, implying that these songs ate pastoral compositions. In 
Chattishgarh such compositions are known as Ban-bhajans. 

The tines to which the songs are sung ate no less significant than 
their poetic beauty. They are chiefly two, one found among the Kacharis 
and the other among the Miris of north east Assam.’ The tunes start 
on a low scale but as the songster nears the end of each quatrain he 
syncopates the notes to be immediately followed by brisk drumming and 
piping. The note of longing and plaintiveness in Assamese pastoral songs 
may be a legacy left by the Tibeto-Chinese speaking peoples to the music 
of Assam. It has made itself felt on nursery, wedding, Vaisnavite and 
modern songs, It may be even possible to compare ‘old Chinese songs 
with Assamese folk-songs in respect of their motifs. The statement should 
not be taken as suggesting borrowing from this side or that but only as 
indicative of a mental atmosphere once felt very much in common among 
the Indo-Chinese peop'es of Assam, Upper Burma and south-west China: 


III 


When the New Year begins, at the commencement of Bohag, the 
male persons of the village form into a band and visit each household and 
7 Here my authority is Sj. Bishnuprasad Rabha, who has studied the music 


and dance forms of Assam. Only five notes are needed to sing the tunes. 
8 The etymology of husari remains undetermined; the word must be of 
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sing benedictory verses known as Husari-geets These are followed by 


the Bihu songs proper. The Bihu party is considered as the symbol of 


the raij.or public, and therefore duly honoured with the offer of cloths 
and coins. Dance accompanies the singing. This 15 rather a restrained’ 
expression of the Bihu spirit . The-true expression is to be seen in those: 
bouts that are held by the young. people in open fields, under the super- | 
vision of nature. The dance in its original form can be seen among’ 
the Miri and certain other sections of the populace in the district of 
North Lakhimpur. It has totally disappeared from Lower: Assam. A 
Ramsa Kachari, dwelling some twenyfive miles to the east of Gauhati, 
told the writer that his people had long given up the Bihu dance be- 
cause their god Bathou (Rudra-Siva) did not countenance it 

The songs used in the Bihu: bouts may also ‘be used at other places 
and other times, as by a girl bending over her loom or by a lad rowing 
his boat. It needs no emphasis that these are primarily love songs. 

Folk-songs depict a love which if not quite direct, is not the same 
thing as the spiritual exaltation or sublimation which the experience 


_ suggests in higher forms of culture. Village people in agricultural and 


pastoral communities have never lived at the level of the intellect. They 
have been more susceptible to the seasonal changes than people dwelling 
in urban surroundings. Hence their songs have a spontaneity and forth 
rightness tare in sophisticated literature 

Love songs appeal most when they couch the sentiments of separa- 
tion and yeatning. Both separation and yearning "have been dominant 
themes of folk-poctry, These are found in their raw forms in the songs 
of culturally backward and forest-dwelling tribes. The Gonds and 
Bhariyas and such tribes dwelling in the Central Provinces give them- 
selves up wholly to the passion-arousing influences of the Spring and 
their songs are of the nature of mating calls,’ Direct expression of 
physical passion is sometimes to be met with in Bihu songs, as in the 
following quatrain :— 


The turtle lays eggs and counts 
On the shining sand of the Luit, 


non-Aryan extraction. {The Husari-geets indicate how the original non-Aryan 
festivity of the Spring is getting Aryanised 

9 Durga N. Bhagwat, Folk-songs from the Satpura Valleys, in 7. of the U. 
of Bombay, January, 1930. 
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My body burns and restless I am 


For on the ghat I saw my sweet.29 
Young people make much of the exciting Spring. ‘They personify 
the Bihu (also the song itself, like the dadariya and the birba of the 
Gonds and. Ahirs, which acquires the colour of a ceremonial. "The. 
Kacharis, in fact, worship the season. The young people justify 
themselves thus— "n 
Roi-no-roi we would sport 
“We sport so long we live 
Do we at death?! l 
Some of the sweetest Bihu songs ate those which reveal the senti- 
ment of yearning, às in— | 
My waist bending and bending 
I pick Babari leaves 
And old arum roots, 
But him whom I wish to see I do rot find 
Alack my eyes caught by fire | 
: The Miris have a class of songs known as Ai Nitam or Sad Songs. 
These are pastoral, often echoing Bihu-geet motifs, but primarily 
melancholy. The lover's yearning often feeds the melancholy of these 
songs. l i 
© In certain Bihu songs the feeling of yearning is intense and the 
lover desires to be transmuted into something which will place 
him in close . proximity of the person loved. The following is a case 
in point— — . 
I shall be a bird and wing to your lake, 
Asa ‘pigeon~shall I flutter on your roof, 
As perspiration shall I be on your body, 
As a flea shall I fly to your cheek. l 


10 The Assamese originals in serial order have been given in an appendix 
to the- essay. The translations here given are mainly literal. 
11 Compare a Phag song of the Bhariyas of Chhindwara— 
Lala re jiyese khele phago, 
Mare se dulami ho. ' f 
Play the Phag while you live 
Enjoy it, young man, 
When death comer 
-You become stiff. . 
Durga N. ‘Bhagwat, J. of the B. University, p. 156. 
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The lover becomes so unhappy ‘at’ separation that he would fain be 
à bird and make use of wings. The desire to be a bird is a recurring 
motif — 

As I was washing cloth sirip sirip . 
Up flew the Tun., 
I felt like winging with the bird _ 

ग For you were not by me 

The impatient lover’s figure is one of the most interesting in 
literature. , 

The Assamese maiden keeps her eyes and ears open while she sits 
at her loom; she goes to the river bank to see if her lover’s boat has 
come; she clasps a piece of betel and waits for the cover of darkness to 
meet her man. The Assamese swain plays notes on his pipe and 
stands on a mound in the paddy field and looks for his girl. One 
comes across such parallels in the folk-songs of various countries. 

- The lover's impatience sometimes distils itself into a desire to fuse 
into or blend with the object of desire. The lover longs, as has’ 
been shown above, to be a drop of perspiration on the body of his 
sweetheart; he even goes so far as to cry out— 

There's the goat bleating, the crow cawing, 
Oh, to whom shall I my heart unfold 

I feel, O my sweet, as if 

You within my body I would hold | 


If this. is one extreme of passion, naive and sometimes crude 


~ 


there are also songs which make of love almost a spiritual feeling 
The refined expression of the restiveness of a heart swayed by passion 
in thé - song below | seems to be beyond the range of sophisticated 
= idi र 
My mind settles neither at home, dear, 
~ Nor does it settle abroad 
As the teased cotton floats in the air 


So to float do I long 


Equally refined is the Miri song given below— 
Kuruange kabdung itolani ibogla 
Ngke acin adubang rangkilana rangkils i 


12 Sakbhal Kagyung, Ai Nitam, in Bardaisila, part 1o, p. 18. 
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One’ is to imaginé a solitary reaper at one corner of the paddy 
field, alone in the midday sun, wailing to herself— 

Perching on a branch the kurua looks about and 

cries out wildly; my tiny heart too becomies 

restless at some unaccountable sentiment. 


IV 


The social background peeps out through these pastoral composi- 

tions, even the caste system comes in— _ 
Chait is out, Bohag is in, 

: The Babari flower is in bloom, 
I care not if I die with you 
If my caste 1 lose. 

In the following song the girl belongs to the Sudra sub-caste 
of Kalita and her lover belongs toa lower caste and there is a 
hurdle on their way to union. But with the cool sense of a woman 
urged on by the instincts she would flout at all conventioris— 

. While looking for you and crossing the fencing 
| planted my foot on a thorn, 

If you so desire if I so desire 

What will the Kalita caste do? 

Another more interesting: aspect of social life which the songs 
record is the relation subsisting between the maiden and the spinning 
and .weaving institution. Every Assamese maiden is supposed to know 
weaving. Even the excellence of a princess was judged by her capacity 
as spinner and weaver. There are instances in old chronicles to show 
that the government itself took interest in this home industry. In 
1740 a queen taught spinning and music to girls of all castes at her 
royal palace. In fact, the hand-loom has been so closely related to the 
_life and thought of-Assamese women that the latter have inevitably 
drawn upon the institution for imagery to-express their sentiments. 
Songs characterised by such imagery are usually difficult to translate. 
The following are a few instances which throw light on spinning and 
weaving in general :— ` ` l 
' When I was a child I tended the cattle 

Being young 1 sat at the loom; 
Right and left I plied the shuttle, 
“When came my: love.and gave the call. 


The Bibu-geet (Assamese pastoral Gong) 6s 


My darling is away. in. the Mishmi land 
- Cotton he will bring, 
You would weave a skirt'and à breast-cove: 
For.me you would weave-a jacket, 
With one throw I break my spinning-wheel 
I smash also my shuttle 
For if our dancer is carried off 
With whom shall we. stay? 

The last quatrain suggests that in a dance: bout the chief female 
dancer has been carried off by some ardent fellow whom she has been 
able to attract, hence this indignation on the “part. of her friend 
These Gretna Green marriages have to be formalised later on. This 
shows that the Bihu dance is in a way also any occasion, for the choice - 

f life partners It may be noted that: ‘sometimes - even . married 
women take part ih the dance 


- APPENDIX 
The texts here given are mostly from Sj Nakul Bhuyan’s collection 
Bobagi, 3rd edition Sibsagar 
l “Luitar bali bagi dhakedhaki 
Kasai kani pare lekhi 
Gate jui jwale sariah bagare 
Dhanak pani. ghatat dekhi 
Roi-no-roi dhemali karim, 
Jiyai chako mane dhemali karim oi 
Marile kahani karim 
' Kakàl bhangi bhángi tolo. babari sak 
: Aru arubelir kacu, l P 
. Jake cába khojo take oi nedekho 
. Kino jui laga caku! 
Carai hai parim gai tomare bilat oi 
Para hai parim salat, 
Gham hai parim gat tomare sarirat 
Makhi hai parim gai galat. 
Cirip cirip kari kapor dhui asilo 
Oparat urile cuni, 
Tunir lagate urim jen. lagil 
Osarat nahalà tumi. | 


1.H.Q., MARCH, 1949 | B AE - 


- Tbe Bibu-geet (Assamese pastoral songs) 


Sage balbalai kowai kalkalai 

' Kak petar kath kam, - 
Ane mane lige tomak oi maina 
Sarirat sumuwai lam, 


... Gharato nabahe mane samaniya ` 


Parato nabahe man, S 
Kamowa tulabor jenekai urise 
Tenekai utibar man. 
Cate cate gai bohage palehi. 
Phulile babari phul, : 
Tomire lagate maro jadi marim oi 
l Eri jām nijari kul. 
Tolai caote japanā deote 
Bindhile aghaiyā hule, 
Toro mane gale moto mane gale 
Ki kariba kalita kule. 
Saru hai asilo garu rakhisilo 
. Dhüngar.hai lagalo tat, .. 
Olotai. obhotai miko mirisilo 
Mor dhane lagale mat. 
Dhanegai āsegai: misimir desat 
Aniba kapāhar jolā, "T 
Tumi bai lobà rihakai mekhelz 
; Amik bai diba sola. 
E Thekeci bhángi jào ruphahi jatarti 
Bhukuwai bhangi jào miko, 
Amire nàcanik jadi dhari niye 
Ami kar lagat thako.” - 


.. PRAPHULLADATIA Goswami 


Extracts from the Ratnavali ‘ 


The Ratnávali is an important treatise on Tantric rituals, according to 
the Agamas of the Vaisnavites; and, like other Tantric texts, this also has 
a section dealing with temple architecture. It is a compendium in prose, 
the matter being collected from various Agamic texts, the more important 

„ones being mentioned in the opening section.’ It forms thus a.pocket . 
: manual for teady reference, prepared for the use of a particular family of 
Tantric priests 

There is no mention of the author either in the opening section or ih 
` the colophon. A Ratndvalt is found mentioned in the Manusyalaya- 
-candrika”-and its authorship is asigned to Murari arid Parasara; The 


`. former is a Saivite and. figures as the author of the Saivagamanibandbana .. ° 


< or Nibandbana, as it is popularly termed. - Hence the Vaispavite. text un- 
der’ reference may presumably be assigned to ParaSara ds 
The extracts given refer to some features of temple architecture and 
even to the extent they go, they throw some new light on the subject 
with reference to Vaisnavite shrines, Compare, for instance, the reference 
to the Tarunalaya, the deities to be wrought on the major sides, the 
names of the Vaisnavite shrines (based on the number of) storeys etc. They ` 
are therefore' of more than passing interest to students of temple archi- 
tecture. A detailed study of the whole text, ig and when it is possible; 
must, therefore, be of great value to students of Indian architecture 


Extracts. 
* * * * * 


* * * * * 
पूर्वश्रवानुश्रबमेदभिन्नमारोपयन्त' पुरुष' प्रपथे ॥ l 
सनतूकुमांरोत्तरगार्गीयपारमपाराशर्यपद्मोद्भवनलंकूबरपुष्करसोमदन्तवेहासयानन्दाख्यहेररय- 


गर्भीयनारदीयपारभपुरुषकापालिकादोनि तन्लाशि fatter मधुकरेमांध्वीवत यथामति 


सारमुद्ध त्य भूपरीचादीनां क्रियाणां रत्नावली नाम प्रयोगपद्धतिः क्रियते | 
* + * & * 


1 See the opening section given below 
2 Vide Manusyalayacandrika, chapter I, verse 8 


पराशरसुरारिप्रोक्करक्षावली इति 
3 Compare the colophon: 


इति Agafa (दत्त) तशैवागमनिवन्धने इंति 
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ग्रामे नगरे वा पत्तने$पि वान्यत वा .महाविमानातूर्व' तरुणालय' कल्पयेत*। पश्चात्‌ 
` कृतमृद्धिकर' भवति महतस्थानम्‌ । ` तस्मा दैश्वयकामेः प्रथमं तरुणालंय' . कर्तव्यम्‌ । देव 
तत्रव संस्थाप्य प्रासादमारमेत्‌। । तत्रः तरुणालय' कूटाकार' कतेव्यम्‌। तद्गृहं पञ्चहस्त 
Hes चतुरश्रमणडप' सुरक्षित' कुयोत्‌ । तल गर्भेन्यास' रल्लन्यास_ च नेष्यते। तस्य 
मध्ये (iz सुधया काष्ठेन वा कुर्यात्‌ । एवं बाह्मस्थान कल्पयित्वा तत्न देव' प्रतिष्ठाप्य 
त' प्रार्थयित्वा. मूलविमानमारभेत । सम्यककृते विमाने प्रतिमायां कल्पितायां प्रतिष्ठाज्ञानि 
विधिवत्‌ कृत्वा तरणालयगत' देवः संपूज्य कुम्भे चावाह्य विमानगतायां मूलाचिकायां 
नियोजयेत्‌ ॥ l | 
* * * * * 

amg यस्मात्‌ कुरुते तत्स्थो भगवान्‌ तस्मात्‌ प्रासादः* । - अज्ञलतालहस्तेः प्रमाण 
जञात्वा प्रासाद' कुर्यात्‌*। अङ्गलप्रमाण' लिविध ainga मालांबुल' देहलव्याहुलमिति ।० 
. ०.० इति मानाङ्गस' स्मृतम्‌ । यजमानस्थाचार्यस्य वा मध्यमाहुलि, मध्यमपवोयाम' ATAT- 
Ww erg’) प्रतिभायाम' तं दशधा विभज्येक' भाग द्वादशधा .कृत्वा IAR भाग 
देहलब्याङ्घलमिति* लिधान्ग लमुच्यते* | 

ग्रोसाद्विष्कम्भ' पश्चधा विभज्य द्विभाग', सक्षभागलिभाग वा. नवभागयचतुभोग' वां .. 
द्वारविस्तारम्‌ + अथवा गभंग्रहस्य विस्तार' लिधा विभज्यैकभागं चतुभौगैकभाग' पश्वभागेक- 
` भाग' वा द्वारविस्तारम्‌ । एवं द्वारमानसुत्तममध्यमाघममेदेन कल्पयेत्‌' ° 


4 Here is described the Tar#nalaya which we find existing in some of the 
well-known. temples in Kerala,. known under the name Srimélasthana, The 
-writer has published a note on this subject in the Journal. of the Indian Society 
of Oriental Arts, IX, pp. 149 1 

5 This gives the derivative‘ meaning of the term prasada. It means "the 
place, residing in which .God dispenses His grace all round.” 

"6 {The first of. these is the familiar meastire commonly mentioned in archi- — 

- tectural treatises: cf. Vastuvidya, ch. I, vv. 4£ 

_ 7 The term yajamana means the man for whom or at whose instance the 
temple is built. Acarya is the high priest who functions as the Sthapati or 
architect-in-chief. Parva means knuckle. The breadth of the middle knuckle 

-is the Angsula of the mitra type l 

8 One-tenth or one-twelfth of the length (or height) of the idol is the 
measure of the. aügula under the Debalavyangula type 

9 These two units of measure are not found mentioned in: popular texts 
on the subject. Both of them are, by their nature, vatiable and can, therefore, 
have no fixity. And that is the reason why the unit of measure used is some- 
times found incised in a prominent place on the basement of the shrine in 
some temples, as for instance in the temple at lrinjalakuda. For, as convention 
‘requires it, the same measure is to be used, when the temple is rebuilt or 
renovated. . 

1o Here is given the measurement of the doorway and this is to be in 
‘definite proportion to’ the breadth of the Prasdda. It is to be 2/sth, 3/7th. or 
4/gth of the Prasade breadth or r/ard, 1/4th or r/sth of the breadth of the 
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प्रासादोत्सेधम्धा विभज्येकभागमधिष्ठानं, द्विभाग' 'पादमान',- 'भाग' प्रस्तरं, भाग' 
कणठं, द्विभाग' शिखर' भागं स्तूपिरिति क्रमेण भाग' कल्पयेत्‌*' । जगती कुसुदवेदीपट्टिका 
'पादुकपोतबेदीप रिपट्टिकाकएठनालीकणं शिरशिखाघट इत्यनुकायम्‌ | | 


Garbbagrba, the three alternatives in each standing for the Uttama, ‘Madbyama 
and Adhama types. Since the Garbbagrba is smaller than the Prasada, the first 
set of alternatives may "have reference to Garbbagrba and the secónd to Pra- 
sada width. ‘This interpretation will make the two sets nearer each other. It 
deserves to be mentioned that the proportions here mentioned are not sanc- 
tioned in other texts; cf. for instance the Tantrasamucasya. The height of the 
doorway is twice the breadth. : 

11 Here is set forth the proportional heights of the parts of the Prasada. 
Dividing the total height of the Prásada into eight equal parts, one part thereof 
will be the height of the basement; two parts, that of the cella, one part that 
of the Prastara or entablature; one part, that of the Gala or neck; two parts, 
that of the Sikbara and one part, that of the St#pi. On this subject all authorities 
agree. 

12 Here are given the ornamental mouldings and certain structural parts. 
These we may briefly notice. 

Jagati, a moulding introduced in: the pedestal, is rectangular in form 
and stands out beyond the Manasiitra as much as it is high. Cf. jagati nama 
unnatacaturasrakava. lt is mentioned by the authors of the works, Mayamata, 
Nibandbana, Manjari, Paddbati, Silparatna, etc., but not by the author of the 
Manasara. . 

Kumuda is a variety of circular moulding of the basement, a semi-circle 
projecting from a vertical diameter. This corresponds to the Torus, familiar in 
the architecture of the west. In shape it may be octagonal also, this being the 
shape approved for the Padabandba type of basement. In the Pratibandba 
type, the Kumada must invariably be circular, according to the Kasyapa-Silpa: 
cf. Patala vi, verse 26: 


स्वेषां प्रतिबन्धानां sae वृत्तमिष्यते । 


पादबन्धतलानां तु TEN कुमुद' भवेत्‌ ॥ 
The circular type of Kumuda is described as kubbavat vrttam while the Silpa- 
ratna compares it in shape to the full-blown breasts of a woman in full preg- 
nancy. Whatever the shape, it projects out as much as the Jagati. This is the 
most important moulding on the basement, though this moulding is absent 
in the type of basement called Mañjaka. 

Kantha, ie, Gala, figures between mouldings as the separating link or the 
connecting link, and as such it never projects out, but always stands within the 
Manasütra, Ram Raz rightly calls it the neutral member. 

Patta or Pattika is the band, and it occurs in association with other mould- 
ings, such for instance as Kemuda. It presents a flat face and affords space for 
base ornamentation, Sometimes it appears as the uppermost moulding of the 
Adbistbana, when it becomes the Vajana, and its projection will be equal to its 
height. ` 
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उपरिष्ठाघतुदिक्ष'” Redi: कारयेतः* । तासां पद्मासन पूर्वस्यां qug खुखोसीन' 


Paduka is the lowest moulding of the basement. It is held to be a necessary 
one, though the Kafyapaéilpa says it may be absent in the Padabandha type. 

These five constitute the essentially important mouldings of the basement 
and the reference is more or [ess complete, since Antari and Kampa become 
merged in the Gala and Prati and Vajana in Patta or Pattika. l 

Potika is the capital of the pillar and as such it discharges an important 
function, of structural and ornamental value. Gbata is the pot-like moulding 
above Oma, the base portion of the pillar. 

. Vedi or Vedikā is the portion of the wall at its foot and forms the uppermost 
, moulding of the basement. It is composed of many mouldings. Vediparipattika 
is presumably the topmost moulding of the Vedi. l 
. OF thé remaining three Kana may be the Karnakita or simply Kat. If 
sq, it is an ornamental moulding of the form of the Prasada itself, a replica 
therefor, found wrought on the Sikbara. Siras is Sikbara and Sikba is Stispi: 
cf. $ikhisabdena stüpirucyate. These, therefore, are not ornamental mouldings 
but structural parts. Kanthanili may be Gala itself; if so, it also is a structural 
part and not an ornament. 

Thus in this part of the text there is a mixing up of structural parts and 
ornamental elements. ‘This is certainly curious, when we remember that archi- 
tectural portions in other Tantric texts are very definite. ` 
_ 13 ‘The term must be taken as referring to the upper part, the Sikbara or 
the storeys. . 

14 .In this passage are set forth the deities to be wrought on the major 
sides, ‘There is, however, considerable difference of opinion on the subject 
amongst authorities which we may here tabulate: 


- Diñmäārtis according to different authorities 
|... 7 7] Bast [ >> OT West orth 


Ekatalaprásida 
| Siva or Vignu brahmi or 













kanda 


Nandi or Kala 
| . . do ; 


agvapadllpa 






Vksinémurti 
TE Durga 
Mayamata 





Brahmi 





` do 
o 



































Siva or Acyuta 
Paddhati . do do 
Dvitaladiprasida 
x mum ive or aksinamuürti arasimha rena 
AU I Brahma . 
Mayamata Eodem or Virabhadra do "| Brahms 
anda 
Paddhati . do Virabhadra or do Kubera 
EL Daksinamirti ; 
Katyapadsilpa Indra ' do . do Brahma 
Ratnavali . Varsha — Narasimha Sridhara Hayagriva 
tDevi M pars ———————— £ ILLIILLLLILL 2007 


. This statement wouid show that in Ekatala Prisada we may have on the 
east. Duarapalas or Shanda; on the south, Visnu or Siva, Daksinimiird or 
Virabhadra; on the west, Visnu or Siva; and on the north Brahma or Durga; 
and in Dvitaladiprasada on the east, Brahma, Indra or Skanda; on the. south 
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श्यामल' iige कर्पयेत्‌ः' । दक्षिणस्यां नारसिंह' पर्यडूबन्थसंयुक्त' स्थित. कल्प- 
aa | ` पश्चिमतः श्रीधरः श्रीसहायः केवलो वा सुखासीनः पीतवर्णो भवेत । उत्तरतो 
- हयग्रीव” योगासनस्थः दक्षिणमूरुन्नम्य वामपादमासने , न्यसेत्‌। ATTU 
- कल्पयेत्‌ । | | 

कोष्ठे ° west सुवणोभं नीलाश्वनासिकासंयुक्त' सिंहं वा कल्पयेत्‌ । 

अधः, स्यात्‌ g^" दिङ्मूतीः' चतस्तः इन्द्रादिसोमपर्यन्त' कल्पयेत्‌। सवें 


Daksinamürti or Virabhadra, on the west Narasimha and on the north, Krsna, 
Brhama or Kubera. As against these, which have special reference to Saivite 
shrines, we have án Vaisnavite temples only vaisnvite deities. (The attitude of 
intolerance which some Vaisnavites cultivate. even today has thus a tradition 


behind it. ‘This looks strange 


15 ‘The deities may be represented as Sthanakas (standing), Asana (seated) 
or Sayana (reclining). In the case of seated miirtis, a further classification is 
made from the point of view of the nature of the dsanas: it may be Padmasana 
or Virasana or Vajrasana etc. 


16 ‘The deity with the consort will be in a seated posture, and it must be dark 
in colour. 


17 Narasimha in the south must be in Paryanka posture, the postute adopted 
by. ascetics during their Dbyana, which, according to some, is identical with 
‘ Mirüsana. The figure of Narasimha in Dhyana pose is a parallel to 
^ Daksinamütü. - l 

18 On the west is to be represented Sridhara with or without Sridevi in 
yellowish colour in the S#kbasana pose. To secure balanced representation on 
the east and west, the deities must in. both cases be either alone or with their 
consorts. If this aesthetic consideration may be accepted, then we may have 
to add kevalam va after devisamyuktam in the first sentence. 

19 Hayavaktra or Hayagriva is represented in the Yogasana pose—the pose 
suited for abstract meditation. ihe sentence following describes its nature. 


The figure is to be ruddy in colour. 


zo Kostha, according to the Nibandbana, is Sala. Thus there is to be à 
Sala represented on all the four faces. In the Kostha is to be installed Garuda 
in golden colour, the beak alone being blue in colour. Is it to be understood 
that there is only one Kostha or one on each side; if the latter, is it to be filled 
with the same figure on all ‘the four sides? The idea js not clear. This state- 
ment for one thing, shows that the Dinmrtis are not to be within the Salas, 
at least not necessarily to be so 


21 This term must be taken as the opposite of wparistbát, see note 13 
ante. The term presumably refers to the sanctum 


22 The Dinmiürtis here are to be understood. in the. sense of. the guardians 
of quarters, Indra, Yama, Varuna’ and Soma. 
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मित्तिभागस्थाः प्रासांदानमिमुखाः” चरउप्रचंएडौ द्वास्थौ कल्पयेत** । दक्िणांतरे” च ait 

शड्खचक्रगदाधरी नारसिंहसुतो । प्रासादस्याग्नेयकोणे* विघ्नेशं दक्षिणामुख' स्थापयेत्‌ । 

ईशानकोणे तु दुर्गा सायुधांशभुजामुत्तरामिमुखां smit à l l 
प्रासादार्ध/” मरडपस्योच्छ्यः विस्तारः गर्भभागार्धं समं वा dager’ शालाकार' 


भवेत्‌*° । 
` तस्या्रतों गोपुर' प्रासादसमोत्सेध' पादद्दीन वा कारयेत । लिपादविस्तार' विस्ताराभ्यधं, 
"fuu वा दक्षिणोत्तर' कर्तव्यम्‌? । तस्मादधोत्सेध' मयौदाभित्तिक' प्रासादस्य परितः 
` कार्यम्‌? । | 
y e 

23 [hese Dinmértis are to be on the walls and they must face away trom 
the shrine, ic, face the quarters. If represented as facing the shrine, they 
might be mistaken for worshippers whose images also are found wrought on 
the walls, : l 

24 These are Duirapilas—guardians of the door, associated with Visnu, 
corresponding to: Nandi and Kala, figuring in Saivite shrines. 

25 ‘This means the wall space on the south. Here are to be set up the 
figures of the two sons of Narasimha, Pradyumna and Aniruddha, They are 
to be represented as being fully armed,—with the weapons of Visnu. 

26 In the Agneya corner is to be set up Vigneia, facing south. 

27 In the Isana or north-east corner is to be Durga with eighteen hands, 
carrying weapons. $ 

28 In this section are set forth the figures adorning the cella. Presumably 
there is some confusion. There is only one Kosthe mentioned and: ornamental 
figures are mentioned only for the south-east and north-east corners. The two 
corners:on the west as well as the northern and eastern faces have no ornamen- | 
tation mentioned for them. Is it that the eastern face is not mentioned, be- 
cause it is the back and the northern, because there runs the water-chute? Or 
is- it that on these, sides also there will be the usual wall decoration, such as 
Kumbhalata, Makarisya etc. If the latter view ‘is correct, then the figures 
mentioned are something more than ornamental ones: they are Anga-devas, 
who form the necessary complement of the Vaisnavite shrine. 

In so far as Vignesa and Durga are concerned, they are found set up either 
in a niche in the wall or on a small platform built into the wall or attached to 
the wall. in many instances these deities are offered daily offerings. 

30 ‘The height of the Mandapa is half that of the Prasada and its breadth,- 
half that of the Garbbagrba or equal to it. In shape it will be rectangular, 
square or elongated. B6 

31 The Gopwra stands in front of the Mandapa, and it is.as high as the 
sanctum or three-fourths thereof. Its. breadth is three-fourths and its - length 
north and south twice, or one-half of the breadth of the Prasade. ‘This indicates 
that the shrine faces east. f , MET 

32 The enclosing wall must be half as high as the Gopura, ° 
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वृं चतुरश्रमायतत्रत्तमायतचतुरश्रमिति प्रासादः चतुर्विधः । आयतत्रत्ते 'ग्रायतचतुर्रे 
a शयनमूर्ति' ga | 
विष्णोरेकमूमिकं वेशम वायव्य, द्विभूमिकमाभोय', लिभूमिक माहेन्द्र, चतुभु मिकं वारुण', 


मिर्क** 


पश्चभूमिकं सोर, षडभूमिक WIRT, सप्तभु च वेष्णवम्‌ 


* c * * * * 


K. R. PISHAROTI 


33 Here we have the shapes approved for Vaisnavite shrine. They may 
be Samacaturasra (square) or Ayatacaturasra (rectangular) or Vrtta (circular) or 
Ayatavrtta (ellipsoidal). The rectangular and the ellipsoidal types are used for 
installing Sayana (reclining) Martis. 

34 Here are given the names of the Vaisnavite shrines based upon the 
number of storeys they possess. ‘Thus the Ehatalaprasada is called Vayavya; 
Duitalaprasada, Agneya; Tritalaprasida, Mahendra; Catustalaprasáda, Varuna 
Paficatalaprasida, Saura; Sadbbūmiprāsāda, Saumya and — Saptatalaprasada, 
Vaisnava. (These names do not figure in the well-known works on the subject, 
for instance in the Maiijari, and no wonder for the, majority of them deal with 
Saivite shrines. 

35 This takes us to the end of the present study. The extract presented is 
too small; all the same it gives us some new information, which is, indeed, of 
more than passing interest to students of Indian architecture. ‘The importance 
of this text cannot, therefore, be over-emphasised for a proper understanding of 
the peculiarities of Vaisnavite structures. Let us hope that it will soor see the 
light of day in its full form. 


LH.Q., MARCH, 1949 l 10 
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Calcutta Review, Februazy, 1949 
Dines CHANDRA Sircar.—in the Field of Historical Research. The fact 
that traces of ‘contributions of the different racial elements’ are noticed 
‘in the Indian population’ has been given a special emphasis in this 
Address delivered by the author as Sectional President of the Indian 
History Congress held in December, 1949. The Siva-Sakti worship 
now widely prevalent among the Indians is cited as an’ instance in 
point. "The conception of the Indian Mother-goddess in the medie- 


. . v P 
val period was a composite one in the sense that the Mother-goddess, 
: worshipped under different forms and names by various tribes and 


clans, was evidently . regarded as one single deity who was identified 
with the wife of Siva.’ À 
NALINAKSHA Durt—Sariputta and Moggallana. The particular spheres 
of activity of Sariputta and Mogga!lana,. the two outstanding disciples 
of Buddha are pointed out in this note. Sariputta was associated more 
with Abbidbamma or the Buddhist philosophy, while Moggallana 


concerned himself more with meditational practices. 


Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, 
vol. XVI, parts 1-4 


P. S. Sastri.—The Early Andbras before the Satavabanas. . 

A. S. THYAGARAJA.—4 Study of Telugu place-names. 

Vera RAMESAM.—Tbe Mushinikunda Grant of tbe Eastern Calukya king 
Visnmvardbana. E 

C. Narayana Rao.—Dardic and Dravidian. The dialects like the Kash- 
miri, Khaskura, Sindhi and Lahandi belong to the Dardic group of | 
languages and are related to the ancient Paifaci Prakrit. © The process 
of expansion of the Paifaci languages in India from the Hindukush to 
Cape Comorin has been traced and the affinities of Dravidian with 
Dardic has been indicated in the paper: Both these groups of languages 
have the characteristics of the Pai$ac. 

LAKSHMINARAYANA HARICHANDAN JacapEB.—T be ‘Puri Sanád of Janoji 
Bhonsle, ` i 

G. Rampas.—T he Inscription of Devendravarma at Gara. - 

R. Sussarao.—A . New Copper-plate Inscription of Eastern. Chalukya 
Dynasty mentioning Bhima Ill (926 A.D.). 
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M. UPENDRA SARMA.—Some Telugu Prose Inscriptions of Vengi 


K. 
T. 


Chalukyas 
SATYANARAYANA VARMA.—Aryaksatriyas—History of the Community 
BHUJANGA Rao.—“‘Paaladas” of the Asokan Edicts. ‘The tribal names 


* found in the Girnar, Kalsi and Shahabazgathi Edicts of Asoka as 


Paarimdas Paaladas and Palidas have references to the early Parthian 
settlers’ in India 


The Journal of the Kalinga Historloal Resaarbh Soclety, 
vol. II, No. 2 


. Rampas.—The Matsya Family of Vaddadi. Vaddadi, now a small 


village on the M.S.M. Railway, was once a prosperous principality 
ruled over by a line of chiefs who had fish as their family crest 
Names and details of a number of Vaddadi chiefs flourishing between 
1269 and 1531 A.C. are supplied here from inscriptions found in the 


temples of Draksarama and Simhacalam 


Dines CHANDRA Sircar.— Note on tbe Bhauma-Karas of Orissa 


S. 


P. 


N. Rajcurv.—The Kalahandi Copper-plate Grant of Mabaraja 
Tustikara. . Three copper-plates beating a royal seal and a legend $r 
Tustikara, and recording the grant of a village by Maharaja. Tustikara 
have. been discovered in an Orissan village situated between the pro- 


. vinces of Kalinga and Daksinakosala. On paleographical grounds, this 


document of a hitherto unknown king is assigned to a period between 
the 3rd and the sth century A.C 
K. Gopr.—$ome Karbzde Brahmin Families at Benares between A.D 


1550 and 1660. 


LAKSHMINARAYAN HARICHANDAN JAGADEB.—T be Origin of Vijayanagar 


in Kalinga, The territory extending from Nagavali to Godavari was 
given by the Kalinga king Prataparudra Gajapati to his daughter as a 
wedding gift when she was married to Krsnadeva Raya of Vijaya- 
nagara. Krsnadeva's queen gave this territory the new name of Vijaya- 


` nagara after the name of her husband's kingdom. 


. P. PANDEYA.—The Text of Lodbia Copper Inscription of Mabisiva 


Gupta Balarjuna 


. C. RATH.—Saintala (Ruins of a town on river Sungod, a tributary of 


Tel) 


SUSIL CHANDRA De.—The Cult of Jagannath. In the cult of Jagannatha 


can be detected a "synthetic epitome of the different Indian cults that 
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had gained currency among the people in the different periods of 
history." The car-festival of Puri should not be regarded as “of 
Buddhist origin.” It is rather connected with the Saiva, Sakta and the 

_ Saura cult of Orissa. | | 

P. K. GopE.—Studies in tbe History of Indian Plants, The Reference to. 
Candana Forests on tbe Malaya Mountain in the Ramayana .and its 
bearing on the History of White Sandal (Santalum Album) in India. 

L. P. Panpya,—Mabakantara and its Location. The views expressed 
about the location of the ancient Mahakantara are declared here as 
unacceptable. . 

Sıva Prasan Das.—Bhavabhiti’s Birth-place.. The modern town of 
Padmapura on the Mahanadt in the district of Sambalpur in Orissa is 
suggested as the birth-place of the poet Bhavabhüti. | | 


Journal of the University of Bombay, vol. XVII, 
part 4 (January, 1949) 


R. S. PawcHAMUKHL.—History of Karnataka—A Brief: Survey. An 
analysis of the various events of the well-marked periods of Karnataka . 
histoty from pre-historic times shows that Karnataka had become a 
powerful political and cultural centre in India and exercised much in- 

. fluence till the decline of Vijayanagara in the 16th century 

K. B. Vyas.—T be Krta Era. The writer of the paper takes Krta to be a 
Sanskritised name of the Katha or K’i-t’a people who are known to have 
lived before Christ in South-eastern Rajputana touching the northern 
border of Malwa. It is inferred that the Krtas in alliance with the Māla- 
vas inflicted a crushing defeat on the Sakas in the rst century B C 
and to commemorate the event instituted an era naming it after the 
victorious parties, viz. Krta as well as Milava. lt is believed that 
Vikrama was the leading figure who won the war. The new eta 
therefore bears his name too. Thus the eras known. differently as 
Krta, Malava and Vikrama are in reality one and the same. 


B. L. Manxap.—A Sociological Study of Mianas of Katbiawad. 


Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Soclety, vol. XXXVIII, 
77 No. 4 (April, 1948) 
K. KRISHNAMOORTHY.——A bhinavagupta’s Contribution to tbe Theory of 
Dbvani. Flourishing at a time not very much sepatated from Ananda- 
` vatdhana, the propagator of the Dhyani theory, and inhabiting 
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the region of Kashmir whete Anandavatdhana had lived, the commen- 
tator Abhinavagupta has been able to interpret the theory in an autho- 
ritative manner. His commentary on the Dhvanyaloka not only elu- 
cidates the texts but also amplifies and supplements them. His dis- 


cussions meet the opponents of the theory and help. the settling of 
texts, 


. V. Strapatt.—The Interpretation of the Aryan and Aboriginal Cal- 


tures in India with special Reference to the Soras (Savaras) 
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New Light on the Epoch of the Kalacuri Era 

From an examination of twelve later dates of the Kalacuri era which 
contained details for verification, Dr. Kielhorn showed that the era com- 
menced on Aévina fu; di. 1 in A.D. 248 and that the months of. the 
Kalacuri year were parnimanta.’ So the epoch of the era according to 

* Kielhorn was A.D. 247-48. ‘Two early dates of the era, viz. those of the 
Navasari plates of Jayabhata III and the Kavi plate of Jayabhara IV how 
ever presented difficulties; for the epoch applicable to them appeared to 
be A.D. ‘248-49. Kielhorn acknowledged these difficulties in the foot: 
notes to his List of Northern Inscriptions (p. 57; n. 6 and 7), but did not 
suggest any solution. 

Some more dates of the era, both early and late, have since been dis- 
covered. .I-examined all available dates afresh and showed that they 
fell into two categories; (1) the earlier, ones which come from Gujarat 
and Maharashtra appear regular only according to the epoch of A.D 
248-49 and (2) the later ones which belong to North India and Chhattis- 
garh appear regular according to ihe epoch of A.D. 247-48. I showed 
‘further that the Kalacuri year began on Karttika Su. di. 1 and that its 
months were generally «mánta in ‘Maharashtra and Gujarat and piirni- 
manta in other parts of the country. f tried to account for the difference 
of one yeat between the two epochs of the same era on the hypothesis 
that when the Kalacuris introduced the era into North India, ‘its current 
yeats were erroneously taken to be expired.” I have recently come across 
a date which suggests a third epoch for this era. I give particulars of it 
L-jo: to elicit discussion by scholars 

A set of three copper-plates was recently discovered at the village Nagar- 
dhan near Ramtek iu the Nagpur District. It records two gifts which a _ 


1 Festyrass an Roth, pp. 536 
2 'A.B.O.RL, vol. XXVII, pp. rÉ 
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prince named Nannataja made during the reign of his brother, the illustri- 
‘ous Svamiraja of an unspecified lineage. The first of these was of 12 nivar- 
tanas of land which was made to certain Brahmanas at the request of a 
Corporation (gana) called Mabamatragana® ‘and the second was of a village 
named Aikollika which Nannaraja (or pethaps his brother Svamiraja) 
made to the’ same Brahmanas on the occasion of an eclipse (of -the sun) 
on the new-rnoon day of Caitra in the cyclic year Asadha. The record 
‘is dated in the last line as samvdtsarasata-traye duavinse. Karttika su di 
5 ‘on the sth tithi of the bright fortnight of Karttika in the year 322° of 
an unspecified era. 

The year Asidha mentioned in these plates is evidently of the twelve 
year cycle of Jupiter. Years of this cycle are cited in very early records. 
In North India five such dates with the word maha prefixed.to the name 
of the'year were discovered in. grants of Parivrajaka Mabarajas Hastin 
arid Sanksobha from which Fleet and Sh. B. Dikshit calculated the epoch 
of the, Gupta era.* In south India some dates of this kind, generally 
without mab prefixed to the name of the yeat, have been discovered in 
the records of the Early Rastrakiitas, Kadambas and Kings of Kalinga, but: 
none of them admits of verification in the absence of the necessary details. 
Besides, they are cited in connection ‘with regnal years, which have no 
beating -on the epoch of any.eta. The date of the .Nagardhan plates is 
therefore unique, because it names.a Barbaspatya satnvatsara coupled with 
the date of an era and mentions a'solar eclipse in a particular lunar month. 
These details should enable us to ideritify the: unspecified era. 

The system of citing the years of Jupitet’s cycle went out of vogue it: 
the sixth century A.D. Again, from the portions of the facsimiles of the 
plates which accompany this article it will be seen that the grant is ins- 
ctibed ‘in box-headed characters resembling those of the Vakataka grants. 
The’ present record therefore cannot be later than the sixth or. at ‘most 
the seventh century A.D, The year 322 must consequently be referred 
either. to the Gupta or to the Kalacuri era. Let us see for which "of these. 
eras the particulars: of the date, viz., a solar eclipse on Caitra amavasya 
in the year 322, being the Barbaspatya sarmvatsara Asidha, appear regular. 


33 . This gana is „also mentioned in the Benares plates of Harirāja edited by 
Prof. A. B: Bhattacharya. Proceedings of the Twelfth All India Oriental 
Conference, : pp. sgof. | ws : D^ l 

4 Gupta Inscriptions, Introduction, pp. 1011. and 1611 
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Prima facie the date may be referred to the’ Gupta era for it would 
then be equivalent to A.D. 641-42. Nannaraja who made the grant would 
in that.case be, identical with tbe homonymous prince who issued the 
Tivatkhed plates in S. 553. i.e. A.D. 631 A close examination of the 
grant and its date shows however this view is incorrect for the following 
reasons : — f 

(i) There was no solar eclipse on the piirnimdanta or amanta Caitra 
in A.D. 64142. The nearest year in which the eclipse 
occurred in pirpiminta Caitra was A.D 648 and in amānta 
Caitra was A.D. 638. . 

(ii) The Barbaspatya sarmvatsara in A.D. 641-2 was Phálguna, not 
Asadha as required 

(iii) This Nannaraja who was a brother of Svamiraja could not have 
been identical: with Nannaraja-Yuddhasura who issued the 
Tivarkhed plates for the latter was a son of Sudmikaraja Even 
if the identification is. accepted, Nannaraja?Y uddhasura did not 
flourish in the seventh century A.D.; for as shown elsewhere 
the Tivarkhed plates are spurious 


(iv): No other date of the Gupta era has been found in Vidarbha 
The Vakatakas who ruled over Vidarbha dated all their te- 
cords in regnal ‘years The Rastrakiitas who held it at least 

. from the 8th century onwards used the Saka era. There is. no 
reason for the spread of the Gupta era to Vidarbha in the 
seventh century A:D 


For all these reasons the date 322 of the Nagardhan plates cannot be 
referred to the Gupta era, - 

The only other era to which it.could be referred is the Kalacur era 
which, as I have shown elsewhere, was current’ in the adjoining districts 
of Nasik and Khandesh. Let us see if the details work out satisfactorily 
for this eta 

As stated before, the ‘epoch which suits early dates of the era 
is A.D. 248-49. ` If the year 322 is referred to this era it should be 
equivalent to A.D. 570-71 or 571-72 according as it was current or expired 
But in neither of these years was there a solar eclipse in the amanta or 
piirnimanta Caitra. There was however one in’ the immediately ` follow- 


. 5 See below, pp. 138-143. 
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ing year A.D. 573, on 1901 of March which was amavasya of the amanta 
Caitra. The Barhaspatya sahvatsara was also Asüdha: according to the 
mean-sign system. The agreement of these three details, viz., the solar 
eclipse, the lunar month and the cyclic year, shows that the 19th March: 
A.D. 573 is undoubtedly the correct date of the grant. The epoch of 
the era applicable in the present case should be A.D. 25051. The grant 
is dated at the end as Karttika ŝu di 5 of the year 322. As the Kalacuri 
year was Karttikadi, the month Caitra in which the solar eclipse occurred 
must be of the Kalacuri year 321. The amzvasya of the amanta Caitra in 
the expired Kalacuri year 321, according to the proposed epoch of A.D 
250 51, fell on the rgth March A.D. 573 when, as stated before, there 
occurred a solar eclipse and the Barbaspatya satavatsara was Asadba as 
stated in the grant. 

The question naturally arises whether this is to be regarded as a case 
of irregular date or as evidence of a third epoch of the Ka'acuri era viz. 
A.D. 250-51. In the latter case one would expect some other instances 
in which it would be applicable, I may state in this connection that I 
have so far come across one other date in which this epoch of A.D. 250 51 
holds good.. I refer to the date of the Ellora plates of Dantidurga. This 
date has been read as Monday, the thirteenth tithi of the bright fortnight 
of Asvina in the year 663 of an unspecified era. This year has been 
referred to: the Saka eta. The details of the date do not, however, work 
out satisfactorily either for $. 663 current or for $. 664 expired. -It is 
therefore doubtful if the date really refers to the Saka era at all. . A close 
examination of the wording of the date strengthens this suspicion, The 
date is given as follows— Sar 600 60 3 Asvayuja índdba trayodasyam 
Somavasare. This is not the usual mode of citing dates of the Saka era 
In al early Saka dates, whether occutring in the inscriptions of the 
Calukyas or Rastrakiitas, there is a clear reference to the Sakas or Saka 
kings.” Since the date of the Ellora plates contains mo such re- 
ferénce to the Sakas or Saka kings, it is plainly not in the Saka era. A 
close examination of the numerical symbols reveals that the reading of 
the year is incorrect. ‘The first symbol which consists of a sign for 100 


6 Ep. Ind., vol. XXV. pp. 31 £ 
7. See Kielhorn's observation on this subject in Ind. Ant; vol XXVI 
pp. 148£ 


-FACSIMILES OF PORTIONS OF THE NAGARDHAN 


PLATES OF NANNARAJA 


Second Plate; First Side 





Line 1 3 नानि द्वादश शासननिमित्तं एवमेतेषां ब्राह्मणानां बलिचरुवेश्वदे- 
14 वामिहोतादीनां क्रियाणां । उत्सप्पणार्त्थः । आषाढसंवत्सरे चेत्रामा- 


3 


Second Plate ; Second Side 





Line 15 वास्यायां जाइवीमद्धये चडुकवटसस्थितेन ग्रह्मोपरागे । शूलन- 
16 m: उत्तरतटेचलपुराग्राहारात्पश्चिमेन । श्रोपर्णिणकायाः पूर्वे 


2० " 


Third Plate 





Line 27 व नरके वसेत्‌ ॥ उत्कोरणमेतच्छासनं मातापिलीः पुण्यावाप्तये चन्द्र 
„ 28 Aa क्षत्रियदुग्यादित्येनेति ॥ संवत्सशतलये gifted कात्तिक शुदि ५ [u] 
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followed by another denoting. 4," evidently stands for 400, not for 600. 
` The date is thus 463 which must: be referred to the’ Kalacuri era. 
The usual epoch of A.D. 248-49 which is seen to hold good fh the case 
of ear'y dates of the Kalacuri era does not apply in this case; for accord 
ing to it the thirteenth tithi of the bright fortnight of Asvina in the cut- 
rent year K. 463 fell on a Saturday (the 17th September A.D. 712) and 
im the expired year K. 463 on a Friday (the 6th October A.D. 713). fa 
' either case it will have to be regarded as irregular. But if we app'y the epoch 
of A.D. 250-51 suggested by the date of the Nagardhan plates, the date 
becomes regular; for according to that epoch the thirteenth tithi of the 
bright fortnight of ASvina in the expired Kalacuri year 463 ended 1 h. 
45 m. after mean sunrise on the 16th, September A.D. 715 which was a 
Monday as required. 

The two records—the Nagardhan plates of .Nannaraja and the Ellora 
plates of Dantidurga—show that the epoch of the Kalacuri era, at least in 
some parts of Maharashtra and Vidarbha, was A.D. 250-51. . - 

The identification of the era used in dating the Nagardhan plates has 
a bearing on che dates of some other grants also. The era to which the 
dates of the grants of the Mabarajas of Khandesh, viz. Svamidasa, 
Bhulunda and Rudradasa refer has, for some time, been a matter of con- 
troversy. There is no doubt that all these grants originally came from 
Khandesh. We now know. that the Kalacuri era was current in the 
adioining districts of Nasik, Aurangabad and Berar. It would be very 
surprising indeed if Khandesh alone was exc'uded from the province of. 
that era. Besides, a slightly later date of that era ha§ recently been found 
in Khandesh,? while’ no dates of the Gupta era have yet been found in 
any of the districts of Maharashtra and Vidarbha. 

In its formal portion the Nagardhan grant resembles the grants of the 
Maharajas of Khandesh. It begins thus—Nandivarddbanat. Bhattaraka- 
pád-anuddbyatab parama-mahesvarah Svamirajab kusali. The lord para- 
mount to whom Svamirája owed allegiance must have been the Kalacuri 


Emperor Krsnaraja who ruled from circa A.D. 550 to A.D. 575. The 


8 This symbol has a cross in the lower portion which is an unmistakable 
characteristic of the symbol for 4. See the symbols for 4oo in the Nasik plates 
of Dhar3sraya-Jayasithha 

9 See the Kasüre plates of the Sendraka Allasakti dated K. 404. Bharata 
Itibása Sarniodbak Mandal Quarterly, vol. XX. ` 
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date of the Nagardhan plates: (A.D. 573) falls in his reign. That the | 


Kalacuri emperor had extended his suzeraiaty to Vidarbha is shown by 
the discovery of his coins at Dhamori in the Amráoti District and Pattan 
in the Betul District. ‘The Kalacuri era seems to have spread to Vidarbha 
in the wake of Kalacuri imperial power. It ceased to be current in that 
part of the country after the downfall of the Kalacuris in the beginning 
of the seventh century A.D.; for the Rastrakiita NannaraJa- Y uddhasura 
who was evidently a feudatory of the Calukyas of Badami used, like his 
suzerain, the Saka, not the Kalacuri, era in his. grants. 


V. V. MiRASHI 


The. Vinaya Texts:in Chinese 

The study: of the Chinese Vinaya derives its importance from 
the fact that the texts in various recensions belonging to such important 
Hinayaria schogls as the’ Mo-ho-séng-ch'i (Mahasaüghika), So-p'o-to- 
pu (Sarvastivada), ‘T’an-wu-té (Dharmagupta), Mi-sha-sé (Mahisa- 
saka) and Kén-pén-shuo-itsieh-yu (Milasarvastivada) as also a few 
of the Mahayana school are preserved in it. As regards the Theravada 
school it contains a translation of the Vinaya commentary called the 
Samantapasadika. The MabiSisaka version of the Vinayapitaka 
taken.to China by Fa-hien was procured from the Abhayagirivihara 
of Ceylon, The Mahisanghika version procured from a monastery 
at Dataliputta was carried to China by the same pilgrim Fa-hien 
and the Mülasarvastivada by l-tsing 

The Siksdsamuccaya and the Sitrasamuccaya of Sántideva quote 
a few sütras which were treated as codes of Mahayanic disciplinary 
rules. Acarya Santideva, who is described .as a Maháyanic monk in 
the Gunaighar copper plate grant of Vainyagupta (588 A.D.) 
said to have founded a puritanic Mahayana church ( Vaivartika 
Sangha) in Eastern India, Whether or not this Santideva is the 
same person as the author of the SiksZsamuccaya and the Bodhi- 
caryavatara is difficult to say, although both these Mahayanic works 
maintain throughout a puritanic tone and refined religious sentiment. 
In the main Mahāyāna Vinaya we get the earlier monastic discipline 
according to the Pratimoksa code with such modifications as were 
necessary to tealize the higher ideals for which Mahayana stood. 
So far as, Buddhism in China is concerned its first. and foremost 
Vinaya text is known as the Fan-wang-ching (Brabmajalasiitra)’, 


1 Some of the Agama texts as well as the Abhidharmaprakaranas, evidently ° 
belonging to the Sarvastivada school, were also obtained by Fa-hien from the 
same Abhayagirivihàra at Anuradhapura and carried to China. These Abhi- 
dharma texts would have beer: completely lost to us but for their preservation in 
Chinese translations. Many of the earlier Mahayana texts, including those of 
the Dhirani class and those belonging to the Guhvasamaja (secret cult), are 
mostly known from the Chinese translations 

2 There is a French translation of this text by De Groot called the Le code 
du Mahayana en chine. There is also a brief translation of it by Mr, Gogerly 
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the historical interest of which lies in its effecting a happy 
synthesis of the rigid discipline of Hinayana with the loftier ideal of 
Mahayana. lt was translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva (406 
A. D.Y—the original is lost. It is the roth chapter of a work called 
the Bodbisattvabrdayasütra —a work containing 61 chapters, Al- 
though it was translated as early as the 5th century A, D; there is 
* no évidence to show that before the 8th century A. D. the text 
was regarded as the most authoritative code for the guidance of the. 
Mahayana monks—I-tsing and others interested in the Vinaya took 
no notice of it,’ There is also no reference to it in Santideva's works. 
Further, from De Groot we learn that “it was not thought much of 
before 730 A. D;"* There is no reasonable room for doubt that the 
book received its authenticity a few centuries later after its translation 
and to-day it is regarded as the most important and authoritative 
code of monastic rules in China. While speaking of this text, Sir 
Charles Eliot remarks: ‘‘So far my observation goes, it is known and 
respected in all monasteries”. It breathes a spirit of Mahayana ideals 
and is a prototype of Santideva's Bodbicaryavatara in ethical matters. 
Here Hinayana has several times been put to trenchant criticism— . 
denouncing it as heretical. The Fan-wang-ching, howevet, presents us 
with a late and degraded form of Buddhism containing, as it does, 
rituals, burning of the limbs and the like. It also deals with 20 
cittüfayas, 10 vajras making a bodhisattva steady in his path and 58 
commandments—10 primary and 48 secondary— found either in the 
Pratimoksasittra ot the Siksasamuccaya. It contains, besides all these, 
the life and ideal of a bodhisattva, ordained or lay, rules for leading 
daily monastic life, developing bodhicitta, practising paramitas, forming 
pranidhanas and the like. In short, it deals with all that is necessary 


for the monastic life in China. 


published in the Ceylon Friend. This text should not be confused with the Pali 
Brabmajalasutta which is a part of the Digha Nikaya. 

3 Nanjio’s Catalogue, No. 1087. 

4 ihe rest of the work was never translated into Chinese, nor has the 
original work been discovered 

5 Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, vol. IIT, pp. 322-323 

6 De Groot, Le code du Mabayana en chine, p. 12 

7 Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, vol. Ill: p. 324. 
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In short, the Fan-wang-ching (Brabmajalasitra) is now the 
accredited code of monastic discipline in China. Besides, there are 
a few other texts which throw light on this aspect of Buddhism in 
China. The following are the main works: 

1. Pai-wén-ts’ing kwei*—is a manual of monastic discipline 
recognised also as authoritative in almost all the monasteries 
of China like the Fan-wang-ching, The author of this work -is 
a monk of Kiang-si. He was an adherent of ch’an-tsung (dhyana 
school)—the founder of which was Bodhidharma, It contains a 
detailed account of organization, rituals and general practices. - It 
throws light on the relation between the order and the state. 
It was revised and altered later on. Prof. Nanjio tells us that 
“most of these rules however refer to wordly matters; so that they 
are not only far from the Vinaya, but also from the original rules 
of Pár-kán."*. 

2. P'u.sa-cbieb-pén ( Bodbisattvapratimoksa )'°—is a treatise 
containing rules of ordination of ‘a bodhisattva, It was thought 
that it was preserved in Chinese -translation only—the Sanskrit 
' original was los. Fortunately ‘however the text is, available in 
Sanskrit,’ Before the discovery of the Sanskrit text, the Chinese 
translation was the only source of our knowledge of it. -We are 
now im a position to make..a better approach to the subject-matter 
by a comparison of the two versions. It is a collection. of excerpts 
from various — texts—mostly from the Bodbisattvabbimi, the 
Upalipariprccba and the like. lt gives us an account of the procedure 
‘to be followed during the ordination of a bodhisattva, lay or 
ordained. It agrees fairly with that of. the Theravada school as 
laid down in the Pali Kammavaca, Besides, there are rules concern- 
ing the duties aud obligations of the teacher, of the novice and 
of the grhi-bodhisattvas. Further, it deals. with apattis (offences), 
anapattis (non-offences), papadesana (confession), Saranagamana (taking 

8 Nanjio's वळ No. 1642, Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, vol. III, 
pp. 324-325, also fn. 3 (p. 324). 

9 Nanjio’s Catalogue, col. 360. 

10 No. 1500 of the Taisho edition of the Chinese Tripitaka, vol. XXIV. 

11 Dr. N.-Dutt has published a critical edition of the Bodbisattvapratimoksa- 
sfitra on the basis of the MS. procured from: the Library of the Cambridge 
University with a very illuminating introduction. 


LH.Q., JUNE, 1949 
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refuge), adhyesana (solicitation),  palinamana (offering one's merits), 
bodhicittoipáda (developing . bodhicitta) and so forth. Dr. N.-Dutt 
observes: ‘ft is in this manuscript. that we for the first time 
come actoss the formal requests and announcements -necessary for 
the initiation of a disciple, and I think, 'this is, the earliest book of 
its kind so far discovered.”22, Thus this manual containing, as it 
. does, the rules of monastic discipline, gives us a fair idea of an ideal 
life.of a bodhisattva and is recognised as. one of the principal treatises 
.on Vinaya rules in China 

3. , Bodbisattvacaryanirdesa ?—it was twice rendered into Chinese 
—an earlier one by Dharmaksema 414-421 A.D., and the later one. 
by Gunavarman 431 A.D. It is a ‘section’ of the Bodhisattva- 
bbimi which is the fifteenth part of the Yogacarabbumi,'^ a principal 
work of the Yogacara system of philosophy founded by Asáhga 
It deals with the four most essential caryas (practices), viz, para- 
mitacarya, bodhipaksacarya, abhijüácarya and — sattvaparipakacarya 
.to' be followed by a bodhisattva in connection with his spiritual 
progress. It is not a Vinaya text in the. strict. sense of the term, but it 
, has been regarded so as it contains various essential caryas (practices) 
of a bodhisattva. It is also widely followed in many monasteries 
of China. t 

4°: Ssii-fén-li-ts'ang  ( Caturvargavinayápitaka ) —is the ‘prin: 
cipal Vinaya text of the Dhatmaguptika school—one of the schools 
which sprang up. from the Theravada school in the. second century 
after. the: parinirvana of Buddha. It was rendered into Chinese -by 


"12 Bodhisattuapratimoksasitra, 9. 3. 

43 In Nanjio’s -Catalogse we come under this title two treatises (Nos. : 1085 
and 1086) P'u-sa-sban-cbieb-cbing (Bodbisattvabhadrasilasitra) and Pu-sa- 
i-cb'i-cbing _(Bodbisattvabbimidbarasitra). Dr: N. Dutt suggests (Aspects 

of Mahayana, p. 290, fn. 3) kwíala for shan and nimi for ti-instead of bhadra 

and bhümi respectively as suggested by Nanjio: KuSala is more appropriate than 
bbadra. We do not find Bhimidbara as the name of any bodhisattva but 
- Nemimdhara as the name of .a bodhisattva is to be found in many Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts : 

14 In Chinese the work is called Yu-chia-shib-ti-lun which means Yoga- 

caryabbimisastra (Nanjio, No. 1170), acarya is apparently a mistake for acara. 

15' Bodbisattvabbimi, ed. U. Wogihara, p. 371 
16 Nanjio's Catalogue, No 1117, J. Prip-Moller, Chinese Buddhist Monas- 

teries, p 312 
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Buddhayaéa, along with Ku Fo-nien, 405 A.D. It was also the most 
authoritative work of the Vinaya' school founded by Tao-hsiian. 
It contains inter alia the 250 Pratimoksa tules of monastic discipline. 
These rules are read out to the novices to which each of them is to 
give his categorical approval. This is done in the concluding part 
of the Sha-mi-chieh (Upasakasamvara)—one of the three ceremonies - 
through which a novice is to pass before he becomes a fully ordained 
monk at present in China. The rules were later on extracted from 
this work and constituted a separate text with the title Ssü-fém. 
chieh-pén (Caturvargapratimoksa) It should be noted that this 
Chieh-pén (Pratimoksa) differs in some sections from that of either 
the Sarvastivada or the Mülasarvastivada school. 

5." Shib-sung-li-pi-ch’in-chieb-pén ‘( Dafadbyayavinayabbiksu- 
pratimoksa)'’—was translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva, an Indian 
monk, in 404 A.D. Jt isa code of monastic laws for the guidance - 


.of monks and is studied and followed in the  monastefies of 


China. The Sanskrit original of this text has now been discovered 
in’ Central Asia by Pelliot. It has been edited by L. Finot on the 
basis of this manuscript? It contains 263 rules as against 258 in 
the Milasarvastivada version preserved in Tibetan and 227 

the Pili. Besides the 250 Pratimoksa rules of the Dharmaguptika- 


- school as already mentioned, these rules are also read and acted upon 


in many monasteries of China. 

6. Ssiü-fén-pi-cb' iu-ni-cbieb-mo-fa (Caturvargabbiksunikarmavaca) 
—is a manual dealing with the ceremonies connected with the ordina- 
tion of a nun. It is an excerpt from the Ssi-fén-li-ts ang (Caturvarga- 
vinayapitaka) as mentioned above. It was rendered into Chinese 
by Gunavarman, 431 A.D | 

7. . Yu-p'o-sai-wu-cbieb-liob-lun*" —was translated into Chinese by 
Gunavarman. It is a treatise containing the ceremonies to be gone 
through by a novice before his ordination. It is to be compared 


17 Nanjio's Catalogue No. 1160. . . 

18 JA Ser ix, ६. IL 1913, pp. 465-558. It is to be noted that it is an in- 
complete work as the text has been published with the missing portions of the 
manuscript unrestored 

19 Nanjio’s Catalogue, No. 1129, J Prip-Moller, Chinese Buddhist Monas- 


teries, p. 341. . 
20 J. Prip-Moller, Chinese Buddhist Monasteries, p. 341 
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with the Fo-sbuo-yu-p'o- -chieh-siang-ching (Buddhabbasitanpasaka- 


pancasilaripasitra)”, another treatise translated by Gunavarman 
8. Yu-p’o-sai-érh-shih-érb-chieh??—-was aiso translated ‘into 
Chinese by Gunavarman. It contains rules on the ordination of the 
novices as above | 
(9. P'-sa-sho.s.chai-ching ( Bodbisattvagrabanasitra? "it. was 
translated by an  upasaka (Buddhist devotee) of the name of 
Nich-tao-chén of the Si-tsin or Western Tsin dynasty (265-316 B.C.) 
It: describes how an upasaka (devotee) becomes a bodhisattva (P’u-sa) 
‘in the Posadha ceremony (shou). This ceremony is held: four 
times a year: — 
(i) It begins on the 14th day of the first month of the year 
and ends on the i7th day 
(tt) It commences on the 8th day cf the 4th month of the 
year and closes on the 15th day 
(iii) It begins on’ the rst day of the 7th month and closes 
on the 16th day, and lastly, 
(iv) It opens on’ the 14th day of the gtk month of the yeat 
and closes on the 16th day. . ~ zu 
If an upasaka (devotee) in China wishes to become a bodhisattva, 
he shall confess his Previous sins first and then take refuge in the 
holy triad— Buddha, Dharma and Sangha. This is followed by his |. 
taking the ten commandments and the ten paramita vows. Certain l 
other formalities which he:must go through are described thereafter 
10. San-t’an-chéng-fan**—was composed by Chien-yüch. It 
contains rules of the: ordination ceremony prevalent. in China. It 
was translated into Russian by Gurius 
11. P'¢-sa-ts'ang-ching (Bodbisattvapitakasitray? —was translated 
by Saüphapala -or Sahghavarman (506-520 A.D.) of the Lian 
dynasty. It is a collection of both Hinayana and Mabayána works—- 
the latter, however, play a dominating róle. In it we find a list of 
works dealing with samadhis (meditations) and pariprcchas (ques 


tions). He who—it is said— studies this text comes to know 


21 Nanjio's. Catalogue, No. “1114. : 
. 22 J. Prip-Moller, Chinese Buddhist Monasteries, P. 341. 
: 23 Nanjio's Catalogue, No. 1105 
24 J. Prip-Moller, Chinese Buddhist Monasteries p. 285 
25 Nanjios Catalogue, No. 1103 
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the true doctrine of Buddha and gives up all that is vain and ultimately 
attains nirvana, the desired goal which a monk yearns for. 

12. Ssé-shib-érh-chang-ching (Sūtra of forty-two | sections *—is 
the first Buddhist sūtra. rendered into Chinese, 57 A.D., and is 
ascribed to Kasyapamataiga. It is a collection of excerpts from a 
larger text. It portrays monastic life and duties of those ordained in 
. China. It-also refers to the 2 50 Pratimoksa rules, but does not men- 
tion thé -procedure proper to be followed for the ordination ceremony. 
It is a sūtra text in the true sense of the term, but it ts still popular 
and is read in. many monasteties by ordained monks'as a part of their 
Vinaya scriptures न 7 

13. P'i-ni-jib-yung”*’—is a treatise containing rules of Vinaya ‘for 
the daily observance of the monks of the order. 

14. Li-tsung-chieh-pén (Prétimoksa of the Vinaya school) is a 
treatise containing rules of monastic discipline like other Pratimoksas 
- still extant in Chinese. It is based on the Dharmagupta Pratimoksa 
commonly known as the Ssé-fén-chieh-pén (Caturvargapratimoksa) 
but with slight modifications here and there by Tao-hsüan, the founder 
of this school ) 

We have dealt with almost all the. important treatises, pre- 
setved in Chinese, dealing with monastic life. The list of texts 
given above is not exhaustive. To it should be added the 
works ‘written by Tao-hsiian.. He wrote a few texts pertaining to 
the ordination and the daily life of the. order of which: ‘On 
eating but once a day," “Howto use the travelling staff," “On 
the cloth used by the monks for the ‘three robes’ 
tary called the Chieb-mo-chieh-su on the (Chieh-mo) rules "are 


followed and highly esteemed in many monasteries in China. 


and à commen- 


Further, a study of the texts mentioned above reveals that it is 
a hybrid collection. It contains texts belonging to both the Hinayana 
and Mahayana school—the works of the former of course out- 
number those of the latter. The question may arise—to which 


school— Hinayana or Mahayana—the Chinese. monks. belong? The 


26 Nanjio’s Catalogue, .No. 678. 

‘27 J. Prip-Moller, Chinese Buddhist Monasteries, p. 229 

-28 lbid. pp. 341. 342, Eliot. Hinduism and Buddbism,. vol. III, p. 316. 
29 Sarhghat, uttarasarigha and antarvasa. 


3o J. Prip-Moller, Chinese Buddhist Monasteries, p. 342. 
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Answer ‘is not far to seek. Chinese Buddhism, as pointed out above, 
^is based on the works of both the Hinayana and Mahayana. schools. 
Why should we not then call Chinese Buddhism “Mahayana 
Sthaviravada . Buddhism’? instead of “Mahayana Buddhism” as is 
usually done? The term Mabayanastbavira, Pali Mabayanatbera, 
is found in the records.of Hiuen-tsang . The main consideration 
tlt prompts us to make such an assertion is that the disciplinary 
code which regulates monastic life, an aspect of capital importance in . 
Buddhism in China even to-day, is a faithful reproduction of the: 
Hinayanic code with but few rules incorporated therein with Mahayana | 
colouring—there are others besides: Dr. N. Dutt's suggestion that “by 
Mahayanist Sthaviras Hiuen-tsang probably -meant those monks 
: who followed Vinaya rules of the. Sthaviravadins, but held views 
‘ot the Mahayanists like Suüüatavada of the. Vetulyakas’’*? also 
‘Supports dur contention 

A. C. BANERJEE 


31 Watters, On Yuan chwang, - vol. Il, pp. 109, 138, 234, 248 
32, Early Monastic Buddbism; ‘vol. I p. 200 


Three more Imitations of the Gitagoviuda 


Very few Sanskrit literary works enjoy the fame similar to that 
of the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva. It is, perhaps. the Megbadiita of 
Kalidasa that may vie with it in that respect to some extent but the 
comparison is unfair. The Gitagovinda of Jayadeva is appreciated by 
` people for reasons other. than literary and for literary reasons as well 
This work has more than forty commentaries from different parts of 
India; it has evoked inspiration in poets for its imitation; and a 
number of such imitations which ate more than two dozens, | is 
recorded; it is profusely quoted in later works and the Anthologies 
do not forget to mention Jayadeva. Such celebrity is enjoyed by the 
author of Gitagovinda for the novel form which he chose for his poem 
and set a new ideal before others to follow. In spite of the hesita- 
tion shown by some scholars,’ we are required to accept that Jayadeva 
“practically created a new genre." When once the new form was 
invented and. the workmanship of Gitagovinda was appreciated 
everywhere, others came readily to follow its lead. Being a great 
religious work, a great poem on «Devotion to Visnu”, it represented 
a devotional tendency of the Mediaeval India. The particular form | 
and tune of the Padavalis caught the imagination of people and 
became a convenient vehicle of expressing the surging devotion. It is 
for these reasons that the Gitagovinda had never the dearth of 
imitations. 

It is true that the literary imitations of the Gitagovinda—‘‘the ` 
literary counterfeits” never became the current coins of poetty;? 
that their late and borrowed imagination attained but a limited 
popularity; that as poetry they could never stand equal to the famous 
Gitagovinda; still as followers of the devotional tendency idealized by 
Jayadeva, as sparks of the light enkindled by the author of the Gita- 
govinda, we should note with satisfaction as many imitations as may 
come across our way. 


1 Keith, Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 123. 
2 Dr. S. K. De, A History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, vol. I, p. 396. 
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Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda, as the fountain-source ^ of Bengal 
Vaisnavism— the Caitanya School of Bhakti, takes up the theme of 
Krsna.and Radha. The imitations-on the other hand adhere to the 
form but change the theme according to the particular inclination of 
the mind of the poet. Thus, there‘are some which’ have Rama and 
Sita or Hara and Pàrvatias their themes, while there are certain others 
that retain ‘the old ideal one Gitaraghava (by Prabhakara, by 
Ramakavi, by Harisankara) and Sangitaraghava (by Cinnabommabhi- 
- pala) or Sari gitaraghunandana (by Visvanatha ) have apparently 
Rama as the centre of devotion; Gitagangadbara ( by Kalyana, by 
Rajasekhara, by CandraSekhara Sarasvati, by Nanjaraja); Gitagirisa 
(by Ramabhadra ), Gitagawriía or | Gitagauripati ( by Bhanudatta ) 
or: the works like Gitamabanata Gitadigambara (by VarhSamani) 
Gitasankara (by Bhismamiéra, by Anantanarayana by Hira) appear 
to have’ beén devoted to Hara itagopipati ( Krsna-dutta ) 
Gitamadbava ( Revarama ), (also by Prabodhinanda Sarasvati ) 
Gitagopila ( Caturbhuja ) Sangitadimodara, Sangitanarayana, San- 
gitamakaranda, ‘Gitasundara etc. lave it seems, Krsna or Visnu 
as their central theme Gitaganapati looks like a solitary exception 
to the above three popular themes. All these are found mentioned in 
. different MSS catalogues 

There 'are three more: two of them—Sangitacintamani and 
Gitamikunda are simply mentioned by R. B. Hiralal as belong- 
ing to. the ‘collection of the Bhonsle Raja Tamily of Nagpur,® and 
- the third-—the Sangitaraghava by Gangadhara does not seem to have 
been. recorded at all Aufrecht also mentions San gitacintamani 
by Kamalalocana® and the History ‘of Classical Sanskrit Literature by 
Krisnammachariar also refers to a Safigitacintimapi but it is in- 
. cluded in the works on music. — 

But.- the ‘Saigitacintimani ‘by Kamalalocana from Bhonsle 


. 3 ln the Introduction to the Edition of the Saigitagai gid hara by Nanjaraja, : 
' Belgum 1936, the editor writes; — 
' “The present work, now brought to light, is the only lyric written in imita- 

tion of Gitagovinda, of which therefore, it bids to be a rival.” How ‘curious? 

4 Bombay Edition, 1891 

5 Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit MSS in C.P. Nos 6150-51—Sangita- 
cintimani ‘and No. 1353—Gitamakunda; ~ 

6- Cat., Pt. I: p. 685 
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Raja’s collection, the same mentioned by R.B. Hiralal. and Kristiammi- ` 
chariar, is a work not’ on Safgita but is an imitation of che 
Gitagovinda. This will be clear from the closing verses of the 
work :— 

यद्यद्ठन्दावनभुवि नवं भक्कभावानुसारात्‌ 

राधाकृष्णाविह विहरतः स्पष्टमेवाष्टक्राली .(१) 

तत्तत्सर्वं हृदि रसविदामेव वर्यति नित्यं 

रेमश्रेशीचरणशरणर्सोऽस्ठु सन्देहकृयः ॥३॥ 

सडगीतचिन्तामणिनात्रि काव्ये .. 

प्रीणाति हीनप्रभवेऽपि भव्यः । 

¬ _ सिद्धे बुधानां मधुमक्षिकाभिः 

माध्वीरसे बुद्धिरुदेति साध्वी ॥४॥ 

यः कृष्णखङ्गरायोऽभूद्रोविन्दकविभूषणात्‌ ।. 

तन्नन्दनः प्रबन्धस्य कती कमललोचनः ॥५॥ (f,8") 

It: is observed that the, author takes up the sports ot Radha 
and Krsna in the Vendavana as his theme and classifies ‘these’ .sports 
specified by the hours of the day—as निशान्तलीला (£.2^), प्रातर्लीला (£3) 
पूर्वाहलीला (£. 3"), अपराह्ृलीला ((., 5°), सायाहलीला (£. 6°), प्रदोषलीला (£.7°) and: 
नक्कलीला (£.8°). ~All these Milas or sports are described in the form of 
songs or Padavalis in the same tunes as गुजरीराग्रेण (f. 1"), रामकलीरागेण 
(£.2७)...रागेण (£. 4°) कामोदीरागेणं (f. 6) धनाश्रीरागेण (E. 6") etc; the 
language too 1s modelled on the lines of the original. Also as in the 
Gitagovinda the beginning is set up with a background, after every’ 
song some verses explanatory of the situation are added. But the 
work obviously lacks the melody, the diction, the rhychm and the 
emotional expression of the original CN 

The poet Kamalalocana who himself admits his Sangita- 
cintámani. as a ‘low born’ “work ( हीनप्रभव -) . was avowedly a 
follower of- the Caitanya School of devotion. : He pays his homage ` 
to Caitanya in the second verse of his Cintamani and makes 


7 Sangitacintamani size 11” x 6^; folio 8; complete without date. This and 
other works of the Raià's collection are now likely to be brought over ‘to the 
Nagpur University MSS. Department. - 

' 8 The work begins with— 
निशान्ते श्रीवृन्दावनभुवि लसद्वज्लिशयने 
ward गन्धव्यौविरतयो (१) नन्दतनयम्‌ t: 
तया बृन्दादेशादविधुरपदं गोकुलविधुं . 
_ विधुन्वानश्चञ्चु' शुकपतिरुपार्लोकयदिदम्‌॥३ (£ 1°): 


- LH.Q., JUNE, 1949 | : 3 
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mystic reference: to some ‘Gandharvi’. But his adherence to the 
Caitanya Sampradaya is more explicit in his -Gitamukunda wherein 
he offers salutations to Gauracandra, and Caitanyacandra. The 
last verse of the ‘Cintamani’ tells us that Kamalalocana was thc 
.Son of Krsna Khadgaraya and the grandson of Govinda Kavibhüsana. 
This same verse also. appears in the Gitamukunda (£.47°), The 
poet Kamalalocana was, with a greater probability, a Bengali 
Brahman brought over to Nagpur by Bhonsle Raja from Bengal in 
one of his campaigns in that province. This conjecture may justify 
the presence of the works of Kamalalocana in Nagpur only and not 
elsewhere in India. This solitary lamp of Caitanya Bhakti burning 
in such a far. off place from .Bengal leads us to such a conjecture. 
Hence we may . tentatively place. our poet in the middle of the 18th 
century, or earlier. ` 

‘“Gitamukunda’®® also called as Gitamrta!® by Kamalalocana 
is another work written in exact imitation of the Gitagovinda. 
This work is more ambitious than the Sangitacintamani. Though 
the poet. keeps up his modesty in this work also— 

` ` afaga: साहसमिलवेत्य 

सत्यं प्रवर्तें हरिकीतिकाब्ये । 

: आलोच्य शोच्यस्य ममोद्यम॑ यद्‌ 

हास्यं सतां स्यात्परमः स लाभः ug (£. 2°) 
lie calls ‘his Gitamukunda a Mahakavya. In the introductory verses 
of the Kavya, the poet unmistakably shows his devotion’ to Visnu- 
- Krsna of the Caitanya School by offering salutations to Gauracandra 
(vs. 1), Caitanyacandra (vs, 2), "Vakre$vara Guru (vs. 3) Radha 
(vs. 4) and the ‘musical notes of the Divine Flute (vs. 5). 

This Kavya-contains 14 cantos or sargas: - 

(1) ‘arama (1.37) ` (2) garaza? (६.6१), (3) aaee (E119). 
(4) संजातकुज्ोत्सव” (£.13"), (5) 'सानन्दकिशोरदृंद्र” (£16), (6) 'चन्द्रोदयानन्दः! 
(£ 19), (7) 'सोजागरनागरः (E 21°), (8) “विप्रलब्धराघः? (£. 25°), 
(9) 'सातडपक्जाक्षः” (128°), (10) “बाधितमाधवः' (6.31), (11) “निर्माणभाव” 
(E33. (12) “किशोरविहारमंनोहरः” (£. 36°), (13) 'ललितमीलनलीलः? (£.39°), 
(14) “मन्नलानन्नखेलनः (£.42") | 

9 Size 12"x6"; folio 47; date not given, no commentary. Script—Nagari, 
handwriting bold and legible.. 


1० इति श्रोकमललोचनकविचन्द्रविरचितं गोताम्रतं संपूर्णम्‌ (£..47") 
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: After the fourteenth canto, the poet again takes up his. favourite 
theme of describing the love sports of Radha and Kisna specified by 
the hours of the day such as निशान्तकालकेलि (£. 43°) प्रांतःकालकेलि ( 43°) 
etc... Throughout the poem either in the cantos or in the Lilas, the 
number of Padavalis varies but every time it is above three. ` In each 
canto and in every Padavali, imitation of Gitagovinda is obvious, 
and as we read through the work we become almost familiar with 
some such regularly occurring phrase as.— 


कविभुषणासुतसंभवभणितम्‌... ... 
or कविभूषणासुतनन्दनभणितम्‌...... 
or कमलविलोचनविरचित... ... 
०९ कमलनयनधरणीसुतभणितप...... 


As in the original, che melody ‘and tune i. e. the Raga and the Tala 
of every song are mentioned in the beginning of every Padavali.— 
Gurjara, Vasanta, Asavari, Ramakari, Gadakati, Dhanaéti, Milava, 
Desi, Varadi etc. are some of the names of the Ragas employed by 
Kamalalocana in his Gitamukunda. A specimen of the poetry: of this 
‘poet may not be out of place here; — 


'गुर्जरीरागेण गीयते । - 
मस्तक्रविलसदखरडशिखरडकमरडलमरिडतकेशम्‌ | 
मदनशतावुंदगरवदलनकरविरचितनटवरवेशम्‌ ॥१॥ 


राधे | भज ब्रजराजकुमारम्‌ । वरमुरलीकरमुरुतरहारम्‌ ॥ He 
गल्ितक विलोचनमञ्जुलगतिजितखज्ञनपुञ्ञम्‌ | 
सितकरसुन्दरहसितमधुररसदधदधिगतकुलम्‌ ॥२॥ 


कलधौतामललेललितमलकावलिकवलितभावम्‌ । . 
गणडलसितमणिकुणडलमण्डलमिन्नितरङ्गविशालम्‌ ॥३॥ 
eee a ad dero cdi oi) 


Such 50795 are placed in the mouths of three interlocutors—Krsna, 
Radha and Visakha, the last serving as a female companion of the 
heroine. Thus here also the actors ate same, the settings and 
situations are similar, the process—estrangement, sorrow, longing, 
jealousy, intercession, propitiation and union—is also the.same. Per- 
haps, the Gitamukunda -of Kamalalocana, like the Gitagovinda of 
` Jayadeva was composed to illustrate the rules of the refined theology of 
the Rasasastra of Rüpagosvamin 
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We now proceed to the third imitation. of . the Gitagovinda 
from Nagpur. ‘Though the Saügitarzgbava'! by Gangadhara is not 
from.the collection of Bhonsle Rajas of Nagpur yet it was. written for a 


Bhonsle Raja. This Satigitarigbava was composed in Saka 1736— . . 


षडष्टसप्तेकामिते शालिवाहशके5मले । 
गङ्गाधरः tas ग्रन्थ' सङ्गतिराघवम्‌-॥ 
(Post-colophon) 


It is one among the ‘eighteen works. of the versatile but ` unknown 
Gangadhara Kavi of Nagpur. His works have recently been traced 
for the Nagpur University Manuscripts Department, 
In the title of the work we have a covert reference to the Raghüji 
III of Nagpur and the work was composed when Janoji Bhonsle came, 
to the throne, in A.D. 1853 after Raghiji Il]. As a matter of fact 
Sanigitaraghava was composed at the expressed desire of the young 
King Janoji : — 
श्रीभोतलकुलमणिना ज्ञाननरपेणार्थितः प्रभुप्रीत्ये । | 
सङ्गतिराधवं कविगङ्गाधर उच्चकार सम्सुदितः ॥१४॥ (f. 24") 
and to him itis dedicated for we have atthe ‘end of each canto 
“श्रीभोसलकुला भिनवोत्तमम णिश्री क्ञानाख्यनूपोद्योचित . .. ... -. and lastly the poet 
expresses-a benediction for long life of the king and his patron— i 
भोसलकुलजलनिधितः समुदित इह कीतिंकिरथात्रनदमिदं | 
S .विस्ता रयन्समन्तात्‌ ज्ञानरृपेन्दुः शरच्छतं जीयात ॥३॥ (£. 2") 
This means that the poet Gangadhara who was a contemporary of 
Raghüji III, was a person advanced in years at the accession of Janoji 
and wrote this work to entertain the new young king (अभिनवोत्तममणि) 
From other works of the poet we know that Gangadhara was the son 
of Vitthala and Rukmini, the author of 18 works,’ who flourished in 


Nagpur from about A. D, 1800 to 1865 


11 Nagpur University MSS., Acc. No. 1956. Size 8" x4"; folio 24; paper 
blue 

12` Eighteen works of Gangadhara : — 

1, आअपराधक्षमापनस्तोत, 2. आनन्दलहरी टीका, 3. wq रनींटका नाटिका, 4. 
कालनिर्णय, 5. गणेशलीलाकाव्य, 6. water, 7 गुरुतत्त्वविचार, : 8. चित्रमञ्जूषा 
9. जैमिनी अश्वमेध, 70. प्रसन्नमाधवकाव्य, 77. .भामिनीविलासटिप्पणी, 12. रति 
कुतूहल, 13. रसकल्लोल, 14. रामप्रमोंदकाव्य, 75. विलासगुच्छकाव्य, 16, वृत्त- 
चन्द्रिका, 77. सन्नीतराघव, 18. हरिलीलासतकाव्यः T l 
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. The Saügitarüghava aspires to abridge the story of Ramayana 
within the limits of six cantos? Having praised Rama in Verses 1 
„and 2 the King. Jina, the poet at- once begins the theme. At the 
conclusion of-every canto we have: — i 
_ श्रीभोसलकुलाभिनवोत्तमभणिश्रीज्ञनाख्यनृपोद्योचित-श्रीरुकि मणीपतिसूरिस लुगज्ञाधरकवि- 
कृती श्रीसङ्गीतराघवाख्ये अन्थे प्रमुदितराघवों नाम प्रथमः सर्गः । वालकारडीयकथानकमिदम्‌ । 
The poet calls his Padavalis as Astapadis which are formally introduced | 
by a verse or two and are in usual Malava and other Ragas. Here is 
“a typical copy of Jayadeva's style from the Sangitaraghava 


राघव | धृतमनुजशरीर | जय ज॑य राम हरे ॥ घु i 
तनयसुवंशकृते धतवानवतारं | 
विहितपवितचरित्रमुदारम्‌ usu 
रविकुलतोयनिधी धृतवानसि देहं i 
दशरथभुपजनि त्वमदाहम्‌ ॥२॥ 
कुवलयदुःखहतो श्रतिसंख्यशरीरं i 
l कलयसि कोमलसठुणधीरम्‌ ॥३॥ 
रमयसि विश्वमिदं खगुणंग्‌ णसिन्धो । 
पतितजनाडु तशुन्दरवन्धो ॥४॥ 
दशमुखभुख्यमहो खशरेहु TAA i 
द्नुजङुलं प्रथयन्निजतत्त्वम्‌ ॥५॥ 


V. W. KARAMBELKAR 


13 Cantos are 9 | 
(1) प्रमुदितरावव (1.7*) बालकारड, (2) प्रवासिराधव (1.10") अ्रयोध्याकाणडः, 
- (3) विरहिराधव (f.13") अरण्यकारडः, (4) उदुक्कराघव (f.17") किष्किन्धकारडः' 
(5) sumus (f.20" सुन्द्रकारडः, - (6) सानन्दराघव (1.24) युद्धकारडः i 


Surgery and Medicine in the days of Gautama 


While looking at the development of Surgery ‘and Medicine in'the 
. days of Gautama, one is astonished at the height to which the people 
af those days had reached in medical science. Although our sources are 
just scriptures of’ a certain religion and not the treatise on the 
subject, yet we gather a fair knowledge of their achievement in this 
sphere 

In general the constituents of the body were believed to be the 
hair.of the head (kesa), hair of the body (loma) nail (nakba), skin 
(taco), teeth (danta), flesh (mamsa), nerves (nabir#), bones (atthi), 
marrow (atthiminja), kidneys (vakka), heart (badaya), liver (yakana), 
pleura (kilomaka), spleen (pibaka), lungs (pappbasa), intestines (anta), 
bowels (antaguna), stomach (udariya), faeces (karisa), bile (pitta), 
phlegm (semba), pus (pubbo), blood (lohita), sweat (sedo), fat (medo), 
tears (assu), serum (vasa), spittle (belo), mucus, nose-mucus (singba- 
nika), synovial fluid (lasika) and urine (mattam)}. 

It was believed that the first four stages in the formation of the 
foetus were the birth of the kalala, from which grew abbuda, then 
pesi, and then ghana. In ghana the hair appeared the body and 
the nails and from whatever food the mother tóok, the child in the 
womb was nourished and grew 

While dissecting the body, they cut the skin (chavi), under skin 
(camma), flesh (mamsa), tendons (nabaru) and then bones (attbi) and 
marrow (attbimifijam) 

It appears that the, various bones of the body had been labelled 
throughout one such name, that of the collar bone (akkaka) has 
occurred in the canon 

As regards the surgical knowledge so much praised of in the 
Ayurveda, we have the mention ofa few achievements of a certain 
physician Jivaka Komarabhacca who was the court physician of King 
Bimbisara and attended: on Gautama as well, Jivaka learned the 
science of surgery and medicine at the famous University of Taksa- 
Sila. He went all the way from Rajagrha to the place and spent 


I Digha Nikaya, ii. 293. Samyutta I, iv. 111. Aüguttara, v. 109. 
2 S., i. 200. 3 ४. i. 238. 4 Vinaya, iv. 213. 
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seven long years at the feet of his master, who is believed to 
be Atreya*. | 

Even at पाट end of these seven years he was constrained to say 
‘Master, this science is unlimited, Let me go ahead', and he was 
allowed to go and start his practice. Once he performed an operation 
of the intestines—an operation which in the modern surgical termi- 
nology would be called the intussusception. . Even to-day it is 
believed that the disease is caused by children’s turning a summer- 
sault, which causes an entanglement of the intestines. Jivaka was 
called upon to operate the son of an important Setthi of King 
Bimbisara, | who because of turning - summersaults got this disease 
termed as (antaganthabadba). Jivaka cut open the belly and after 
disentangling the intestines stitched the skin and applied a salve on 
the wound for its quick healing": 

On ‘another occasion another inter esting case was brought to him 
A person was said to be suffering. from some disease in his head and 
- he had been declared to be isicurable; by other competent doctors. He 
examined the patient and asked him if he was- prepared to keep lying 
. in bed for seven weeks. The patient was so much troubled that he. 
was prepared to keep lying in bed for seven months. Moreover he 
tied the patient to the bed in order to keep the head in position. 
And then he cut through the skin of his head, drew apart the flesh 
and pulled out two worms from there which he explained would have 
caused his death very soon. He then closed the wounds, ‘stitched 
them and applied a salve, He made the -patient lie in his bed for 
twenty-one days at the end of which he became all sight 

The-story of Jivaka’s. surgery and practice of medicine isa very 
fine commentary on the civil service rules and private practice of the 
medical men in the service of the state. Jivaka Komirabhacca after 
.his appointment as a royal physician to King Bimbisara, was in all 
cases approached through Bimbisara. The king was prevailed upon 
by, the offices of the patient or his personal considerations ‘and he 
asked Jivaka to treat them. Even another independent sovereign 
king Pradyota of Ujjani sent for him through Bimbisara. 


5 Vinaya Pitaka, i. 270 . 
. 6. Rockhill, Life of .Gaistama, ed..(1907), p. 65 
7 Vin.i 275-76 है 8 Vin, i 27 
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pe 

Of course he extracted his fees for his treatment and sometimes his 
fees were very large—e.g. in the intestinal operation he exacted sixteen 
thousand. kabapanas but certainly the people were rich- enough to 
pay it. In another case he asked the patient to pay a hundred 
thousand kabipanas to him and another hundred thousand to thé King. 

: whose “employee he was. Of course he. not only served Gautama 
honorarily but aiso gave him various gifts, 

Extracting foreign matter especially arrow-heads etc. from the 
body was also .done by the surgeons, In fact, in those days of arrow- 
fighting, the surgeon (sallakatt4)" had got his very name from the 
arrow (salla). After cutting through the external wound and after. 

' probing for the barb, they extracted the barb and then dressed the 
< external wound with medicated embers?’ 

Boils and other skin eruptions were incised and cut with the help 
of a lancet (lana-akkbartka)*”, which probably took its name from 
- the use of a sharp edged piece of salt which might have been used once 
for this very purpose. Salves were applied to wounds, compresses 
(kabalika) and. fine bandages were used to tie them up. 

There were the measures to prevent illness, . It was believed that 
taking measured. food was a very important factor in keeping away. n. 
old age and remaining fit. King Prasenajit of Kosala was so much 
pleased with this tip to health that he asked his son Prince Suddassana 
- to remember it and recite it to him daily at dinner and arranged to 
give'him a hundred kabdpanas daily for doing it The effect of this 
tip was soon noticed by the king 

Digestion , was believed to be related to internal heat. If it was 
neither too hot, nor too cold, one could have good digestion’. Even 

'clyster was used sometimes ; ; 

Ordinary fever was curable by edible stalks of the lotuses!’ 

Some sort of cold season sickness (saradikena abadhbena)* resulted 


9 Vin, i. 275 
10 Majjbima Nikáya, ii. 216; i. 429 
11 Sutta Nipata, ‘562; M. ii. 215. 


12 Vin., i. 206. 13 Ibid., 205. 
14 S.i. 81. 15 D. i. 177. 
16 Vin., i. 216 - IJ Vin. i. 214 


18. Vinaya Texts, n. 41 translates it ‘hot season sickness’ on the basis of 


Buddhaghosa who says Pittabadbena 
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in vomiting the eaten stuff only, and the people became lean and 
thin”. 

`The wind in intestines was a source of constant trouble. But it 
seems that it had no single cure. Molasses with hot water combined 
with a hot water fomentation or bath was once found to be a good 
remedy”? Even salt with sour gruel was found to be good” 

On another occasion simple oil or decoction cf oil and strong 
drink were: found to be useful??, Takatulayavagn or a gruel con- 
taining the three pungents (katw) which are explained to be ginger 
and two kinds of peppers, was found to be very useful?, Garlic 
‘(lasuna)™* cured Sariputta once 

For dysentery (lobitapakkbandiko) a mixture of curds, honey ghee 
and molasses (phZnita) was a sure remedy 

Fistula was cured by using a lancet?’. On another occasion Jivaka 
cured it by using a salve l 

Sweating was a remedy suggested for rheumatism. This sweating 
could be brought on by: use of herb which had that effect. A great 
steam-bath, in which a pit was filled with burning charcoal, covered 
with a.cóating of carth and sand and after spreading certain leaves 
on it, the patient with his limbs: rubbed with oil-was asked to lie on it 
and turn over it. until the whole body was steamed,— was also: 
recommended. The use of hemp-water and hot baths in water in 
which medicinal herbs, had been steeped was also. used for the 
same effect T है 

Letting of blood, even with a horn,?? for a' disease named pabba- 
_ vata’! was believed to have a good effect 

Rotted cow's urine compounded with various medicaments, though 
having a bitter taste, was good for jaundice (pandwroga).? Jivaka, 

19 Vin, 1. 199. 20 S., i. 175. 
21 Vin, i. 210 22 Vin. i. 205. 
23 Vin. i. 210 and Vinaya Texts, ii. 68nn. 

24 Rhys Davids, 'opinions. 


25 Vin, ii. 140. 26 M. i. 316-17 
27 Vin. 1. 215. 28 Vin., i. 275. 
29 Vin., i. 205 a 3o It is done even today 


31 Rhys Davids translates it as ‘intermittent ague’ while Rahula Sankrtyayana 
renders it as ‘rheumatism’ Vinaya (Hindi) 221. A prominent Ayurvedácarya 
told me that the latter rendering was correct 7 


32 Vin 205 : 33 Vin, i i25, 276: 
LH.Q., JUNE, 1949 हु l 4 


- 
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Komarabhacca, however, administered ghee boiled with various drugs - 
for the same purpose 

For eye trouble black collyrium; rasa ointment,’ sota ointment, 
geruka and kapalla were used. These ointments could be perfumed 
with sandal wood, tagara ‘(tabernaemontana coronaria) black anusari 
kaliya and bhadda muttaka, and could be applied with ointment 
sticks’, Medicinal oils’ and ‘ointments (paccafijanam)** too were 
‘used for the eyes. . 

Ear: troubles too were soothed by oil,*° (Kannatela). 

Headaches were curable by a massage on the head, or by taking 
up medicine through the nose, or by sniffing up the aroma from a 
wick on which the drugs were spread.*? Jivaka cured a disease of 
the head by administering drugs with ghee through the nose; 

Superfluity of humours (abbisannakaya) in the body was cured — 
by a purgative 

Snake bite was cured by medicines. Medicines restrained the 
‘poison of the snake from spreading in the body‘. Filths—dung, 
urine, ashes and clays—too were given to the patient*®, may be for 
emetic purposes. We also hear of a disease known as ‘abivatakaroga’ 
snake blast or snake wind sickness*®, which Spence Hardy explains 
as a disease caused by a péstilential blast, mixed with the ‘breath’ of 
poisonous serpents, that come upon a dwelling when the flies first die, 
then the lizards and other reptiles, afterwards cats, dogs, goats and 
cattle, and last of all. human beings. There is: no. escape {rom it E 
- but by bursting through the wall; to depart through the door would 
be certain death.’ 

| About skin disease we have itch, boils, a discharge, scabs, body- 
smelling etc. which were cured by a cunnam (powder), dry dung, 
clay and colouring matter which could be powdered and sifted through 
34 Vin., i. 276-77. | 
5 Bohtlingk and Roth: say it is made with vitriol 


36 Gum Benjamin is a thick juice flowing from cuts in the bark of a tree 
Gradual Sayings, v. 17 ` 


37 Vin, i 203 38 D. i 12. 
39 M.i. S11. 40 °D., i. 12. 
41 Vin. i. 204; cf. D., 1. 12 m 

42 Vin, i. 271. 43 Vin. i. 206. 
44 . Sutta Nipita,.1. 45 Vin., i. 206. 


46 Vin. i. 78. 47 Eastern Monachism, 850. 
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a sieve’, Boils could be incised, and then applied with decoctions 
of astringent herbs, sesamum salve, or sprinkled with mustard powder 
(sdsapakuttena)’®. For chavi-dosabadho perfume was used*° l 

In poisoning cases a decoction of dung, was used as an emetie®! 

Though-we do not know what medicaments Were used as purga- 
tives, but we hear. of purgatives being  administered??, Jivaka 
administered a purgative to Gautama in three handful .of lotuses 
which when just smelt only were to cause him ten motions each?! 
Meat broth was considered good for one who had taken purgatives’" 

In addition to all this we have the mention of a number of 
diseases. We hear of basa (cough), sasa (asthma), pindsa (catarrh 
or cold in the head), daba (fever) jara (decrepitude) kucchiroga 
(belly-ache), maccha (swooning), pakkhandika (dysentery), the disease 
from which Gautama died?*, sila’ (griping), vishcika (cholera), 
kuttham (leprosy), ganda’ (imposthume or boils), kilāsa*? (a cutaneous 
` disease, perhaps leprosy or eczema), sosa" (drying up ot consumption) 
apamára^" (epilepsy), daddu (skin disease), kendu (itch), kacchu*® 
(scab), rakbasa (tetter), vitacchika (scabies), lobitapittam (bile in the .- 
` blood), madbumicha (diabetes), amsa (piles) pilaka (ulcers), bbagandala 
(fistula)*! 

At one occasion leprosy, dry leprosy, consumption and fits were 
- prevailing among the people of Magadha*?, although their treatments 
are not mentioned at all. | 

In addition to these diseases we come across a number of medicinal 
roots, salts, gums, fruits and leaves. The most commonly used of the 
roots were turmeric, ginger, orris root, white orris root, ativisa, black 
bellebore, usira root, bbadda muttaka. These were added to food to 
impart appetising Aavour®” 


48 Vin, i. 202. 49 lbid., 205. 
5o Ibid., 206 ‘51 Ibid, 206. 
52 D. i. Er; 4, v. 218: Vin. i. 206. 

53 Vin, 1 279 o 54 lbid. 217. 
55 D. mn. 128 56 4. iv. 386. 
57 4. til. 310; iv. 289; v. i10; Vin., ii. 271. ii 

58 Vin, i 7 j 59 ibid. 93. 


6o- Vin. 1. 202 206, . S. iv. 64, ii. 168. 
61 -Vin., 216, 272; Á., v. 110. 
62 Vin., i. 71. . 63 Ibid., 201. 
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Sea-salt, black salt, rock-salt, kitchen salt and red salts were used 
for medicinal purposes. Rock-salt was probably obtainable in Sindh 
as it was named Saindhava salt 

Of gums we hear of buzgu, bingn lac, sipatikà, taka, taka patti, 
taka panni, and sajjulasa as being used 

Medicinal fruits mentioned are, vilahga, pippala, marica (peppers) 
the baritaka (yellow myrobalan), vibbitaka (beleric myrobalan) and 
ámalaka (embelic myrobalan) and the gotba _ Of these the yellow, 
beleric and embelic myrobalans must have constituted the tripbala so . 
much talked of in the Ayurvedic system of medicine 

The leaves of nimba (margo), kutaja, patola, tulasi and kappasika 
(cotton) were regarded as useful"? | 

Decoctions of astringent things such as nimba, kutaja, pukkava, 
nattamala etc. were used'!. The fats of bears, fish, alligators, swine 
and asses partaken: with oil were considered to be good’*. Clarified 
butter (accbakaiijikan), natural juices (akatayisam) and artificial juices 
(katakatan) were needed sometimes 

Besides these there were‘ some supernatural diseases Gharadinnaka 
was a disease arising from a ` philter, which when given brings another 
into one’s power. This suffering from the results of sorcery: was cured. 
by drinking a decoction of the soil turned by the plough (sitalolim) 
Duttbagabanika — possession of person by spirits— translated by Prof 
Rhys Davids as ‘constipation’’* was cured by a .decoction of the ashes 

. of burnt-rice (amisakbaramy?. i V gs ss 
Charms were used to bring about diseases and cure" them". Ac 
.. charm was used for avoiding the snakes". 


64 Vin., i. 202. 
65 Ibid., 201-02. 
| 66 A, ii 87; v- 110; S.N. 230. 
67 Vin, i 9५ 322. 
68 Ibid., 201 : l 
69 Caraka, Suirata, Bhavaprakasa, Niganths etc 
go Vin. i. 201 
71 Ibid 
. 72 lbid., 200. 
'73 Ibid., 206. 
74 Vinaya Texts, ii, 60907. 
75 Vin. i. 206. | E 
76. D. i. II. l | 7 Vin., i. 109-110. 
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We hear of doctors specialised in the children’s diseases,’ and it 
is suggested that Jivaka Komirabhacca was really ‘Jivaka expert in 
‘kumarabbritya;science’ of the treatment: of the children 

In addition, we hear of some female diseases. and deformities 
although they are unexplained. Thus “some of them were animitta 
nimitthmatta, alobita, dbruvalobita, dbuvacolá, paggharanti, sibbaranti, 
ittbipindika, ;vepurisika; sambbinna, ubbatovyafijana as well. Most of 
them had reference to the womb, in its nearabouts 

A special star humor as osadhitaraka ‘probably. Venus was known. 
` to have a healing effect on the patients 
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78 D., i. 12. _ 

79 Vin. Texts, ii 174nn and Dial. of Bud., i. 65nn 
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Aryavarta 


Ethnically Aryavarta méant the land of the Aryans and so the 
geographical boundaries of Aryavarta changed with: he expansion 
of Aryan settlements and with the accession of new countries, but 
the term Aryavarta had a cultural significance as well, specially when 
used to denote the sphere of Aryan influence 

Thus it will be noticed that in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription 
of Samudragupta a distinction is made between the princes of 
Aryàvarta who wete violently up-rooted and the -princes of the 
border states. (pratyanta-nrpati) who submitted to. the emperor ‘by 
giving all kinds of taxes, obeying his orders’ etc. The distinction 
indicated in the political position of Aryavarta and Pratyanta seems 
to have been a reflection of the more fundamental differences existing 
between the “Aryan world and the rest. The presumption is 
_strengthened by the consideration that Candravarman, ‘a vaisnava ^ 
by persuasion’ was one of the princes of Aryavarta who was 
exterminated by Samudragupta. It has been plausibly suggested . 
that the prince in question was the founder of the Candravarman- 
Kota of Kotalipada in the Faridpur district, and it is also not 
difficult to regard as certain the proposed. identification of Candra- 
varman with Maharaja Candravarman, Lord of Puskarana (Bankura dt.) 
of the Susunia (12 miles north-west of Bankura) inscription which is 
written in the character of the 4th. cent. A.D.? This suggests the 
inference that West Bengal as far as the Faridpur district over which 
Candravarman ruled was Brahmanised perhaps-long before 350: A.D.?, 
and consequently we can assume further, as seems very likely, that 
in the 4th century A.D. the eastern limit of Aryavarta was formed 
by the main. stream of the old Brahmaputra beyond which lay the 
;Pratyanta rajyas of -Samatata and Davaka, as indeed they were, . 
being the same as nearly the whole of East Bengal and Daboka 
^an Nowgong of Assam respectively. That Pratyanta comprehended 


प- CIL, vol IT, p. i2. For other epigraphic references to Aryavarta sce 
EL, vol. I, p. 93; XIII pp. 17-27; XVIII, p. 51, vs. 28 35 
_, 32 Dacca University History of Bengal, (vol. I) ed. by Dr. R. C. Majumdar, 
-P 45, 48 
3 Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in ABORI, XII P 
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the whole of Assam and the easternmost districts of Bengal is hinted 
in a passage of the Divyivadine', which runs thus: Pupdavardba- 
nam nama nagaram tasya: purvena Pundakakso namo: parvatah’ tatah 
arena Pratyantab. Pundakakso hills are the same as the hills of 
.Pandu' station .near Kamakhya. in Assam’. That being so, Pratyanta 
scems to have been the well-kmown name -of. north-eastern India 
and as such in a geographical. sense there might. have existed 
at least in the 4th century A.D. a sharp line of distinction between 
Aryavarta and Pratyanta. 
The geographical position apart, Pratyanta is treated altogether 
on a different footing from Aryavarta in socio-cultural matters in a 
: class of texts belonging to the early centuries of the Christian era 
Thus | Pratyanta is described as a Mleccha country (Pratyanta- 
Mleccha deśah) in Amarakosa? which was a work of the fifth 
. century A.D, The view is endorsed by Ksirasvamin who adds: 
S (Bb?) utadidesab(?) pratyantab', and is also repeated by Hemacandra 
in the rath century in the following line:  Pratigatyo'ntam 
BbotadideSab Pratyantah®.’ As Pratyanta was the general desig- - 
nation of Mleccha defah and Bhotadideíah, it will be interesting 
to note that these. countries have. been described as a land of 
Arreligious people who did not follow Vedic injunctions. The position 
is clarified in the following definition which runs thus ; — 
Caturvarn yavyavastbánam | yasmin dese na vidyate 
sa mleccha-deso vijfieya Aryavartastatab parah? 


Now who were these Mlecchas who lived in the Pratyanta countty ? 
Ksirasvamin, the commentator of Amarakosa, explains that the people 
of Kamariipa lived in the Pratyanta - country who according to the 
Kalika Purana were no other than’ the powerful cruel and ignorant 
Kiratas. In the Vayu Purana; the Kiratas are represented as 


1 This makes it highly 


living in the eastern extremity of Bharatavarsa 
Cowell's edn., p. 21-22; JRAS., 1904, pp. 83 ff. 
Ihe merit of the place is described in the Kalikz Purana (Ch. 62. 74 ££). 
Oka's , edn., Dbimivarga, 7. . -. . , 7 ४९. p. 47. 
A bbidhana-cintamani, Bhavnagar edn.,. p. 380. f 

9 Quoted in Smrti-candrikā, Samskāra Kanda, p. 18 (Government Oriental 
Library Series, Bibliotheca Sanskrtā, No 43, Mysore, 1914, edn. by L. Srini- 


vasacarya). For other views quoted from authoritative texts, sce p. 19 ff. 


to Ch. 38, 123 527 M 45, 72 &. cf. also Matsya, 114, 5f 
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probable that the Kiratas in ancient times lived in the country 
round Tippera,’? that is to say Samatata, one of the eastern Pratyanta 
rajyas, as well as in the wider region including portions of Assam which 
were in a geographical position the same as the Kirrhadia of Ptolemy.’ 
The people of ‘the eastern frontier of India in general and that of 
Kamariipa in particular, being represented as Kiratas, they are necessarily 
dubbed as Mlecchas: a statement’ in .Sarbananda’s Commentary 
(Tikasarvasuya) which corroborates this view reads as follows: — 
Bharatavarasasya antadesa Sistacararabitah Kamariipadi Mlecchadesab.”* 
This is supported by another equally categorical statement’ made in 
„the late Buddhist chronicle the Arya-manjusri-miula-kalpa: Pratyanta- 
visinyo Mleccha taskara fivinab. Other literary evidences bearing 
upon the non-Aryan_ character of the people as in the Mahābhārata 
which refers to Bhagadatta, king of Pragjyotisa, asa leader of the . 
barbarian hordes’ are likewise confirmed by epigraphic records. 
_ Bhaskaravarman (7th century), king of Kamariipa, a contemporary 
‘of Harsavardhana is stated to have been descended from Narakasura’® 
and another king Salastambha is described as the Lord of the 
Mlecchas. 

The Pratyanta country being what it is, the Adipurana naturally 
enough gives the injunction that the dvijas mist not over-step the 
"limits of Áryavarta which in the east extended up to the Karatoya.'* 
. This is perfectly in agreement with other traditions -which are almost 
unanimous in representing Aryavarta gs a socio-religious entity where 
~ *Varnásrama vyavastha’ was obtaining and Pratyanta as ‘Sistacararahitah’ 
All these raise a strong presumption that, the two were altogether 
two different units in a geographical and cultural sense alike and if 
as has been shown, the political limits of Aryavarta in Samudragupta's 
time extended in the east up to the Brahmaputra. river it only coincided 
with the sphere of Aryan influence in that direction and reflected 
the cultural and sacerdotal sense governing the attitude of Aryàvarta 
towards Pratyanta. 


12 B. C. Sen, Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions of. Bengal, p. 35 

13 Amarakosa, Ganapati Sastri edn., 1915, pt. IL, p. 9. 

14 Ed. by Ganapati Sastri (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series), p. 274, vs. 11 b. 

15 Vs. 19, 15 16 EL, XII, 73 £ 

17 JASB., vol. IX, pt. I, p. 767; vol. LXVII, pt. I, pp. 123 & 289; vol. LXVII 
pt. II, p.100 . 18 Smrti-candrika, op. cit. p. 20 
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The sacerdotal conception of Aryavarta cannot be lost -sight of 
as it is constantly emphasized in the Dharma literature. Yajnavalkya’s 
view regarding the extent of the country suitable for religious life 
is also endorsed by Vasistha who says: yavat krsna mrgo vicarati 
. Manu after setting forth the geographical limits of Aryavarta adds 
that ‘the land where the black antelope finds its natural habitat’ is 
called yajfiya deja. These statements are based on an ancient 
piece of tradition. contained in the Brabmana of the Bhallavins and 
is also quoted. by Vasistha?! and Baudhayana? in their Dhatma- 
.sütras which runs thus: “In the west the boundary river (the Sindhu) 
in the east the region wherc the Sun rises—as far as the black antelopes 
wonder..." The significance of the black buck is also explained 

a passage of the Tuittirtya Sambita: Brahmana etad ripam yat 
- krsnajinam2> In similar other texts Aryavarta is called Dharmade$a 
where life is regulated by the traditional rules of caste and 4Srama,”* 

_ But these features of Aryavarta are essentially of a nature so 
vague that no definite conclusion can be made regarding the limits 
of the sacred land from these isolated references. Mr. H. C. Chakladar, 
however, sets much store on these notices and thinks that the land 
of the Aryas was co-extensive with the range of the *highly valued 
black antelope’, and inasmuch as the grazing land of the black buck 
: extended as far as Assam farthest east; the Aryans consequently dwelt 
there at the time of the Brahmana work of the Bhallavins. Ieis 
dificult to take this conclusion-seriously as these vague and somewhat 
obscure references ‘are not sufficiently convincing. Ahe eastern 
- frontier . lacked fixation, the passage suggests that the Aryans had 
proceeded as für qs the Krsnasara roamed even up to the region 
where the Sun rises. The point where the Sun rises was practically 
a matter of guess and varied according to the geographical outlook 
of the writer which was conditioned essentially by the area of the 
country explored not obviously done to a very remarkable extefit at 


19 ' Ibid., p. 19 
20 II, 23:  Krsnasárastu carati mrgo yatra svabbavatab 
sa jüeyo yajñiyo deío mleccha deíastatab parab 

(SBE., XXV, p. 33). 
21 l 13-15 (SBE., XIV. p. 147). 22 I. 2. 12 (SBE., XIV. p. 147). 
23 V. 4. 4 4 AN 
24 Smrti-candrikd, op. cit., pp. 18-19. a5 IHQ., IV, 866. 
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that early period, and just as Daksinapada. of the Rgveda was not 
the same as the Daksinapatha of a later age; the eastern boundary 
of Aryandom ‘in the age of the Brahmana of the Bhillavins formed 
by the region of the rising Sun only referred to the easternmost 
country of the known world which in the time represented by the 
. Satapatha Brabmana was presumably Videha as the story of. Mathava's l 
infiltration into the dark east with the aid of the Fire-God indicates, ?* 
or possibly Ang: farther. east, which might have been Aryanised 
in the time of the Aitareya Brabmana," but in all probability not 
the region lying to ‘the east and south of Anga; as the Vangas, 
Vagadhas (Magadhas?) and Cerapádas who lived there were detested 
as transgressors’ to the Vedic’ faith,’ These considerations militate 
against the geographical interpretation given ‘to the tradition of the 
Bhallavins, f l 
‘Indeed; Aryavarta was synonymous with Aryan culture and 
. civilisation, it being. the land of the Sistas, i.e., men of pure birth and 
gentle bearing. The.two ancient law-givers Vasistha and Baudhayana 
who are the chief exponents of this school give -emphasis on the mean- 
ing of the word Arya in their Dharma-siiras, in order to: bring out the 
cultural ‘significance of the term Aryavarta. Thus Baudhayana says 
that Sistas are those. who are free from envy: and pride and are 
devoted to the study of the Vedas. He further asserts the supreme need 
of following the tules of life of a Sista,?? and then proceeds to give in 
Clear outline, as if to emphasise the distinctiveriess, the boundary of 
Atyavarta, where the Sistas lived or^were ordained to live in the following 
words: —Pragadarsanat pratyak Kalakavanad daksinena Himavantam 
udak pariyatram etad Aryavartam”* Next he quotes an alternative 
definition of Aryavarta evidently current in still more ancient times 


l 26 Sat-Bra., I. 4. 1. 10. 14-17. SBE., Xil, Intro. p. xli f£, p. 104 f. Olden- 
burg, Buddha, PP- 398-99; Pargiter, JASB., 1897, p. 87.- The Satapatba Brabmana 
(XIII. 8. 1. 5; SBE., XLIV, PP. 923-24) also refers to the Pricyas as Asiiras. "The 
Mababbarata has a similar statement: Prácyadasa (viii. 45. 28) The authors 
of the Vedi. Index write. that it is vety probable that the East was less Aryan 
than the West (Vedic Index, I, P. 154; H. pp. 117-18). For the non-Aryan 
character of the origin vf the people of Bengal see History of Bengal, op. cit., 
pp. 364; B. C. Sen, op. cit, pp. 79 ff. ` 
27 VIII, 22. ' l - 28 Aitareya Aranyaka, या. 1. 
29 L 1. 5-6 (SBE., XIV, 9. 143-44). 3o L 2, 97०9 (lbid, p. 147). 
3 1, 1. 255, ^3 | न 
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which limited it to the country: between the (rivers) Jamuna and 
Ganges (to be Aryavarta).°? Finally he refers to the Bhallavi gatha 
already noticed. Much in the same way Vaéistha after adverting 
to -the need of taking recourse to the practice of the Sistas 
(Sistacarab, pramánam) in all matters about Dharma sets forth the 
boundaries of Aryavarta as given in the Bandhayana Sitra. The 
two other alternative definitions of Aryavarta are also given in the 
same order.'* Similarly Patafijali in his Mababbasya explains the 
meaning -of Sista in order to draw attention to the cultural basis of 
Aryávarta?? and after stating that correct conduct is found in Aryavarta 
only puts its. boundaries as follows: Pragadarsat pratyakkalakavanad 
daksinena Himavantamuttarena pariyatram 

So according to all these authors the ‘term Aryavarta was 
employed to denote the sphere of Aryan influence; the geographical 
boundaries of the country only indicated: the limits of the countty 
Aryanised which consequently extended according as the Aryan 
world expanded. But’ this idea that Aryavarta was essentially a land 
of the Sistas led to the growth of a Puritanic outlook which instead 
of widening the horizon of the Aryan world reduced it still farther to 
.& narrow but favourite zone of the Gangetic basin, i.e., the country 
of Kuru-Paficala and Matsya only—the holy conclave ideally ‘suited 
for the practice: of Dharma. The same conservative attitude also 
resulted in a sharp demarcation of the Aryan world from the people’ 
of ‘mixed origin ( Sarhkirna-yoni ) a visit to which countries even 
called for some purifying rites. The law-giver Baudháyana wlio 

g Lon 2. 6 «433 1. 47 (SBE, XIV, p. 1). 

34 I. 8 (SBE. XIV, p. 2). " 

35 I. 9-16 (Ibid., pp. 2-4). But in addition to these three definitions, Vasistha 
adds. a fourth one which makes Aryavarta conterminous with the whole of 
north India extending from sea to sca as given in Manusambita (II. 22) and by 
other later writers. ‘This conception ,was far too in advance of the time which 
` the Sutras represent and was not consistent enough with the ritualistic meaning 
of Aryavarta which was sought to be conveyed in the preamble by the writer 

36 Mababbasya on Panini, VI. 3. 109 

37 lbid. I. 4. 1o (Kielhorn edn., vol. III, p. 174) 

38 CE Amatsyebbyah Kurnpáricala desya 

i Anaimisäccedayo ye visistab. 
. Dharmam purünamupajivanti santo (MBb., VIII, 45. 16) 
Further: Aparicalabbyah kurabo naimisaica matsyascaite’ pyatha - 
: jananti dharmam (Mbb., Viil, 45. 30). 
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gives thisinjunction ‘specifies the countries of the prohibited area for 


enforcing this rule of conduct. They were Saurástra, Ánattta, Sindhu 
and Sauvira on the west; Daksinapatha on the south; Aratta on the 
north; and Aga, Magadha, Pundra, Vaüga' and Kalinga on the 
east and southeast. The people of these countries living evidently 
beyond the pale of Vedic civilization thus encircled the land of 
the Sistas, It is clear, therefore, that the boundaries of Aryavarta as . 
given in Dharma literature, are to be determined in the light of this 
set-up. ` f l 
Adarśana in the west is generally equated with Vinaśana and 
interpreted ‘east of the invisibility or of the disappearance of the 
Sarasvati.' But ds Bühler points out the original reading was ‘Praga- - 
darSat,’ i.e. east of Adaráa, but when its identity was forgotten it was 


changed into Adaríana to make it synonymous with Vina$ana, the 


traditional western boundary of MadhyadeSa as given in the Mana- 


Samhita? Patafijali’s reading Adarfa strengthens the above inference 


and as the boundary line on the other sides was formed by a range 
of hills, if favours: the supposition that Adaráa stood for Adarsavali 
or the Aravalli chains’ which by its geographical position stood like. 
a barricade intersecting Rajputana almost from end to end by a line 


-running nearly north-east and aiming at the Himalayas in that 


direction. In that position, the Himavat mountain lying to the 
north of Aryavarta will mean that part of the Himalayan range in 
particular ` which will approximate roughly with the north-eastern- 
most: point of the Aravalli spurs. The two ranges taken together 


39 Other such condemned countries according to Adi Purana which are not 
found in Baudhayana’s work are the following: (1) Andhra, (2) Kaiichi, (3) 
Kosala, (4) Devarastra, (5) Kaccha, (6) Konkana, (7) Vindhya, (8) Malava, (9) 
Cedi, (10) Kerala, (11) Avanti. Smrticandrika, op. cit, pp. 22-23. Dr. B. C. Sen ` 
draws our attention to a passage in the commentary on Bhattoji Diksita’s 
Siddbanta Kaumudi which. states. that anybody visiting Anga, Vanga, Kalinga 
and Magadha and Surastra except on pilgrimage is required to undergo initiation. 
B. C. Sen, op. cit., p. 21, fn. 3. : : 

40 IL 21. हि m 

41 Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar thinks that Adaría was not the name of a mountain 
range, but the name of a people who settled somewhere between the Rayi and 
the Beas (ABORI., XII. pp. 108-9), but it is unlikely that the boundary line 
would be formed by a tribal settlement. Besides having regard to the orthodox. 
view towards the Punjab as reflected in many passages it appears extremely 
improbable that any part of the Punjab was included in Aryavarta. 
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thus: formed a natural barrier against the whole of western Punjab: 
portion of Rajputana and western India where lived the Arattas, 
Sauviras, Sindhus, Anarttas ‘and  Sauragtras—all people of mixed 
origin as Baudhayana writes. The northern region sanctified by the 
memory of the early Aryans and celebrated in the Vedic hymns 
was thus excluded from Aryavarta and was looked upon as the 
home of impure tribes, This tradition culminating with necessary 
‘modifications became reflected in the great epic where the Punjab 
tribes have been roundly condemned. ‘The Arattas, Karaskaras, 
Prasthalas, Gandhatas, Vasatis and also the Sindhus and Sauviras 
were mostly wicked. The Vahikas and the people of Pancanada were 
equally bad,*? but the Madras were the worst of all." 

The reason.why the people of the ‘North’ were so much detested 
is not far to seek. Baudhayana informs us that Ürnà-vikraya, 
Sidhupana, Ubhayato dadbhir-vyavahara, Ayudhiyaka and Samudra- 
yanam were the professions of the northern people. Naturally enough 
these were regarded as. disreputable activities and so very much 
abhorrent to the sentiments of well-bred Sistas; in other words the 
people of the Punjab were considered as fallen,’ that is to say, 
they became ‘Sistacdrarabita’, much in the same way as the people 
of the eastern Pratyantas were dubbed as Mlecchas and, therefore, 
not initiated in Sist@cara as already noted. It is indeed a curious 
“coincidence that countries lying in the western and eastern extremity 
of India which were branded as ‘condemned’ in the centuries imme- 
diately before and afte: the Christian era were on different consi- 
derations treated as ‘diseased limbs’ in the present century: the birth 


of the new state in that sense was the consummation of a very ancient 

42 Mbh., VIIL 44. 46. a 

43 R. P. Chanda: The Indo-Aryan Races, pt. l, pp. 42-43. 

44 Mbh., VIIL 45. 37: Prthivyim sarvadesanam Madrako malamucyate. 

45 Baudb. D. S (Hultzch edn.) L 2. 4 (SBE., XIV, p. 146). Sce also Smrti- 
candrika, p. 24. From, Sukraniti we learn that in the north women drank wine 
(Ch. IV, sec. V, line 97) í 

46 Weber says that the later orthodox feeling of the more eastern Aryas 
obliterated the recollection of their own earlier freedom and caused them to 
‘detest the kindred tribes to the westward as renegades. ' (Quoted by Muir, 
Sanskrit Texts, II, p. 354). But it is an equally plausible assumption that the ° 
influx of foreign intruders like the Greeks and Persians in about the time of 
Baudhāyana in the Punjab and, the consequent disintegration that followed was 
responsible for this orthodox reaction. 
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‘but strong historical ferce which was working all throughout the . 
ages, insidiously though in the body politic: : History repeats itself, 
but never was its course so pragmatic. 

Pariyatra in the south refers to the western Vindhyas which is 
consistent enough with the statement’ that Daksinapatha lay outside 
Aryavarta. The mountain (Páriyatral itself was the home of the 
Nisadas in the time of the Mahābhārata.” The eastern boundary was 
Kalakavana—a name which’ is not commonly ‘found in Indian fitera- 
ture. Mr, H.C. Chakladar observes that like the other boundaries 
the eastern limit of Aryavarta would also correspond to the eastern 
point of Manu's MadhyadeSa, viz Prayaga or Allahabad,'* and 
identifies Kalakavana with Kalakaráma in the outskirts of Saketa 
‘which was not far removed from the meridian of Prayaga. But 
this view can hardly be maintained in the light of what has been 
shown that 20959, the western point of Aryavarta, was not the 
same as VinaSana the limit of Madhyade$a in that direction. Besides 
as Dr. D. R. Bhandatkar rightly points out, a mere grove near Saketa 
could scarcely have been intended to define the boundary of such 
a big country as Aryavarta.”**. The: more important point to be 
considered is that with Saketa as the eastern frontier of Aryavarta 
Videha and even a good. portion’ of KoSala lie excluded from the 
holy land, which is thus an extremely untenable. presumption as 
“the evidences of Paficavimía Brabmana,”* Jaiminiya Brübmana, and 
Satapatha Brabmana®* clearly show chat Videha was completely - 
Aryanised by that.time. So Saketa appears to be too far in the 
west to bé the eastern limit of Aryavarta 


47 1. 135. 35. - | 
48 For the theory of Dr. Hultzsch that it is not Kalakavana but Kanakhala 


WA. XXXIV, 1905, p. 179) see H. C. Chakladar in JHQ., IV, pp. 99-101. But 
Dr. B. C. Sen accepts the reading pratyakkanakbalat and observes ‘the eastern 
limit'of Aryavarta lay along the south-east course of the Ganges ‘rom Hardwar 
past Kanauj and as far as Allahabad: . Sen, op. cit., p. 16 

49 IHQ. IV, pp. 93-94 

5o It was held by some scholars that Kalakavana was the name of the exten- 
sive forest tract near the modern town Singrór (anciently Sragaverapura) about 
22 miles north-west of Allahabad. Ramayana (Gorresio's Edn.) vol. II; Ayodhya 
Kh, XLIX;a 3, 7, 13) s 

st ABORI.. XH, p. 108 

52 XXV. 10, 17 |^ 53. M. 76-77. 

११ AL. 6 3; XIV. 6. 1. 9. l 
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N.L; De indentifies Kalakavana with the Rajmahal hills to the 
east of Bhigalpur,” but this appears to be too far in the east to be 
the boundary of Aryavarta. l More plausible is the hypothesis set 
forth by Professor Bühler that the Black forest is to be located 
somewhere in Bihar and in fact it can be supported by many 
reasonable considerations. The evidence of the Sitapatha Brábmana 
'. leaves no doubt that the Aryans had crossed the Gandak and 
‘occupied the western part of North Bihar (Videha) which obviously 
formed an integral part of Aryávarta, but the projection of Aryan 
culture farther east in the Anga country was not possibly effected 
during that period. The contention is strengthened by a statement 
of the same Brabmana which runs to the effect that compared with 
Kosala -and Videha, Aüga^' and Magadha lay still far away from the 
Aryan fold. It isalso to be noticed that like the kings of Videha, 
the Aüga kings. do not figure prominently in Brahmana texts. 
The reference to the country in the works of Baudhayana (c. 400 
B.C.) and Devala, as already pointed out, shows that the Angas were 
of mixed origin. Later on, Buddhism took a firm root in the Anga 
and Magadha countries which meant that the social order of the 
four Varnas was not much in favour there. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, 
it may be mentioned, has taken the view on an interpretation of 
a gloss in Patafjali's Mababbasya (the oth Vartika on Pan. VL. 1.2) 
that even in the Sufiga period (2nd century B.C.) Brahmanical culture 
and worship did not sufficiently spread in the Aiga country.?? 
These statements and inferences seem to lead to the conclusion 
that the application of the term Aryavarta of the Sütra works did 
, not comprehend the Anga country and that being so, Kalakavana 
have to be located somewhere between Videha and Anga. The 
particular spot thus indicated are the hills of Monghyr which being 
centrally situated between Videha and Anga, were likely to form 
a more suitable boundary line between Aryavarta and the other 
mixed regions than the Jhadakhanda tract lying to the south of 
Bhagalpur which according to Dr. Bhandarkar was the equivalent 


55. Geograpbical Dictionary, p. 84 i 56 SBE., XIV, p. 2, fn. 8. 

57 Sat, Bra, 1. 4. 1. 10; XIII. 8. 1.5 
` 58 The Mababbarata (VIII 45. 40) says that the people of Anga used to sell 
their wives 


59 ABORI., XII, pp. 109-10. 
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of Kalakavana. The hills -of Mungir celebrated as Hiranyaparvata 
in the itinerary of Hiuen Tsang was of considerable importance from 
early date as it commanded the land route as well as the water 
route by the Ganges." The country round it was the resort of 
4000 Buddhist priests in the time of -Hiuen Tsang, but it was equally 
sacred to the Brahmanical devotees. The traveller says: “From 
old time till now -Rishis and saints have come here in succession to 
repose their spirits, 17 - 

It thus appears that in later Vedic tines when the Vedic Sūtra 
works were written, Aryavarta, the land of the Sistas, extended from 
the hills of Central Rajputana to the hills of Central Bihar. The 
two alternative definitions of Aryavarta, given in Bandbiyana and 
Vasistha Sutras are but echoes of a distant past and reflect the 
early stages of tlie expansion of the sphere of Aryan influence. 
The mention of the. Indus as the western boundary in the Bhallavi 
84015, ९7 already referred to, is a very significant geographical indica- 
tion, for the famous river with all its natural features of a geographical : 
: boundary is not mentioned as such in later texts: This indicates 
that the gathd in question embodies a very ancient tradition far 
more ancient than the tradition of the holy land called Brahmavarta 
and refers to the time when the “Aryan immigrants settled in 
the country. adjacent to the Indus on the. west. Subsequently 
when the centre of Aryan culture and civilisation shifted to the 
Gangetic Doab in the Brahmana period, Aryavarta came to be treated 
as conterminous with the region between the Ganges and Jamuna 


60 lbid. p. 108. Dr. Bhandarkar observes that the hills might have proved 
an ‘insurmountable barrier to the further advance of the Aryas, but the point is 
that if the Jhádakhanda tract lying to the west of Bankura and Midnapore .dis- 
tricts of -West Bengal formed the eastern boundary, then Aryavarta certainly . 
included Anga and Magadha in the time of Baudhayana and that indeed cons- 

. titutes the principal objection to the identification made by him l 

61 Buddhist Records of the Western World by S. Beal, 1884, II, p. 18 
fn, 1 

62 lbid., p. 186-87 

63 The reading of the boundary river (Sindhur Vidharani) varies, and the 
famous Sarasvati may have been meant. as well (SBE., XIV, p. 148, fn. 12). The 

` authors of the Vedic Index write (Il, p. 126, fn 7): “conceivably the Sindhu 
(Indus) is meant, for it was à great boundary with the Aryan tribes 


64 .Baudb. DS. I. 1. 2 6. 
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Thus in the Taittiriya Aranyaka the latest Vedic literature especial 
honour is assigned to those who dwell between the Gangés and 
Jamunz, and the purity. of this country which was also known as 
Brahmivarta has been particularly emphasized in the process of 
the physical expansion of Aryavarta into a wider region as in 
the Sütra period 

It thus stands that Aryavarta bore sacerdotal sense and when 
used in that sense it denoted a particularly limited area where Aryan 
Institutions were the basis of social order. But a more well-known 
identification of Aryavarta is that with the whole of north-India 
The identification is supported by the tradition preserved 
in the Manava Dharma Sastra which asserts that ‘the tract between 
the two mountains extending as far as the eastern and western ` 
oceans was called Aryavarta 57 Indeed later ‘writers are wholly in 
agreement in defining. Aryavarta as lying between the Himalayas 
and Vindhyas and extending as far as the ocean both in the east 
and west. The following citations will make it clear: 


A 


Asamudracca vai pürvadásamudracca pascimat 
Himavadvindbyayor madbyamáryavartam vidurbudbab.** 


B 
Parvaparayop samndrayor bimavadvindbyayoscantaramaryavarttab.* 
The position of Aryavarta in the above passages has two remarkable 
features; in the, first place the boundaries have been fixed with a 
degree’ of certainty; and in the second, the area indicated is the 
widest than any hitherto noticed. lt is also equally noteworthy that 
at a time later than the age of Vedic Sütras, possibly by the second 


65 II. 20 

66 In the Smrticandrika (op. cit, p. 18) we have ati authoritative treatment 
on the comparative merit of the holy places. ‘Thus it is said that Brahmavarta 
is the holy land proper; next to it is Rsidea and then comes Madhyadesa, and 
last is Aryavarta. 

67 IL 22 

68 Abbidbanacintámani, p. 397 

69 Kavyamimamsa (Gaekwad Oriental Series) No. I, p. 93. In the Raja- 
tarangini (I, pp. 205-6) Aryavarta is similarly described as lying between the 
Himalayas and the Vindhyas in which was situated the town of Udabhinda, 
ie. mod. Und on the Indus 


LH.Q., JUNE, 1949 | | 6 
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century A.D., which was the latest limit of the: composition ‘of. 
Manu-smrti, a wider outlook and a imore intimate acquaintance 
with the conditions of India in general led to a re-assessment of 
the position of Aryavarta, in that it was regarded as co-extensive 
with the whole of north India., This statement indicates, as it does, 
a perfect understanding of the essential oneness of the vast country 
spreading from Karachi to‘ Chittagong was, therefore, geographically 
speaking the most correct definition, and though judged by the 
conventional notions of orthodox writers it was, widely at variance; 
Aryavarta as the equivalent of the whole of northern India must 
have been conceived in the sense ofa geographical entity, as it was 
perhaps equally conceived in .a cultural sense in that late mediaeval 
; period, when an extension of Aryan faith in all directions presumably 
resulted in a cultural integrations of the whole north making Arya- 
varta one entity alike in a geographical and cultural sense, and as. such 
specifically attested to by -Rajasekhara (C. goo A. D.) who. equates 
Aryavarta with the whole of north-India and yet adds: tasmimns-catur 


varnyam catur asramyamsca tanmülascasad acarab. 


S. B. CHAUDHURI 


‘MISCELLANY 


` "On the Interpretation of some Passages of Harga-carita 


As is weil known to Sanskrit scholars, Banabhatta’s Harsa-carita con- 
tains a good number of passages, regarding the text and interpretation ‘of 
which there is still great difference of opinion. Some of ‘these passages are 
considered to be ‘very difficult," and up till now no cleat meaning could be 
made out of them. In a few cases scholars appear to have misunderstood 

some words used by Bana, the: result being that the meanings of the 
passages containing these words have been affected in some way ot ‘other. 
Although I am fully conscious of my own shortcomings, I venture to 
give in the following pages my hümble suggestions regarding. the text and 
interpretation of a few of such passages. I shall first deal with the passages 
` occurting in Ucchvasas Į and V and then with the rest in the order in 
which: they occur in the Harsa-carita (ed. P. V. Kane, Bombay, 1918) 
_ or those who do so through envy." . = 
Some of the. passages occurring in Ucchvasa I are considered below. 


(1) प्रायः कुकवयो लोके रागाधिष्टितदृष्टयः । 
कोकिला इव जायन्ते वाचालाः कामकारिणः ॥ 


Verse 4 (Harsa-carita, p. 1). 


This verse presents no difficulty of reading. The word 'कामकारिणः 
(in line 2) occurs as कामचारिणः . -in some manuscripts, but the best 
manusctipt evidence is decidedly in favour of the former reading . ( काम- 
कारिणः ), which also gives better sense 

In this and the following two verses? Banabhatta decries the poet- 


Saükara calls the Harsa-carita दुर्बोध (‘very difficult to understand’) and 


says that he wrote his commentary Sanketa at the persuasion of cultured people 
( शिष्टोपरोधतः ). i 
2 सन्ति श्वान्न इवासंख्या जातिभाजो शहे गृहे । 
| उत्पादका न. बद्दवः कवयः शरभा इव ॥ , 
अन्यदणापरावृत््या बन्थचिहनिगूहनेः । 


अनाख्यातः सतां मध्ये कविश्वीरो विभाव्यते ॥ ` 
Verses 5-6 (Harsa-carita, p. 1). 
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asters and praises the powerful ones having creative genius. According 


to Bana, the poetasters are of different types. Some of them deserve com- - 


parison with cuckoos, because they produce Kavyas possessing sweetness of 
sound ‘only, have their vision dominated by राग (रागाधिष्ठितहष्टयः), are 
loquacious (or verbose— -वाचालाः ), and follow their own sweet will in 
accomplishing their work, without cating for the literary canons and good 
taste ( कामकारिण: ) ; there are numerous others who, like ordinary dogs, 
‘are incapable of executing anything extraordinary, and have neither sweet- 


' ness of sound nor independence (of thought and expression); while there. 


is: the third. class consisting of ‘shameless plagiarists 
Now, the word . राय (as applied to the bad poets — paaa: ) has been 


in explained Sankara’s. commentary (Sabketa) as iwl ह्ेषपूर्वको$नथीमि- 


; निवेश: Jivananda Vidyasagara explains it 15असदमिनिवेशः?, and makes the 
... irémark :“विषयरागान्थतंया अज्ञानोपहतदृष्टीनां कुकवीर्ना योनि हि भुयांसि काव्यानि इह 
` लोकें. . इृश्यन्ते “etc. P. V. Kane takes this word. to mean ‘(evil} passions 


denciés. According to A. B. Gajendragadkar, राग! is ‘passion, which 


may be the: passion ‘for money. or envy. of other. poets achievements... . 


Gajendragadkar further adds Accordingly Bana is either. condemning 
the poetasters who write for money though they have no real inspiration 
or those who do so through envy 


It is our considered opinion that the word राग, as used iri the above 


' 5. - ind says Poetasters are tot inspired by noble ideals arid thoughts, -but : l 
. - their effusions are due to thé envy of good poets and. such other: evil ten- 


verse, has to.be taken not in the sense of ‘envy’ but in that of अनुराग 


or 'विषयांसक्ति' 8, and this sense will be clear when we shall discuss the impli- 
cation of vetses 18-19 (आब्यराजकृतोत्साहैः etc.). Moreover, a person wanting 
real poetic inspiration but writing out of undue partiality for a particular 
perso or for the sake of worldly gain from his patron, cannot produce any 
work of merit but-is: sure to play the part of a flatterer lacking in self 


restraint as regards thought, expression, and observance of literary canons. * 


As a matter of fact, in finding fault with the bad poets in verses 4 6, 
Banabhatta not only puts forth. indirectly his own claim to the position of 
a good, and creative poet, but indicates that he wrote the Harsa-carita 
neither from an undue attachment to his patron Harsavatdhana nor for 

“the sake of money. 


3 Cowell and Thomas render the word राग! by ‘desire.’ 
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` ` (2) आद्यराजकृतोत्साह.हदयस्थेः स्टृतैरपि । ` 
जिहान्तःकृष्यमाणोव न कवित्वे प्रवर्तते ॥ 
तथापि नृपतेर्भक्कथा भीतो निर्वहणाकुलः à 


करोम्याख्यायिकाम्भोधौ जिह्वाञ्ञवनचापलम्‌ ॥ 
Verses 18-19 (Harsa-carita, p. 2). 


These two verses form one of the most difficult portions of the Harsa- 
carita, and various interpretations have so long been su gested by- different 
scholars. We shall first discuss the variant readings and then try to ex- 
plain them 

In the first line, the reading आढ्यराज' 15 found replaced by the reading 
SITIS ina few manuscripts, but the best manusctipt evidence, as well 
- as the commentator Sankara, is decidedly in favour of the former reading 
Hence the reading maus’ can safely be neglected The reading 

उच्छासः (for उत्साहैः ) given in one or two. editions, has very little 
manuscript evidence in its support, nor is it mentioned by Sankara. It is 
' clear that as the two words maqa and उत्साह - have served as stumbling 
blocks to all readers and interpreters of Bana’s work, they were conveniently 
replaced respectively by the words आबराज and उच्छास which not only 
have great similarity of sound with the original words but also present 
little difficulty of interpretation, ‘There is no vatiant reading in the re- 
maining three lines, 
_ Going to comment on the former verse Sankara says 
आढ्यराजः कश्चित्‌ कविः। उत्साहो नृत्ते तालविशेषः। उदीयमाणगीत्याधारभृतः 
पदोपचारात्‌ काब्यमुत्साह इति’ केचित्‌ । यत्न पूर्वं ,ोकेनार्थं उपक्षिप्यते पश्चात्‌ स एव 
गद्ये न वितन्यते मध्ये वृत्तनिबन्धश्चं भवति स परिसमाप्तार्थ उत्साह उच्यत इत्यन्ये ।” ` 
From Saükara's words it is evident that he took’ ‘aera’ to be the 
name of a poet and was, with, great indecision, forced to mean a particular 
kind of Kavya by the word ‘उत्साह’ which presented to him much greater 
` difficulty than the word ‘ares’. Cowell and Thomas took “आढ्यराज' 
either to be the name of an unknown poet ot to refer to Gunadhya, and ex- 
p'ained the word ‘उत्साह? as follows: ‘Utsaha seems to refer to a panto- 
mimic recitation as well as to general energy. Hall says: "Adhyaraja 
appears to have been a poet of more capacity than performance." Pischel 


and Peterson, on the other hand, were reluctant to take ‘aaqa? for a 


4 See F. Hall's Preface to his edition of Subandhu's Vasavadattá, p. 15, 
footnote. 
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proper name. The former suggested that Adhyaraja was none but Harsa- 
vardhana himself,” Peterson preferred the reading 'आद्यराज' (for 'आढ्यराज’) 

` and took 'उत्साह' ` to mean ‘brave deeds.’ It is Sahkara’s explanation o£ 
these two words which is helplessly followed: by almost all modern scholars 
such as Kane Gajendragadkar, Jivananda Vidyasagara, and others. But 
against this explanation of Sankara and his followers the following objec: 
tions may be raised f 
(i) In the introductory verses of the Harsa-carita Banabhatta names a 
number of famous poets and works’ including Kalidasa and the Brhatkatha 
and praises them by mentioning their distinctive qualities, but with res- 
pect to none of them does he express any fear or nervousness. Even about 
~ Kalidasa's works he says that these created प्रीति in the minds of the 
people. So, it seems strange and unnatural that Bana’ should feel. so " 


` . greatly -nervous even at the recollection of the work of an unknown ‘and. 


i :, ignored ‘author like Adhyaraja 


(1) Thete is no second mention of “ग्राढ्यराज? asa poet, nor do we know ' 
.of any work ascribed to him. [t is only the Sarasvati-kanthabbarang 
.(Benares ed., I p. 136) which names an ‘anta? in the verse 
के$भवन्नाब्धेराजस्य काले प्राकृतभाषिणः। 
.काले श्रीसाहसाइस्य के न संस्कृतभाषिणः ॥ 

"But even here.there is not the slightest indication that Adbyaraja him-. - - 
self was a writer. On the other hand, it seems to show that, like Sahasanka 
(whom Rajagekhara names as a patron of poets and who is nowhere men- 
tioned as an author himself), Adhyaraja was,merely a royal patron of 
Prakrit writers. If we are to believe RatneSvara, the commentator on the 
Sarasvati-kantthabbarana, then ‘Adhyaraja’ is another name for 'Salivahana;' 
who encouraged the study of Prakrit. But Bana has already mentioned 
Satavahana (who is the same as Salivahana) as an author of a Kosa-kavya 
in verse 13 .(अविनाशिनमग्राम्यमकरोत्‌ सातवाहनः । etc); and he is not found to 
devote more than one verse to any particular author or work, however 
great this author or ‘work may have been. So, a repeated mention of 
Satavahana is quite unlikely. l 


5 JRAS., 1903, p. 830. Prof. Pischel's article was published in Nachrichten 
d.. k, Gesellschaft d. Wissenschaften uz Gottingen, Phil.-Hist, Klasse, 1901, Heft 
4. See Dasgupta and De, Hist. of Sans. Lit. (Classical Period), p. 17, footnote. ° 

6 P. Peterson, Introduction to Kadambari, p. 96 E 
- 7 Viz, Vyasa, Vasavadatta, Bhattara-Haricandra, Satavahana, the Sets oi 
Pravarasena, Bhisa, Kalidasa, and Brbatkatbz. -© 
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(iii) The use of the word. ‘sare’ to mean “gq तालविशेष/ (8 parti- 
cular kind of beating time in dancing’) ‘is found in works on music such 
as the Sangita-damodara,® but nowhere i$ it found to be used in the sense 
of 'kavya' (or of any variety of it). All the lexicons are silent about this 
second ‘meaning; nor do the works of the Sanskrit literature help us in 
any way in this direction. A perusal of Sankara’s commentary will show 
that neither Sankara himself nor his predecessors and contemporaries had 
any definite idea about the meaning of the word 'उत्साह'. They only 
made frantic efforts and unscrupulous guesses. 

Under the above circumstances we are inclined to take the word 
 "SIERTSI in its literal sense to mean the ‘wealthy king’ Harsavardhana, 
` whoia Bánabhatta callsa 'sfrada' (lit. a mountain of riches") capable of 


0 


fulfilling. the desires of al! suppliants,"? and to whose wealth and pros: 
perity Bana has referred in many places of his Harsa-caríta.? The wotd 
उत्साह), in our opinion, means ‘strength’ or: ‘energy l l 
The idea conveyed by हृदयस्थः स्मृतेरपि’ is as follows: —The sees 
(manifold mental strength or energy), created ( कृतच्जनित) by the rich king 
(आढ्यराज, from whom pecuniary gain wes “not unexpected), were in 
: Bana’s heart (हृदयस्थ). (So, they inspited him to write a Kavya). - But 
although they wete remembered (स्मृत) at the time of actually writing 
the work, they seemed to draw his tongue inwards and did not allow it to 
: proceed to poetry. The heart ( हृदय ) is situated at the base of the tongue. 
So, it is quite possible for a thing (viz., उत्साह) . residing. in the heart to 
draw the tongue inwards. But the seat of memory, which is outside the 


8 उत्साहः स्यात रसे हास्ये ताले केन्दुकसंज्ञके । 
. वंशवृद्धिकरः पादेखयोद्शमिताक्षरः ॥- 
| 9 That the word "श्रीपर्वतः may have been used here by Bana in its literal 
sense also, is shown by the expression “खनिपर्वतमिव पराक्रमस्य... R ALTR, 


in which Harsavardhana has’ been compared to a ‘mountain of mines.’ 


, 1० Verse 27 जयति,.....। सकलप्रणायिमनोरथसिद्विश्रीपवतो हर्षः ॥ 
(Harsa-carita, p. 2) 


ir Note the expressions महाभारतशतेरप्यक्रथनीयसम्द्धिसम्भारम्‌, . . राजद्वारमगमत' 


and 'srezqi aera महत्त्वे स्थितम्‌, ... ...द्वितीयामतमथनदिवसमिव लद्दमीसमुत्यानस्य... 
. हृर्षेमद्राक्षीत? (Harsa-carita, Ucchvasa II) . 
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- heart,’* is most probably the brain, because remembrance is a function of 
the brain and Ayurvedic works prescribe the treatment of brain in case 
of loss or weakness of memory. So, when the sums are remembered 
their^seat is transferred outside the heart, most probably to the brain, and 
consequently it becomes impossible for the उत्साह to draw the tongue 
inwards. Herein lies the beauty of the expression 'स्मतेरपि',. in which अपि 
indicates विरोध, and not समुच्चय as suggested by Sankara. The Alamkara 
of this verse is a mixture of Asamgati and Utpreksa. ` | ; 

In this verse Banabhatta means to say that although many mighty and 
gifted writers like Kalidasa and others had already enriched the Sanskrit 
and Prakrit Kavya literatures by their matchless contributions he was 
encouraged on many occasions’ by his great patron Harsa to write a Kavya 
(most probably an Akhyayikà about Harga himself), and that in such an 
enterprise he had also ample prospects of pecuniary gain from the rich 
king (cf. the word ‘a@q’). These manifold encouragements given by . 
such a great emperor as Harsa stirred up self-confidence im his heart, but 
when he actually proceeded to the work, he became conscious of his own 

shortcomings,” and all his enthusiasm seemed to evaporate, even though 

he remembered his patron’s words of encouragement. (It is often seen 

that the greater the man who gives encouragement and the more 

enthusiastic the expressions used for the purpose, the greater the diffidence 

in the man encouraged) 

The next verse (No. 19), in which Bana explains why, in spite of his 
diffidence, he proceeded to write the Harsa-carita, ptesents no difficulty of 
reading. It has to be construed thus: — 

तथापि भौतः ( अतएव ) निवंहणाकुलः ( अहं ) aian आख्यायिकाम्भोधी 
` जिह्ाप्ववनचापल करोमि (the main sentence being “तथापि नूपतेभक्कया "चापलं 
करोमि? ) 

Sankara reads अभीतः £०: भीतः, and he is followed by Cowell, Kane, 
Gajendragadkar arid others. But in our opinion the words ञ्रभीत and 


12 ^ C£. Prabodba-candrodaya— 


स्मर्यते स हि वामोरु यो भवेडदयाद्दहिः t _ 
मचित्तभित्तो भवती शालभज्ञजीव राजते ॥ 
13. Note the plural number in “उत्साह! 


14 Cf. Harsa-carita, Ucchvasa III (p. 41) ...... क परमाणुपरिमाणं aed d 
समस्तत्रह्मस्तम्भव्यापि देवस्य चरितम्‌......। सर्वेज्स्याप्ययमविषयः, ‹ वांचस्पतेरप्यगोचरः, 


सरस्वत्या अप्यतिभारः, किमुतास्मद्विथस्य । ९१८ 
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MFA are contradictory, for one, who is अभीत, einst be expected to be 
Bima. Hence we have preferred to read this word as भीतः i 
| The expression *नृपतेभक्कथा' has been taken by all the authorities 
mentioned above to mean ‘owing to (my) devotion to the king,’ but in 
that sense the ‘sixth case-ending in. ‘gafa’ cannot be satisfactorily 
accounted for. Yet, the present context does not allow us to take this 
expression in its literal sense which is ‘owing to the king’s devotion (to 
‘me). That Bana had a very high regard for Harsavardhana, is shown 
. amp.y by his description of the qualities of the latter in Ucchvasas II 
and III 
Cowell and ‘Thomas translate the line ‘करोम्याख्यायिंकाम्भोधौ Sigga- 
चापलम्‌ ^as ‘I venture audaciously to plunge witb my tongue in the ocean 
of narrative’ ; Kane renders it as 'L......... make bold to plunge witb my 
tongue in the ocean of Akhyayika’; and Gajendragadkar puts it as ‘I do 
the rashness of plunging with my tongue in.the ocean of (this) Akhyayika 
i (viz. Harsa-carita).’ Sankara appears to take the word eure 


in thé: sense’ of 'rashness of swimming with the tongue when he says 


*जिह्वास्ववनलक्षणां चापलं करोमि ।...... जिह्वा च 1 अब्धावकालवातत्तत वहन्त्यां कश्चिद यथा 
प्वनरूप चापलं करोति.’ Jivananda Vidyasagara also explains. it as जिह्वया रसनया 
Waa सन्तरणुमेव चापलं..... adfa... But as none of the above‘ meanings 


seems to us very satisfactory," we think, this line should be. explained. 
as follows: — | 

आख्यायिका एव अम्बुधिः महासमुद्रः । स. सामम्रेयेन श्रोहषवधेनजीवनतृत्तान्तवणनर्पः । 
तस्मिन्‌ जिह्वाया qud निमजनमेवः चापलं करोमि 2° i 

I do the rashness of dipping my tongue in the ocean of the Akhya- 
yika (based on the complete life of Harsavardhana)'" (i.e. I venture to taste 
or speak out only an infinitesimally small part of the great Akhvayika on 
Harsavardhana which is as vast and endless as an ocean) 

Banabhatta means to say that in spite of his diffidence and the conse- 
quent fear, he was going to narrate a very small part of the immeasurably 
great life of Harsa neither from undue partiality for the latter nor for the 
sake of pecuniary gain but from a sense of sincere devotion to him, and . 
that even in such an attempt he considered himself .guilty of rashness- 


and became very eager (even before beginning it) to bring it to-a success- 


15 Because, how can one swim with the tongue or plunge with it? xs 
16: C£. the words underlined in the extract, quoted in the next paragraph. 
Cf, also "RET न द्वितीयमहाभारते भवेदस्य चरिते कुतूहलम्‌ in Ucchvisa HI (p 41) 


- LH.Q., JUNE, 1949 
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ful clos. Asa matter. of fact, Bana entertained a very high idea of 
Hatsa’s greatness which, he believed, no intellect, however ‘powerful, 
could conceive and no speech, however developed, could describe. Being 
‘requested by one of his cousins to speak about Horga, he says in 
Ucchvasa III: l l 

` आर्य, न युक्ृथचुरूपमुभिहितम्‌ ।.. .शक्याशक्यपरिसंख्यानशान्याः प्रायेण स्वार्थतृषः ।... 
पश्यत्वार्यः क्र परमाणुपरिमाणं वडुहृदयम्‌, क समस्तत्रह्मस्तन्भन्यापि देवस्य चरितम्‌ ; 
क परिमितवरांद्रत्तयः कतिपये शब्दाः, m संख्यातिगास्तदरुणाः । सर्वश्षस्थाप्ययमविषयः, . 
वाचस्पतेरप्ययोचंरः, सरस्वत्या अप्यतिभारः, क्रिसुतास्मद्विधस्य । कः खलु पुरुषायुषशतेनापि 
शक्बुयादविकलमस्य चरितं वर्णयितुम्‌ । एकदेशे तु यदि कुतूहलं वः, . सजा वयम्‌ । 
इयमधिगतकतिपयाक्षरलवलघीयसी जिह्वा क्रोपयोगं गमिष्यति! ... ... ... 
Here Bana ‘clearly admits his own incapacity fon duly. conceiving or 
describing tke- complete (अविकल ) life of Harsavatdhana which was im- 
measurably great. ` EE 

The Hargá-carita tells us that Banabhatta had a number of adverse and 
unfair. critics and mean enemies, some of whom even poisoned the ear of 
Harsavárdhana against him through jealousy." The activities of these 
people influenced Bana’s mind so much that in the introductory verses of 
his Kadam bari Bana censutes the wicked and the fault-finding people just: 
aften saluting the gods द्यात his Guru (?) Bharvu, and-in verse 20 he calls: 
himself a - द्विज (twice-born),!® although; being born in the illustrious । 


17 This will be evident from the message which Harsa’s cousin Krsna sent 
to Bana through Mekhalaka. See Harsa-carita II (p. 24). Note especially : the 


lines : — l | 
. .भवन्तमन्तरेणान्यथा चान्यथा चायं चक्रवर्ती दुर्जनैग्रोहित आसीत्‌ ।...न ada ते येषां 
सतामपि सतां न विदन्ते मितोदासीनशत्रवः।.......बहुसुखश्रवणनिश्रलीकृतनिश्रयः किं . 
करोतु प्रथिवीपतिः ... ... । : l 

7% ` ` द्विजेन तेनाक्षतकरठकोण्ट्यया ... ... ...। 


ev ०० ce घिया निबद्धेयमतिद्वयी कथा ॥ 
That even his 'द्विजत्व/; in the true sense of the term, was challenged by some, is 
shown by his answer which he gave to Harsa, when, during the first meeting, 


the latter said 'महानयं भुजङ्गः? with respect to Bana. “The answer is as follows : — 


',, .ब्राह्मणो$स्मि. जातः सोमपायिनां. वंशे वात्स्यायनानाम्‌ । यथाकालमुपनयनादयः 
कृताः संस्काराः । सम्यक पठितः साङ्गो वेदः। श्रुतानि यथाशक्ति manfi । qraf- 
प्रहादभ्यागारिकोऽस्मि ।...इंदानों तु:..मनाविव कर्तरि वर्णीश्रमव्यवस्थार्ना...देवे शासति... 
mi क इवं... अविनयस्य मनसाप्यभिनयं कल्पयिष्यति ।...? Harsa-carita 1I (p. 36). 
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Brahmin family of Vatsa, he had no necessity of doing so. Bana him- 
self says that shortly after his first meeting with Hatsa the latter not only 
raised him. to the highest pitch of honour, affection, confidence and : 
influence,’ but bestowed upon him vast amount of wealth which was 
much beyond his. expectation.” Mammata, at the beginning of his 
Kavya-prakasa, informs us that Bana received. money from Harsa- 
vardhana by writing Kavyas. So, it is highly probable that a rumour 
was spread by those of Bana’s contemporaries who became jealous of his 
position in the court of Harsavardhana, that Bana was going to write the 
Hargarcarita for the sake of money and that in doing so he simply played 
the part of a flatterer. ‘However, to silence the mischief-mongers and to 
free himself from a charge like this (which Bana either heard or suspected) 
Bana says in verses 4, 18 and 19 of Ucchvasa I of his Harsa-carita that 
although pecuniary gain could be expected from Harsa, he did not write 
the Harsa-carita for earning money, nor was he inspired in this enterprise 
by any feeling of undue partiality for the king, but it was his sincere devo- 
tion for his patron which encouraged. him to write a biography of the 
latter. So, in executing such a work Bana did not certainly play the part 
of a flatterer but recorded iin his work only those details about Harsa 
which he himself believed to be true. 


R. C. Hazra 


19 Harsa-carita I (p. 37) स्वहपैरेव चाहोभिः प्रसादजन्मनो मानस्य प्रेम्णो विस्रम्भस्य 
द्रविणस्य नर्मेणः प्रभावस्य च परां कोटिमात्नीयत- aT T+ । 
In his Udayasudarikatha Soddhala says that Harsa ‘honoured .Bana by a 


hundred crores of gold coins’ ( येन राज्ञा संपूजितः कनककोटिंशतेन बाण ) 


20 The reading Sribargader -Bénadinam iva dbanam is found in all-Kashmir 
manuscripts of the Kavya-prakaía. . 
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In a paper published in 1HQ., vol. XXIV, pp. 201-212, Prof. S. P 
Bhattacharya discusses the date of Abhinanda. Prof Bhattacharya be- 
lieves that Abhinanda was the author of the Ramacarita Yogavasistha- 
Ramayana, Yogavasistbasara and Kadam barikathasara and that Abhinanda 
was the son of Jayanta Bhatta author of the Nyayamanjari (cf. op. cit 
pp. 210-11). He further points out that Abhinanda’s Yogavasistba- 
Ramayana (Sthiti, XXXII, 11 19} contains a laudatory reference to King 
YaSaskata of Kashmir, who, we know, ruled in the period A.D. 939-48 
and that Jayanta Bhatta’s Nyayamafijars similarly refers to the Kashmirian 
king Sankaravarman who ruled in A.D. 883-902. Normally therefore it 
would appear that Jayanta Bhatta's active career has to be assigned to 
about the end of the ninth and the beginning of the tenth century and 
that of his son Abhinanda to the first half of the tenth century. Prof 
Bhattacharya explains away the epithet Sztánandi, ‘son of. Satananda’, 
applied to Abhinanda in the Ramacarita in his eagerness to identify the 
author of the Ramacarita with Abhinanda son of Jayanta Bhatta. He also 
tries rather unsuccessfully to explain away the importance of the references 
to Sankaravarman and Yafaskara and suggests that “Abbinanda flourished 
in and about 975 A.C. and might have come back to his ancestral home 
about 1000 A.C. where even during the declining days of Pala rule there 
was a patron king in the person of Yuvarajadeva panegyrised as Haravarsa 
Mahipala J.” Thus he seems to identify Abhinanda’s patron’ mentioned 
in the Ramacarita with the Pala king Mahipala I who ruled in circa 992- 
1042 A.D. But there is some evidence to show that the Pala patron of 
Abhinanda, author of the Ramacarita, flourished in the ninth centuty. 

The Ramacarita refers to the poet's patron as Haravarsa, Haravarsa- 
yuvaraja, Prtbvipala, Yuvaraja-naresvara, Vikramasilanandana, Haravarsa- 
naralokapati, Palakula-candrama, Prthivtpala, Palakula-pradipa, Bhima- 
parakrama, Mabakavi-sri-yuvarajadeva Palatilaka Samrat, Palanam 
Kilendu Yuvaraja, Paracakrabbima, Yuvaraja Palavarnsapradipa, Śri- 
Dharmapala-kula-kairava-kanan-endu, Yuvarajadeva, Pribvipati Vikrama- 
fila-janmá, etc. Now from the above references it appears that the name 
of the Ramacaritakara’s patron’ was Haravarsa. Yuvaraja seems also to 
be a secondary name of this ruler. This is suggested by expressions like 


yuvaraja-naresvara as well as by the reference to a Pala ruler named Yuva- 
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raja as Abhinanda’s patron in Soddhala’s Udayasundarikatha composed in 
the eleventh century. Even if Ywvaraja may be taken in such expressions 
in the Ramacarita to mean metely a crown-prince and heir-apparent this 
meaning is no doubt irreconcilable with the description of the Ramacarita- 
kara’s patron as Pala-tilaka Samrat in one case. It is doubtful if the poet 
would be so ‘hopeless a prasastikara to represent a Ywvaraja as a Samrat 
But the difficulty is that we have no knowledge of a Pala king of Bengal 
enjoying names like Haravarsa and Yuvaraja. The name-ending varsa 
was popular among the Rastrakiitas and the name Yuvaraja among the 
Kalacuris. The Palas of Bengal of course often contracted matrimonial 
relations with these families: If the expression Prtbuipala or Prthivipala 
is regarded as another personal name of Abhinanda’s patron, we may no 
doubt point to names like Tribhuvanapala and Mahipila (I and II) in the 
family of the Pa'as of Bengal. It should however be admitted that it is 
not easy to identify the Ramacaritakara’s patron satisfactorily from these 
considerations only. It is also not possible to suggest his date. The only 
point that is clear about him is that he was a descendant of Dhatmapala 
(circa 769815 A.D.) as suggested by the expression Dbarmapala-kula- - 
kairava-kanan-endy, But Soddbala, who mentions-both Abhinanda and his 
patron, flourished about circa 1026-60 A.D. as he was a contemporary of the 
kings Cittaraja and Mummuniraja of Konkan. It is also interesting to 
note that "Soddhala in his chronology of famous poets of ancient India 
beginning from Valmiki down to his own time places Abhinanda before 
Rijaekbara (who flourished in the first half of the tenth century)" Cf. 
Udayasundarikatba, G.O.S., p. xx £. It seems therefore that Abhinanda 
was earlier tnan Soddhala (eleventh century) and probably also than Raja- 
Sekhara (tenth century). Thus he may be tentatively assigned to the ninth 
century. This Abhinanda may have been quoted in the Kavindravacana- 
samuccaya which "cannot be assigned ‘to a period later than the tenth 
century.” There is moreover some additional information deducible from 
one of the epithets of the ruler in the Ramacarita. 

The most important clue in regard to the identity of the Ramacarita- 
kara’s patron seems to be his epithets Vikramasila-janma and Vikramafila- 
nandaná, which show that he was the son of one Vikramaiila. This is 
of course not incompatible with che other epithet Dharmapala-kula-kairava- 
kanan-endu, cl. Naisadhiya, V, 124; Suc. Sat., p. 258. Now the only 
Vikramasra in the Pala family known to historians is Dharmapala himself 


or his son Devapala. According to Tibetan traditions, either Dharmapala 
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-or Devapala founded the Vikramasila monastery apparently named after 
himself on a hill situated on the bank of the Ganges (Journal of the Bud- . 
dbist Text Society, Calcutta, 1893, Vol. I, part 1, pp. 11, 17; Taranatha, 
` Geschichte, p. 217; Cordier, Catalogue, III p. 321f.). The same monastery 
is mentioned as Vikramasiladevavibara in a manuscript of the Astasabasrika 
Prajnaparamita of the fifteenth regnal year of Gopila II (circa 935-92 A.D) 
discussed in J.R.A.S., 1910, pp. 150-51. Now we know only of two sons 
of Dharmapala of the Pala family of Bengal. They ate Yuvaraja 
Tribhuvanapila, who is mentianed in the Khalimpur insctiption and 
possibly pre-deceased his father, and Maharajadhiraja Devapala who ruled 
in circa 815-54 A.D. We also know that Devapala's son Rajyapala was 
Yuvaraja during his rule. In the présent state of our knowledge it is diffi 
cult to say whether the Rámacaritakára's patron has to be identified with 
any of these sons of Dharmapala or Devapala or with an as yet unknown 
son and successor of either of those kings. Whatever may however be the 
` exact identity of Vikramasila’s son who was the patron of the Ramacarita- 
kara, he must have flourished about the first half of the ninth century. 
Abhinanda, author of the Ramacarita;-therefore, can hardly be-assigned to 
` circa 975-1000 A:D 
It thus seems that, while the author of the Yogavasistha-Rimayana may ` 
have been a contemporary of the Kashmirian king YaSaskara: and lived 
in the-tenth century, the Ramacaritakara Abhinanda, a son of Satananda, . 
lived at the court of a son of Dharmapa a or Devapala of. Bengal in the 
ninth ‘century. Abhinanda, son of Jayanta Bhatta; was the author of the 
1. Kadam barikathasara according to which his fifth ancestor Saktisvamin was 
a contemporary of the Kashmirian king Muktapida (Lalitaditya) who 
flourished in ‘circa 730-66 A.D. It is difficult to assign this Abhinanda to 
the days of YaSaskara of Kashmir 


Dines CHANDRA SIRCAR 


A. Note on Turuska-danda, 


Turuska-danda is one of the most puzzling taxes of the late 
mediaeval Hindu India, This term occurs frequently in the ins- 
. criptions of the Gahadavala dynasty (c.1085-1200 A.D.) only, whose 
empire once extended from Indrasthaniyaka (to be identified with 
Delhi) to Mudgagiri (Monghyr) and from the foot of the Himalayas 
‘to the South bank of the Yamuna 

The scholars have expressed different opinions about the interpreta. 
tion of this strange and unusual tax; thus it has been explained 
. variously as a tax on the aromatic reed', a tribute paid to Ghazni by 
the rulers of Kznyaknbja^, a tax imposed on the Turuskas* and a tax 
levied on the subjects of the Gabadavalas to ward off the Turuskas 

The word ‘Taraska’ here of course refers to the contemporary 
. Muslim invaders, who were mostly of the Turkish origin, and the 
word ‘danda’ may mean ‘a formation of army". Thus lexicographically 
it is clear that the tax Turuska-danda was somehow related with the 
Turuskas and probably with their army. It is however difficult to 
- understand how this term may mean a tax on the aromatic reed and 
Führer has offerred no explanation for his translation. 

The study of the Gabadavala landgrants helps us to determine the 
plausibility of the different interpretations mentioned aboye. This . tax 
is mentioned in the very. first inscription of the Gzbadavala dynasty, 
issued by Candradeva in 1148 V.S./1090 A.D. From that date till 
1225 V.S.[1169 A.D.,’ the last inscriptional date of Vijayacandra, 
the fourth king of the dynasty, ‘it has been frequently referred to in 
about 30 inscriptions. The geographical references in these landgrants 
show that collection of this tax was. not confined to any particular 
region; but was collected from all parts of the Gabadavala dominion, 
from the vicinity of Kanyakubja to modern Patna region. Curiously 
enough this tax seems to have been totally discontinued from ‘the 


1 Führer, /ASB., LVI (1887), pt. L pp. 113 
2 Vaidya, Hist. of Med. Hindu Ind., III pP 211 
3 Sten Konow, Ep. Ind:, IX, p. 321 
4 Smith, Early Hist. of Ind. (ath ed.) P. 400 fn. 1 
5 Cf. ‘Amarakosa: “Vyibasty valavinyaso bhedadandadayo yudbi." Sasvata- 
kosa: “Dando lagudamanthanadamasainyesu dríyate 
' 6 Candrivat Inscription, Ep. Ind., 1X, P.302 | l 
7 R'A. S. Frant of Vijayacandra.& Jayaccandra, Ind. Antiq, XV, pp. 7-13. 
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‘reign of Jayaccandra, the penultimate king of the dynasty: Of the 
17 inscriptions (so far discovered), issued during this king's reign, 15 
were landgrants® made by. the king himself; not one of these 
inscriptions contains any reference to Turuska-danda, which was more 
or less a common tax during the previous reigns and also occurs in 
two landgrants of Jayaccandra himself, made during his father’s reign. 
The single grant of Harigcandra also omits this tax’. 

Why was it discontinued so abruptly ? If we accept Vaidya's 
interpretation of T'wruska-danda, we must presume that the’ tax, which 
originated in the financial necessity to meet the tribute paid to the 
Sultanate of Ghazni, continued to be levied even after the 
Gábadavala dynasty had attained absolute sovereignty and used the full 
imperial titles in the inscription issued in 1148 V.S./10g0 A.D. ; 
thereafter Turuska-danda continued to be levied frequently for a period 
of about 80 years, even though there was no longer the need to meet 
the Ghazni-bound tribute. Suddenly from the 8150 year onwards 
the tax was discontinued. On the other hand, introduction of many 
new taxes in some of the late grants of Govindacandra and those of 
Vijayacandra and Jayaccandra, shows that the Gabadavals dynasty 
at that time was passing through financial difficulties. Under such 
circumstances it is unnatural to discontinue a tax, which was being 
tolerated ‘by the people for so many years even though.its purpose . 
may not have existed 

The interpretation of Sten Konow also presents another difficulty ; 
supposing it was a tax levied on the Turuska settlers in the 

-Gabadavala domain, its sudden discontinuance cannot be satisfactorily 
explained. Ibn Athir in Kamil-ut-Tawarikb ‘clearly testifies that 
éven, by the end of Jayaccandra's reign, there were many ‘Mussulmans 


‘in and around Varanasi Why then the tax upon them would be 


8 Vide Ep. Ind., IV, pp. 120-29; Ind. Ant., XVIII, pp. 129-43; and XV, 
pp. 10-13; Ep. Ind., XXIV, pp. 291-95. 

9 Ep. Ind., X. pp. 93-100. ° 

10 "There were Mussulmans in that country since the days of Mahmud bin 
Sabuktigin, who continued faithful to the laws of Islam and constant in prayer 
- and good work." (op. cit, Elliot IL p.251). Dr. B. C. Sen suggests that ‘it may 
have meant a tax which was introduced for the purpose of meeting the additional 
expense of enlisting Turuska settlers as soldiers in the Gabadavala army, though 
no evidence of the employment of Tyrusha settlers as soldiers by the Gabadavalas 
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abolished in. spite of financial difficulty, while some new ones would 
be "created ? TE 

The theory of Smith has been accepted by Ghoshal?! as the most 
likely one and this interpretation tallies to a great extent with the 
evidence of the Gabadavala inscriptions, According to these two 
scholars Turuska-danda was a tax levied on the Gabadavala subject 
to meet the expense of resisting the Turugka inroads (maintaining 
additional troops— danda—to fight the Turuskas), lt cannot be denied 
that from the very beginning of the rise of the Gabadaválas, there 
, was the need of a permanent defence system: against the Turuskas 
who once under the direction of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni played 
havoc in northern India. Candra's inscriptions indicate that the 
Gahadavala dominion at that time almost touched the borderland of 
the ‘Hindustan’ occupied by the Ghaznivide Sultans. It is quite 
probable that there was no actual. engagement between the Turuskas 
and-the first Gabadavala king. Nevertheless the man who laid the 
. foundation of an. empire, had the “foresight to realize the necessity 
of a permanent defence system against these foreigners and consequently 
the Turuska-danda was levied to meet the extra military expense. 
Introduction of such a tax was fully justified during the reigns of 
- Madanapala, Govindacandra and Vijayacandra, when the Ghazni 
Sultans and their generals almost made a habit of leading expeditions 
to the interior of India and raiding the wealthy cities and fortresses. 
Two of these kings were credited with. successful defence but Madana- 
pala, most probably, had to face a different fate. 

Vijayacandra’s reign however brought a change in the Gabadavala 
frontier on the west; the Cabamina inscriptions prove that some time 


before 1164 A.D. Delhi and the surrounding regions were occupied 


“by the Cabamana king Vigraharaja IV.!?^ So roughly from that date - 


the Gahadavala domiriion no longer lay contiguous to the Ghazni- 


- occupied India; henceforth between the Gabadavalas and the Turuska 


menace lay the strong arms of the Cabaminas and naturally the 


is available. a (Turuska-danda—a division of the army composed only of the 
Turuskas) 

11 Ghoshal, Hindu Revenue System, p. 263 

12 Delhi Siwalik Pillar Inscriptions of Vigrahazaja IV, V.S. 1220/1164 A.D 
Ind. Ant., XIX, p. 215-19; Byolia Inscription of Someévara, JASB., 1886, pt. 1 
pp. 31 € 42. 
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Gabadavala vigilence for defence- against the Turuskas must have 
been relaxed; probably in view of the increasing weakness of - the 
later Yamini Sultans, they like many of the contemporary dynasties 
made the mistake of thinking. that the Taruska menace itself was 
Over. In spite of this, however, the Turuska-danda continued to be 
levied for another five years, covering the reign period of Vijayacandra??, 
which’ probably saw the loss of Delhi; perhaps for the time being 
they hoped to recover lost possessions. "The abolition of a tax, whose 
purpose had ceased to exist only recently,- may have been a popular 
measure of . Jayaccandra on his coming to the throne; all the available, 
“inscriptions show that Turuska-danda, the tax to ‘meet the extra 
expense of.repulsing the Turuskas, was no longer levied in the reign 
of Jayaccandra and it was not resumed during the shert reign of 
Hariscandra, the last king of the dynasty 
Roma Nivoct 
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These plates have been edited by R. B. Hiralal in the Epigra- 
phia Indica, vol. Xl, pp. 276 f. As interpreted by R. B. Hiralal, 
they record the grant of land in the two villages Tivarakheta 
. and Ghuikheta, which -the Rastrakiita prince Nannaraja made to a. ` 
Brahmana named Mundibhatta on two occasions viz., (i) Mabakarttiki 
or the full-moon day of Karttika, and (ii) a solar eclipse. The charter 
was afterwards issued from Achalapura and-is dated inthe Saka year 
553 increased by eight months, i.e,, in the month of Karttika 

This grant. has been regarded as very important, because it 
definitely located the home province of the Rastrakütas; fot this was 
until lately the’ earliest dated record. of that illustrious royal family. 
The villages mentioned in the Multai plates. discovered earlier of the 
same prince Nannaraja could not be definitely located, though Dr. Fleet 
who edited the record in the Indian Antiquary closely examined 
many sheets of the Indian Atlas." Of the villages mentioned in 


the Tivarkhed । plates, ‘two could be definitely identified, viz. 


13 Vide Kamauli Grant and R. A. S. Grant of Vijayacandra and Jayaccandra, | . 


` Ep. Ind., IV, pp. 117-26 & Ind. Ant.; XV pP. 7-13 
1. Ep. Ind., vol. XI, p. 278 i 
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Tivarakheta and Achalapura, which are undoubtedly identical wich 
l Tivarkhed in the Betul, District and Ellichpur in the Amraoti 
District. The river Ambevivaka,.on the south bank of which 
Tivarakheta was situated. is plainly the modern Ambhora which flows 
by  Tivarkhed. . These identifications clearly proved that this 
Rastraküta family hailed from Vidarbha. l 

Attempts have since been made to connect the Imperial 
Rastraküta dynasty founded by Dantivarman with this royal family of 
Vidarbha. Dr. Altekar in his history of the Rastrakütas has shown 
how the two families may have been related.” i 

l ^. Durgarāja 

(A.D. 573-599) 
Govindaraja 
(A.D. 590-610) 
l 7 Svamikaraja n 


(A.D. 610-630) 


Nannaraja alias Yuddhasura 


(A.D, 630-650) 
| i ; 


‘Dantivarman 


(A.D. 650-670) 


Indra-Prichchhakarája i 


(A.D. 670-690) 
Govindarāja 
(A.D. 690-710) - 
Karka I 
(A.D. 710-730) 
. Indra I 
(AD, CPT) 


Dantidurga 
(A.D. dom 


Krsna I 
(A.D. 756-775) 


2 Altckar, The Rastrakitas and their Times, p. 10. 
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To this chronological structure the Multai plates? of the same king 
Nannaraja presented a difficulty. They are dated in the Saka year 
631 (A.D. 769) and record the gift of a village on the full-moon 
day of Karttika. This date is 78 years later than that of the 
Tivarkhed plates, A reign (as distinguished from age) of more than - 
78 years is improbable, though not impossible. One of the two 
records — Tivarkhed plates dated $, 553 and Multai plates dated $.63 1— 
may therefore be spurious. Dr. Altekar concluded that the Multai 
plates were spurious on the following grounds; ‘The genealogy of 
the Multai plates: starts in verse, but after the first verse there is a 
sudden break. A sentence in prose follows, but the concluding 
portion of it tasy-4tmavan-atmajah is again the fragment of a verse.’ 
These reasons ate not convincing, for a similar mixture of prose and ` 
verse is seen in several ‘genuine records. Besides, the mixture of 
` prose and verse which Dr. Altekar takes as an indication of spuriousness 
appears in a more flagrant manner in the Tivarkhed plates. As 
the text of the grant will have to be closely examined, I reproduce 
here some portion of it 


First Plate 
1. औं [u*] स्वस्यंचलपुराद [॥*]वि[स्तो]रणें स्थितिपालनाप्तयशसि श्रीराष्ट्कू- 
2. टान्वये रम्ये क्षीरनिद्धा(घा)विवेन्दुरभवत श्रीदुगेराजा(जों) नृपः [1#]तभ्य वात्त- 
3» [e श्रीगोविन्द्राजः मासी (असीत्‌) [1४] तस्यात्मजः आत्मख्या(न्या)हित- 
श [क्कि]संपन(नन)प्र- 
4. कृतिमण्डलंश्रीस्वामिकराज[स्त+]स्य तनयो दानाद्रीकृतपाण(रि)ना प्रतिदिः 
5. नं येन द्विपेन्द्रायितम [।%]परमन्र(्र)्यणय[:#] प्राप्तपञ्चमहाश- 
6. व्द(ब<द) [:#] श्रीनन्नराज इति सर्वनरेन्द्रचन्द (द्रः) भारद्वाजसगोला- 
7. य मादधथन्दिनस्वामिभठ( ६ ) पुत्राय सुरिङभद्टाय तिवैरेखेट- 
8. अम्वेवीअरक[न%]दीदक्तिणतरे पञ्चाश मद्दाकातिकी- 
Second Plate ` 
9. श्रीशंरगणेना भुरिडभट्र्य घु खेटग्रामे अम्वे]- 
ro. विश्ररि*]कनदीदक्षिणे तटे पश्चाश आदिव्योंपरागे 
11. कपिलाती[े] स्वहस्त(स्ते)न प्रतिपादितं [n] 
. This’ text will show that there.ts admixture of prose and verse 


in lines 1-3 and again în lines 4-5 ( प्रतिदिनं येन द्विपेन्द्रायितम्‌ ) and lines 6 


3 Ind. Ant, vol. XVIII pp 230f. : 4 The Rastrakütas, etc., p. 7 
5 See eg. the recently published Prince of Wales Museum plates of Jaya- 
bhata IV, Ep. Ind., vol. XXIII, pp. 147 £ 
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( श्रीनन्नराज इति सर्व्वनरेन्दरत्रन्द्रः). Besides, the text is very corrupt in 
lines 6-8. Before the sentence in the active voice beginning . with 
Sri Nannarajab is completed, another in the passive voice ts commenced 
in line 9 Secondly, the - illustrious Sahkaragana" introduced in 
line 9 appears altogether foreign to this royal family. The text 
apparently records two gifts to the same Brabmana Mundibhatta—one 
of fifty (mivartanas) in the village Tivarakheta made by Nannaraja 
on the full-moon day of Karttika and the other also of fifty (nivartanas) 
in the village Ghuikheta made by Saükaragana on the occasion of a 
solar eclipse. The second gift being mentioned later may be supposed to 
- have been made after Kàrttika párnimá by some successor of Nanna- 
raja named Sankaragana, but strange as it. may. seem, the seal bears 
the legend Sri Yuddhasura which we know was another name of 
".Nannarija himself, and. the grant is finally recorded when eight 
months of the year had passed, i.e; in Karttuka Thirdly, the grant 
` is dated in the Saka year 553. There was however no solar eclipse 
-in that year and so the grant of the ‘village Ghuikheta which i$ said 
to have béen-made by Sankaragana on the occasion of a solar «eclipse 
could not have, Scarred in that year. Besides, there was no Sankara- 
gana ruling in Befaf in that period. The only Saükaragana known to 
history who flourished in that age belonged to the Kalacuri dynasty. 
‘He had . closed his reign long before, in circa A.D..600.° Fourthly, 
‘the. ‘aforementioned year of the Saka era. is expressed in decimal 
figures, which is suspicious, ' As I have shown elsewhere'", the decimal 
notation: came to be used in South India in the last quarter of che 
8th century A.D., the earliest . genuine instance of it so far known 
being the Dhulia grant of the Rastrakiita prince Karka, dated $, 701 
(A.D. 779-80). . The Tivarkhed plates which. purport to belong to 
the second quarter of the 7th century A.D.’ could not have been dated 

in decimal figures 
For all these reasons ‘the Tivarkhed plates appear ' spurious. The. 


6 Sce also ibid., vol. XL, p! 277 

7 Samraganena is plainly a mistake for Sankaraganena. For a similar mistake 
see Sankaranab fo: Sankaraganah, Ep. Ind., vol. ll. p. 23 

8 See Multai plates, Ind. Ant., vol XVIII, p. 234. 

9 His successor Buddharaja made two grants in K. 360 and 361 (A.D. 610). 
Ep. Ind., vol. XII, pp. ३०६ and vol. VI, pp. 294 f. 

10 Journal of the Ganganath Jha Research Institüte, vol. ll, pp. 391 £ ~ 
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:. , matter is now placed entirely. beyond doubt by the discovery of a ` 


' new set of plates of the same Rastrakiita king Nannaraja-Yuddhisura, ° 
dated in Saka 615. (A.D 693-4) in the Akola District of Berar"! 
These plates in their text closely agree with the Multai plates. Their. 
date is also not far removed from that of the latter, while there is a - 
difference of as many as.62 years between their date and the date 
of the Tivarkhed plates. There does not, therefore, appear any doubt 
that the Tivarkhed plates are spurious 

The dates $. 615 and $ 631 of the Akola and Multai grants 
respectively show that  NannarajaYuddhasura flourished in the 
. period A.D. 690-715. The dates of his ancestors mentioned in both 
these plates may be conjecturally fixed as follows— 


Durgaraja 


(A.D. 630-650) - 2 


Govindaraja 
(A.D. I 


‘Svamikaraja 


(A.D. 670-690) 


Nannarája 
(A.D. 690-715) 
(Known dates A. D 693 and 713) 


Nannaràája . could not, «therefore; have ‘been an ancestor of. Danti- 
durga. Two dated records of the reign of Dantidurga have been 
discovered 50 far, viz., the Ellora plates supposed to be dated in 
$, 663 and the Santangad plates purporting to be dated in $. 675 . 
(A.D. 753). Both these dates are. unreliable. I have shown 
“elsewhere? that the date-of the Ellora plates. is not Saka 663, but 
` Kalacuri 463. The Samangad plates have rightly been regarded as 
. suspicious. There is, however, no doubt that Dantidurga flourished 
` in the first half of the eighth century A,D. (circa AD..7 10-750). 


II (These plates have been published in the Marathi Monthly Paraga by 
Dr. Y. K. Deshpande. 

12 See my article on Dantidurga, the Founder of the Imperial: Rástraküta 
Power; to. be published in New Ind. Ant. E 

13 Ep. Ind., vol. XIV p 121, in, 5 
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He was preceded by five ancestors, viz. Dantivarman, Indra I, 
Govinda I, Karka I and Indra II. . Calculating on the basis of 20 
years for a genetation, the first of these may have flourished in the first 
quarter of the seventh century A D. He -could not, therefore, have 
_ been a successor of Nannaraja who as we have seen ,flourished about a 
century later 
The ancestors of , Dantidurga were thus contemporaries, not 
successors, of the forefathers of Nannaraja-Yuddhasura. The two, 
‘branches of the great Rastrakiita family were ruling contemporaneous- 
ly—one over the Aurangabad District (ancient Mülaka country) and 
the other over Berar (ancient Vidarbha). In fact no records of the 
Imperial family have found in the Central Provinces and Berar till the 
time of Krsna I, the uncle and successor of Dantidurga i 
The Imperial family did`not therefore originally bail from 
Vidarbha 


V. V. MmasHt 


. 14 The earliest grant of the family discovered in G.P. and Berar is the 
Bhandak grant dated $, 694 (A.D. 772). y i 
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. HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF LITERARY CRITICISM 
‘IN SANSKRIT by S. Kuppuswami Sastri, Madras, 1945, D/C 
०८८४. 94 pp 

Though discussions on the ancient Indian literary criticism is 
_ available in the writings of many scholars, yet it cannot be said 
that the subject has been treated anywhere with the attention and 
care it deserves. The present brochure being the work of a veteran 
Sanskritist like the late Kuppuswami Sastri will certainly draw attention 
. of scholars to the importance of the subject and give inspiratioiY to 
such of them as will undertake a comprehensive enquiry in this line 
In course of the four lectures which he delivered in the Institute 
founded in his honour the late K. Sastri has very ably shown that 
^ the poets as well as ctitics of the ancient India were not dogmatic in 
their outlook and some of their views on the art and literature have 
remarkable ‘similarity to that of the moderns. It is indeed a valuable 
addition to the study of the literature of our ancient land 


MANOMOHAN GHosH 


THE RELIGIOUS BASIS OF THE FORMS OF INDIAN 
SOCIETY, INDIAN CULTURE AND ENGLISH INFLUENCE, 
EAST & WEST by A. K Coomaraswamy, New York, 1946. Royal 
octv. 51 pp 

The booklet containing one essay and two addresses by the late 
A.K Coomaraswamy treats the different problems connected with 
the. contact of the East and the West. Being very able and close 
- student of Arts and allied aspects of the oriental culture Coomaraswamy“ 
was highly competent.to discuss these subjects. The vast range of . 
literature which he referred to in course of his writings amply shows ° 
his mastery over the subject taken up by him for exposition. It may 
‘be unhesitatingly said that these essays will greatly contribute towards 
a mutual understanding of the East and the West which is so very l 
badly needed at this critical period of the world's histoty 


.MaNoMoHaN GHOSH, 
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KENOPANISAD-BHASYA by Sri Raügaramanuja edited by 
K. C. Varadachari and D. T. Tatachatya, Tirupati 1945. Royal 
octv. 22-18 pp. 
The. Upanisads are among the richest heritages of - India. Being 
the results of the lifelong spiritual . endeavours of the seers (rsi) of old 
- they have given solace to Indians from the beginning of their history. 
But due to a difference of training and sectarian affiliation. the 
commentators understood the texts of these great works in divergent 
ways. ‘This gave rise to ‘varying interpretations of the Upanisads. 
Rafgarimanuja whose bbasya, on the Kena. Up. is being reviewed - 
here was a Tamil and lived more than six centuries after Sankara. 
Raügaramánuja's bbzsya is written in a simple language and. is free from 
thc excess of scholasticism characteristic of late writers of this class. 
The present editors have done their work excellently. The text of the 
Upanisad and the- bbasya have been edited here with variants and a 
literal translation of both has ‘been given for the benefit of general 


scholars. _ 
MANOMOHAN GHOSH ` 


AKBARSAHLSRNGARADARPANA OF PADMASUNDARA 
edited by K.. Madhava Krishna Sarma, Anup Sanskrit Library, 
Bikaner, 1943. Demy octv: pp. xxxvii 4-47 + 60. 

. The present work was written by Padmasundara, a Jain scholar in 
the court of Akbar, the great Mughal emperor of India. . Composed in 
imitation’ of Rudrata’s Srigaratilaka it has as its original feature the 
illustrative stanzas addressed to the patron Akbar. Though its’ literary 
merit is not very high, yet it is not without some historical impor- 
thnce;. for it shows very clearly that the enlightened Muslim tulers of 
India were liberal enough to encourage the cultivation of Sanskrit. 
The editor of the work has done his duty quite creditably. His 
well written -introduction gives all available information relating to the 
author Padmasundara. | l 

Srügarasafijivani printed as an appendix to this volume isa work 
with a similar theme. But it. is much shorter and is from, the pen. 
of one Harideva-miśra, who seems to be a very late author. This 
will be considered useful by the students of Indian lyrics of love. 


MANOMOHAN GHoSH 
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JATIBHEDA, by Kshiti Mohan Sen; Published by the Viéva- 
` bharati Granthalaya, 2, Bankim Chatterji Street, Calcutta: Intro- 
duction + 218 pp. + Index. 


In this informative and interesting volume on Indian sociology, 
Professor Kshiti "Mohan Sen deals with the most intricate and delicate 
, problem viz. caste system. Modern life has: travelled . far beyond 
the ken of old ideas and medizval beliefs, and many of us have, 
therefore, learnt to think and say that caste system, far from being 
competent to govern the ptinciples of social life, is at the bottom 
of: many of the social evils of the Hindus, and serves as a^ bar to 
‘transactions both cultural and material, between ‘India and the world 
‘outside. And Professor Sen proposes in these pages to illustrate 
‘with copious references from ancient lore, medieval texts: and modern 
books, the justification of this view. 


_ The themes round which ‘the drift of the book centres are that 
the caste system, originally unknown to the Aryans, was adopted by 
them om entering. into India from the primitive un-Aryans, from 
whom also they derived the cule of bhakti and doctrine of pājā; that 
even then neither the Vedic Aryans had any scruple about practising 
‘the anuloma form of intermarriage, nor Brabmanbood was a monopoly 
of the caste’ Brahmins, since it could be attained by: non-Brahmins 
including sons of. Südras by virtue of knowledge and personality; that 
when the rigors of caste system became more and more pressing: from 
the age of the Smrtis onwards, a section of liberals amongst the high 
‘castes was not lacking to advocate: a degree of rights ahd privileges to 
thé Südras of: the Aryan fold as also to un-Aryan or non-Aryan 
peoples; that two distinct currents of culture, Aryan and un-Aryan, 
are clearly: visible in the stream -of: Indian civilisation ; that caste 
system is alone responsible for that the multitude of Indian population, 
which:is composed - of the Sidra community including the :womenfolk 
"who ate, asa matter of. fact, classed with: the Südras in -so far as 
the performance of the Vedic rites etc. are concerned, has been 
precluded from making contribution “to . the humanity of the 
world; that notwithstanding all. impediments - the: ‘Siidras: and - the 
. women-have succeeded ‘ ७७- contribute something tangible-to the store 
of religion; culture. and thought: of India;- and ° that‘. caste system, 
against which a reaction has already set-in, being abolished altogether, 
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would be calculating to do infinite good to the Indian nationality and 
world culture, Professor Sen tells all this in his usual narrative style, 
and one wonders at the volume’ of ‘evidences explored from diverse 

“sources of information in favour of his contention. lt is, however, 
more through the eyes of the social thinker than the student. of history 
that the author has envisaged his subject, and neither, therefore; chrono- 
logical sequence nor link between chapters concerned his thought much. 
But the researcher who would betake himself to the task of building 
up a historical edifice on this issue of fact, or against it, —for there is 
another side of the whole question embracing equally cogent arguments 
to keep the balance in equipoise,— would find abundant materials in 
this book to utilise. 


N. | N. Das GUPTA 


-MIMAMSA: DARSANA (in Bengal) by $i Sukhamay 
Bhattacharyya: Published by the Viśvabhāratī Granthilaya, 2, 
Bankim Chatterji Street, Calcutta; 48 pp 


The average Bengalis’ knowledge of the Mimarhsi philosophy 
is, in. a word, meagre. If, therefore, any dissertation, essays, in 
Bengali, to give within a narrow compass a clear exposition of the 
fundamentals of the'philosophy as a system, explaining at the same 
time ina simple manner the technicalities that . are involved with - 
it and the ‘terminologies that are peculiar to it, should be in 
great demand by the educated public of Bengal. And such a treatise 
is the little monograph under review. It is neither of the nature 
of a disguised commentary or gloss on the Adbyzyas or Adbikaranas 
of the Mimamsa Sitras, nor a clever attempt to represent the views 
of one particular school or person in the domain of Mimarhsi. On 
the ‘contrary, it isa sort of ‘useful aid to the study of the system 
as a whole'by the beginner, who would get from it a fair . idea of 
what itis and is not. ‘The ideological and metaphysical differences 
of the Bhatta-mata with the Guru-mata on essential points, put 
side. by: side, will help the reader all the morc. 


N. N. Das.GurrA 
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SANTIDEVER BODHICARYAVATARA (the Bodhicaryavatara 
of Santideva, done. into .Bengali), by .Sri Sujit Kumar Mukho- 
padhyaya ; Published by .the Vi$vabharati, 2, Bankim Chatterjee 
Street, Calcutta: . Introduction. -|- 92 pp. - 

Both Louis de la Vallée Poussin’s edition of Santideva's Bodbicerya- . 
vatara published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and the Bengali 
rendering of the same by Swami Hariharananda Aranya under the 
patronage of the late. .Gopaldas Chaudhuri, the munificent zemindat 
of Sherpur, have long been out of market, and long has the want of 
this work been felt by students of Buddhism in this country.: The 
appearance of this fresh translation in Bengali of the Bodbicaryavatàra 
by Set Sujit Kumar Mukhopadhyaya is, therefore, welcome. The 
present volume contains the translation of the first eight of the ten 
chapters of the work. Quite conscious of the responsibilities attending 
his task the translator has sought, with success, faithfulness to the 
original and yet lucidity of exposition all through. He follows, in 
clearing up, the commentary of Prajfiakaramati, which together with 
only: two: others lying in Tibetan translation, those of Atisa Dipankara 
and Vibhiiticandra, is known to constitute the total number of 
commentaries on so highly interesting and excellent a work. The 
difficult terms and technical expressions are explained in footnotes as 
well as in a separate glossary at the end. OF this compendium of. 
Mahiyana teachings, the ninth and tenth chapters relate to philosophy, 
and the translator reserves the rendering and elucidation of these two 
chapters for a separate volume, which, let us hope, will soon follow 
in publication. 


N. N. Das Gurra 


MAHABHARATER SAMAJA (Society as in the Mababbarata, 
in Bengali), by Sti Sukhamaya Bhattacharyya, Sastri,’ Saptatirtha : 
Published by the ViSvabhiarati Book-stall, .2, Bankim Chatterji Street, 
Calcutta: Introduction + 521 pp. + Index. 

This book on society as depicted in the Great Epic of India is, 
to say the minimum of it, a valuable addition to Bengali literature. 
Though more of the nature of a classified index than a research work 
properly so called, it is an outcome of enormous industry and patience, 
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and to a student, young or advanced, of ancient Indian history and 

culture it merits to be ranked in value and utility with many of the 
_best research works-we have: > Unlike Sórensen's Index to tbe . Mabi- 

bbirata, which is a laconic analysis of. the contents of the Epic. chapter 

by chapter in each parvan,:-the book under review puts together the 

available data under a héading in.a paragraph, several such paragraphs 

constituting a ‘ fection of a part or book, To the student, therefore, 
‘its appeal is fundamentally superior, not only from this point of view 
` but also for that it reproduces at the same time the relevant Sanskrit 
"verses under each topic in footnotes. 

- The book is divided into three parts whereof the first one is purely 
on matters social, A considerable portion of the second part, 
however, deals with Rajadbarma or duties of a king and polity, while 
the third part concerns itself with Ayurveda, Jyotisa and the various 
philosophical systems referred to in the Mahabbarata. Justification 
of the term Samaja, as in the title of the book, to include within its 
range of denotation many of the matters of the second and third parts 
need not seriously be questioned in view of their expediency to the 
needs of the students, but some of the topics of the second part, e.g. 
dharma, devata, abnika, sraddba etc. had better go in the third part. 
Nevertheless, the author's survey of the subject is not merely compre- 
hensive but perhaps complete, too, there being hardly any salient 
point left for inclusion. If such a book had long been in demand 
for constant references, here is the book that his supplied ‘it, and 
that will earn for the author the gratitude of all Indologists, 


- 


N. N. Das Gupta 
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Archiv Orienialni, vol. XVI, no. 5-4 (March, 1949) 


Paver’ Poucua.—Carvakadebatma-daríanam. Passages are quoted. 


from literature reflecting the outlook of Carvaka’s atheistic philo- 
sophy and its reaction on ancient Indian thought. 


—La Jyotisaratnamala of Sripatibbatta. The Jyotisa-ratnamala, an 


astrological work of 20 chapters is being edited and translated . 


_into French. Six chapters of the text appear in this instalment, 


Bulletin of the 80100] of Oriental and African Studies, University of 
London, vol. XIII, par 1 (1949) 


. L. BAsHAM.—Aecent: Work on tbe Indus Civilization While 


writing on the Revised Edition of Mackay’s Indus Civilization, - 


the writer raises three important questions on the subject not yet 
- satisfactorily solved viz;, Did the Indus. people-come into contact 


with the: Vedic Aryans? What language did they speak? And 


how far. has their culture influenced: that of post-Vedic Hinduism? 


Journal of the Bihar Research Society, 
vol, XXXIV,.pts. III & IV (Sept-Dec.1948) 


.. K. Darra.—Shab Alam Ils Agony and Appeal Shah Alam II 


the powerless Mugha Emperor of the 18th century sent repeated 
appeals to different quarters, including the English in Calcutta, 
for help in his distress 


B. P. SINHA.—Bearing of Numismatics on the History of the Later 


Ty 


Imperial Guptas. 


G. ARAVAMUTHAM.— More Gods of Harappa. The paper con- 
cludes that Harappa represents a phase of Vedic culture akin to 


“Classical Hinduism. The gods in seals and images found at 


Harappa are interpreted here as Vedic gods. 


PRANAVANANDA. — On the Site of the Royal University of Vikramasila 


Villages of Oriya and Antichak with their surrounding regions: 


contain extensive brick and stone remains This site, which 


-only a few miles from Kahalgaon in Bihar, is conjectured to have 
been the ancient Vikramaáilà 
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Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, vol. V, pt. 4 


R. C. Hazra — Ganapati Worship and the Upapuranas dealing with it 


The worship of Ganapati-Vinayaka is traced back to an early 
period. Originally Vinayakas, four in number, were regarded as 
malevolent demons putting obstacles to men’s work Graduaily 
the four had fused into one elephant-headed Ganapati who became 


‘a remover of obstacles also. At a later period Ganapati was 


included among the ‘five deities’ (paficayatana) and the sect of 
the Ganapatyas came into being: No early Puranic work deals 
exclusively with the worship of Ganapati 


SURES CHANDRA Banerji— Marriage in Old and Medieval Bengal 


- according to Smrti Nibandbas. 


K. C. Panpey,—Sanskrit Drama -in 4° Com'parauve ‘Light. The 


conception : of ` drama as ` reflected in the -works of Bhardta and 


-Abhinavagupta bears a marked similarity -with the conception of 


Greek Drama as presented by Aristotle in‘his Poetics. 


P. NacarajA RAo.—W bitebead and Advaita Vedanta’ of Sankara. 


A comparison 


JNANENDRA LAL Mayumpar.—Gaudapada’s Karika (AlataSanti) 


H. 


The last chapter (alaeaSanti) of Gaudapada’s Karikas on the 
Manvakyopanisad has been: rendered into English with à running 
exposition to show its, Buddhistic character. Relevant passages 
from the Lankavatirdsitra are given. . 


Journal of Oriental. Research, vol. XVII, part I 
Burcxe—The Three Recensions of the Valmiki’ Ramayana. 
Divergences in the: three versions: of the Ramdyana—the Southern, 
the Bengali and the North-Western—have been noted in a com- 
parative table and.the genesis of the recensions is suggested 


N. RANDAL: — Sanskrit and Greek Metres. 


G. S. Gai—Early Kadamba Chronology, 


H. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and ireland 
1949, parts 1 & 2 


W. Baey.—Candra, and Canda. In a fragmentary Buddhist 
Sanskrit’ text of  Khotan the ‘epithet of. Kanaiska (= Kanijka) had 
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been found in the form Cadrra which is regarded to ‘be a 
Khotanese spelling of Indian Candra or Canda, Two other 
allusions to Kaniska in Central Asia are noted here. The form 
Kanaske occurs in the language of Agni and Kuci, and in Sogdian 
there is a reference to Kaniska and his. stüpa. 


Philosophical Quarterly, vol. XXII, no. 1 (April, 1919) 

N. RAMACHANDRAN.—Cancept of. Mukti in Indian Philosophy 
Some schools of Indian Philosophy—Buddhism, | Nyiya-Vaise- 
sika, Samkhya-Yoga and Pūrva Minamsa hold that mati is a 
state of absence of misery, while others—Jainism and Vedanta 
regard mukti to be a state of perfect happineer ; 


SIno-indian Journal, vol. I, part II (December, 1948) 

KAMTA PRASAD JaiN.—Jainism and China. Facts and legends have 
been given in the paper. to show that ‘the contact of Jainism 
and the Jainas with China is one of remote antiquity’. — 

PRABHAT KUMAR MUKHERJEE.—Indian Literature in Central Asia. 
Prevalence of Buddhism among the Si-Hia (Tangut Empire) 
atid the influence of Sanskrit and Prakrit among the Bru-za 
and the Ha-za people form the subject-matter of this article. 

S. C. Sarxar.—A Tibetan Account of Nagarjuna. A short life- 

. sketch in Tibetan together with an English Translation and Notes ` 
is published 

N. AuvaswaMi Sastri.—Byddhist Secular Litérature. References 

_to Buddhist poets and dramatists as also writers on poetics, erotics 
and polity are given in this note 

Sunmr KUMAR .MukHopApHYaYa.— Tbe Spirit of Mabiyina 
Buddbism, E 


V. G. Natr.—Buddhist Literature in South India." 
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Achaemenian Rule iu India* 


The Cambridge History of India has devoted an unusually long 
space’ to ‘Persian Dominions in Northern India’. Dr. A. V. W. 
Jackson, who wrote this chapter, has elaborately discussed the question 
whether Cyrus ruled in India, and after citing conflicting Greek 
authorities comes to the conclusion that ‘‘even if there are just grounds 
for doubting that Cyrus actually invaded Northern India, there can 
be no question that he did campaign in the territories corresponding 
to the present Afghanistan and Baluchistan’’.? In the case of Darius 
he accepts, without much discussion, on the. basis of the ‘inscriptions 
at Persepolis and Naksh-i-Rustam .and the statement of Herodotus, 
the view first propounded by V..A. Smith that the Persian Dominion 
comprised ‘the course of the Indus from Kalabagh to the’ sea, include - 
ing the whole of Sind, and perhaps included a considerable portion of 
-the Panjab, east of the Indus”. He suggests, however, that it probably 
reached as far as the Beas. ^ Lastly, he maintains that ‘this dominion 
prevailed even to the end of the Achaemenian sway in -330 B.C.”5 

These three propositions, ‘specially the last two, rest on such weak 
foundations, that it is somewhat strange that students of Indian history, 
far from challenging, have tacitly accepted them as fairly representing 
the actual state of things.* I propose to discuss them one by one 


* This. paper was communicated to the Oriental Conference held in Bombay, 
19 November, 1949, but could not be read on account of the absence of the 
author. It is printed here with the permission of-the authorities of the Conference: 
1 CHI., vol. I, pp. 329-341 2 lbid, p. 333 3 lbid. p. 341. 
4: CE eg. Dr. H. Raychaudhuri in Pol. Hist. Anc. India, 4th Edition, 


`- PP 193-196 
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I. Tbe Conquests of Cyrus 
While Dr. Jackson has taken great pains to collect all relevant 
‘materials from Greek writings that are likely to throw any light on 
the subject, and has not ignored even folk-tales and popular beliefs 
or superstitions of a much later date, he has completely ignored the 
Indian evidence that has an undoubted bearing on it, e.g. the Buddhist 
“account of the kingdom of Gandhara, which comprised both Peshawar 
valley and the Western Panjab. Special importance attaches, in this 
connection, to the information gathered from Indian literature, that 
Pukkusati, king of Gandhara, sent an.embassy and.a letter to king 
Bimbisara of Magadha and also defeated Pradyota, king of Avanti, 
As Pradyota was a' contemporary of both Bimbisara and his son 
AjataSatru, he did not probably come to the throne before 540 or 
530 B.C., and Pukkusati also may be regarded as ruling in Gandhara 
about that time. He would be thus a contemporary of Cyrus who 
established his power and authority in 549 B.C. and died’ twenty 
years later in 529 B C. On general grounds, therefore, we can hardly 
redit Cyrus with the conquest of the trans-Indus borderlands in the 
region round Peshawar, until some positive evidence is forthcoming. 
Such evidence is, however, lacking. Our oldest authority, Herodotus, 
merely refers tó Cyrus’s campaigns against the Bactrians and Sacae. 
His further statement that Cyrus conquered every nation in Upper ` 
_Asia is too vague and general, and evidently does not refer to India, 
which he mentions later in connection with Darius. To this may be 
added the explicit statement of Nearchus that Cyrus planned an expedi- . 
tion against India through Gedrosia (Baluchistan) but lost his. entire 
army, excepting seven men, in that region. Megasthenes also explicitly 
states that the Persians-did not invade India but merely approached 
it when Cyrus was marching against the Massagetae ‘As against all 
this evidence both Indian and Greek, there is only the statement of 
Xenophon that “Cyrus brought under his rule Bactrians and Indians". 
Apart from the vague nature of the statement, we shall see later ‘that 
some tribes in Afghanistan were actually called Indians, and therefore 
even accepting Xenophon's assertion as true, it does not imply any 
invasion, far less conquest, of North India. Dr. Jackson also refers 


5 Ibid., p. 125; Buddhist India, p. 28; La Cote, Essay on Gunádbya (Eng. 
Tr. p. 176). 
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to Xenophon's account of an embassy sent to Cyrus by an Indian king 
with a sum of money, as “possibly supporting the idea of some sort 
of suzerainty over Northern India”. But even if we accept the 
stoty as true, it is difficult to see how some money paid by an Indian 
king—on what account we do not know could be construed as “direct 
consideration” “from the overlord of Northern India". As noted 
above, the Indian king might for anything we know be a local tribal 
chief in Afghanistan. In any-case to construe him as ‘overlord of 
Northern India’ can only be regarded as a fantastic idea. Every 
student of Indian history knows as a matter of fact that no such 
overlord existed in North India in the days of Cyrus. 

But there are good grounds to doubt the truth of the whole story. 
It is said. that Cyrus received this money before his war against 
Croesus of Lydia. Not more than two years intervened between the 
conquest of Media, which raised Cyrus into a position of great power 
and importance from that of a petty local chief, and his attack on 
Lydia. During this period his hands must have been full in Meso- 
potamia, and it is difficult to believe that he found time and oppor- 
tunity to extend his political influence, far less actually lead an 
expedition, in Northern India. On the whole Xenophon’s story of 
the Indian embassy hardly deserves any credit, and even if true, does 
not prove anything about his suzerainty in North India. 

We may therefore conclude that there is absolutely no ground for 
holding, even as a hypothesis, that Cyrus ever invaded North India 
or enjoyed suzerainty over it. To say, as Dr. Jackson does, “that 
there are just grounds for doubting it" is hardly in consonance 
with known facts and betrays a preconceived bias in favour of the 


Persians. 

As regards the campaigns of Cyrus in Indian borderland, the 
older authorities are all silent on this point. Herodotus merely 
mentions the Bactrian and Saka conquests, and Megasthenes refers to 
the campaign against the Massagetae, who lived beyond the Oxus. 
Ctesias states that “Cyrus died in consequence of a wound inflicted in 
battle by an Indian in an engagement when the Indians were fighting 


6 Op. cit, P. 330. 
7 Op. cit., P. 331. 
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on the side. of. the Derbikes and supplied them with elephants." But 


we do not know the exact location of the Derbikes, Xenophon’s 
sweeping assertion that Cyrus brought into. subjection all the nations 
from Syria to the Erythraean sea is on a par with his -tatement quoted ` 
above that Cyrus brought under his rule Bactrians and Indians 

It is not till we come to a much later age, when mote than six 
hundred years had passed since the time of Cyrus, and the Achaeme- 
nian. empire had almost become a romantic legend, that we get for the 
first time, details of Cyrus's conquests in Indian borderland. Thus 
Arrian writes at the very. beginning of his Indika: “The regions 
beyond the river Indus on the west are inhabited, up to the river 
Kophen, by two Iridian tribes, the Astakenoi and the ‘Assakenoi.,.,.. 
They were in old times subject to the Assyrians, then after a period 
of Median rule submitted to the Persians, and paid to Cyrus, the son 
of -Cambyses, the tribute from their land which Cyrus had imposed.’ 

.. Now Arrian’s reference to the successive conquests of Afghanistan 
by the Assyrians and Medes has not been. seriously taken, as it is not 
supported by any. evidence and is never. mentioned by any old autho- 

‘rity...As regards Persians, while conquest in later times is vouched 
for by independent and reliable evidence, no such authority exists for 
the time of Cyrus, The entire statement of Arrian therefore may be 
regarded as no better than popular legends, and the conquest by 
Cyrus, ‘in particular, may be merely an ‘anticipation of laver events, 
or.confusion between an earlier and a latet king (Darius) 

A century later, Pliny. refers to the. déstruction of a city called 
Capisa by ‘Cyrus. This is usually taken to be the well-known. Kapisa, 
.north of Kabul. : But some identify it -with Kapisa-káni, thé name 
of a stronghold in Arachosia mentioned in the inscriptions of Darius 
But whatever. we might think of this, such an isolated statement by a 
writer, who flourished’. about seven hundred years after the event in 
question, does. not-carry much weight. 


8 Jackson says:. “The Derbikkes might therefore be supposed to have -been 
located somewhere near the Indian frontier, but: the subject is still open to debate 
(Op. cit. p. 330). As mercenary soldiers often fought in distant places, it is 
fiot necessary nor even reasonable to locate the Derbikes near the Indian frontier 
simply on this ground. 

9 CHI, I ३३०. ro Ibid, p. 332, fn. 4. . 
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This is. all the. evidencé on- which Dr. Jackson relies. - It hardly 
supports the view . expressed by him, viz. that “there can be no ques- 
tion that he (Cyrus): did campaign in the territories‘ corresponding to 
the present Afghanistan and Baluchistan” or that “it is certain,, that 
his conquests included the. districts of Drangiana, Sattagydia, and 


1 So far as we 


~ Gandaritis, verging upon the Indian borderland”.? 
know there is not even any later tradition crediting him with these 
conquests. As regards Gandaritis ot Gandhara it was, as noted above, 
a powerful independent kingdom in his time, according to early Indian 
literature. Dr. Jackson, who ignores any such evidence, relies impli- 
citly upon vague and general or isolated statements of a much later 
age, but even these are too- slender a basis for his wide ‘conclusions. 
On the whole the only reasonable inference which one may draw after 
impartially considering all the evidence may be stated as follows, by 
slightly changing the wordings of Dr. Jackson quoted above at the 
beginning: While it is altogether out of the question that Cyrus 
actually invaded Northern India, there are just grounds for doubting 
that he led campaigns anywhere in modern Afghanistan and Baluchis: 
tàn. It may be mentioned in chis connection that the conquest of Indian 
borderland by Cyrus has been supported on a different ground in the 
following passage in Cambridge Ancient History (IV. 183): “Among 
the countries enumerated by Darius on the Behistun inscription as having 
come to him with the crown are Gandara and Sattagydia, from which 
it may be inferred that Cyrus had already pushed the Persian conquests 
to the north-western frontier of India and even vo the southern slopes 
of the Hindu Kush”. 

Now the wordings of the Behistun Ins. are: ‘These countries 
that come to me; “by the will of Ahuramazda. I was their king”’.?? 
These do not imply that Darius got them as his inheritance. But the 
sense is made quite clear in the Persepolis inscription where’ Darius 
says: “By the will of Ahuramazda these (are) the countries that I have 
conquered with (the help of) this Persian army.”*® The wordings of 
the Naksh-i-Rustam Ins., though somewhat different, bear the same 


import. These are: “By the will of Ahuramazda these (are) the 


11 Ibid, pp. 333, 329-30. 
12: Sukumar Sen, Old Persian Inscriptions, p. 6. 


13 lbid. p. 93-4. 
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countries that | seized afar from Persia.’ As the list that follows 
includes all the countries mentioned in the Bahistun Ins. it is difficult 
to hold that they were all conquered by Cyrus. 


II. Extent of Darius’s Dominions in Ladia 


Two inscriptions of Darius, one at Persepolis, and another near it 
at Naksh--Rustam, include both Gandhara and Hi(n)du or Sindhu 
among the countries subject to that emperor. Another, found at 
Hamadan,? describes his empire as extending from Sindhu to Sparda. 
These epigraphic references leave no doubt that sofne time after the 
issue of the Behistun Inscription, which.mentions Gandhara but not 
Sindhu, the latter region was conquered by Darius who was already 
master of Gandhara. 1 

None of these records helps us to determine even approximately 
the boundaries of the Indian dominions ruled by Darius, for we have 
no definite idea as to the connotation of Sindhu. Although used asa 
general name of India it included Afghanistan, south of the Hindu 
Kush, and Seistin, in old times. This is also proved by Arrian who’ 
in a passage, quoted above, applies the name Indian to the peoples of 
Afghanistan living to the west of the Indus and north of the Kabul 
river. It is thefefore by no means certain that the country, specifically 
called Hi(n)du, which was subject to the authority of Darius, comprised 
any . territory to the east of the river Indus. The very fact that the 
name Hindu occurs in a long list of cotintries, each of which denotes a 
small specific geographical region, seems to preclude the idea of its 
being used in a vague general sense indicating India. It might refer 
to the lower Indus valley which was specifically known as Sindhu, 
and is mentioned as such in Baudhayana Dharma-Sitra, composed 
at a date not far from the time of Darius. But it may also denote 
some other region to the east or west of the Indus. 

Although Herodotus cannot be regarded as a very reliable authority 
in the matter, his statements have been, accepted by Dr. Jackson as a 


14 lbid., p. 98 

15 Ibid., p. 114. 

16 This point has been fully discussed by Dr. Jackson (Op. cit, pp. 324-328) 
who quotes with approval the following statement of James Darmesteter: 
"Hindu civilization prevailed in those parts (Kabul and Seistin) which in fact 
in the two centuries before and after Christ were known as White India," 
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| supplementary evidence in favour of his view that the Indian dominions 
of Darius included the whole of Panjab and Sindh. ‘But the details: 
furnished by the Greek historian seem to indicate only Sindh as the 
Satrapy of Darius. For he says (III. 98-102) that ‘in addition to the 
Indians subject to Darius, there ate other Indians over whom Darius. 
had no authority. Some of these dwelt in the marshes along the river 
(Le. Indus) and lived on raw fish’. ‘Eastward of these Indians wete - 
another tribe who are wanderers and live on raw flesh". Northward 
of these were Indians of another tribe ‘who live on the border of the 
city Caspatyrus and the country of Pactyica—the part of India where 
lies the sandy desert from which they procure the gold dust’. Presum- 
ably these were the Indians who acknowledged the suzerainty of Darius 
and paid him as tribute 360 talents of gold-dust which exceeded that- 
of every, other people. For it is by way of explaining how the Indians 
get plentiful supply of gold that Herodotus tells us the story of the ` 
“Indians and narrate how those, mentioned last, procured the gold from 
the desert. At the beginning of' the account also Herodotus tells us 
that beyond the Indus the whole country is desert on account of the 
sand, Whatever may be the worth of Herodotus’s account it is fully 
in keeping with the view that India meant Sindh, arid only that part 
of it which lies above the Delta and immediately to the west of the 
desert formed part of the dominions of Darius 
It is also necessary to discuss in this connection the naval ‘expedition 
under Scylax which is taken as a further proof by Dr. Jackson of the 
“Persian annexation or.control of the valley of the Indus from its upper 
course to the sea, including therefore the Punjab and Sind..."*2 Our 
only source of information on this subject is the following passage of. 
Herodotus (IV. 44): “Wishing to know where the Indus emptied it- 
self into the sea he (Darius) sent a number of men on whose truthful- 
ness he could rely, and among them Scylax of Carianda, to sail down 
the river. They started from the city of Caspatytus, in the region 
called Pactyica, and sailed down the stream in an easterly direction to 
the sea. Here they turned westward, and after a voyage of thirty: 
months reached the place from which the Egyptian king...sent 
‘the Phoenicians to sail round Libya. After this voyage was completed, 
Darius conquered the Indians and made use of the sea in those, parts’. 


17 Op. cit. p. 336. 
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Dr. Jackson holds that Caspatyrus, from which place the squadton 
started, was a place in thé Gandhara country situated on the Kabul river 
near its junction with the Indus. This location is evidently due to 
the explicit statement that the squadron sailed in the eastern direction, 

-But Dr. Jackson altogether ignores the fáct that in a previous passage 
. (III, 102), quoted above, Herodotus has mentioned the city of Caspa- 
tyrus.in Pactyica; as being quite close to the Lower Indus Valley border- 
ing on the desert. The city of Caspatyrus, from which Scylax started, 
must have therefore been on the Lower Indus, and may be located 
neat about modern Shehwan whete .the Indus, which so long runs 
south, takes:a sharp bend towards the east. It is impossible in view 
ofthe changes in the course -of this river to locate the place more, 
definitely, But there is absolutely no ground to locate it in Gandhara . 
-or upper course of the Indus, and the last sentence in the passage 
‘quoted above from Herodotus viz. that after conquering -the Indians 
he “made use of the sea in those parts” makes it highly probable that: 
the Indian kingdom conquered by Darius was on the lower course of 
the river. : ` | 

The arbitrary assumption that the squadron of Scyláx sailed from 
the Upper Indus: led Dr. Jackson to make an equally unwarranted 
inference “that Darius must previously have won by force of arms a 

| firm hoid over the territory traversed from the headwaters of the Indus - 
to the ocean, in order to have been able to carry out such “an expedi- 
tion’’.*® . Such an inference is highly illogical, and the expedition of 
Alexander to which he’ has drawn our attention hardly offers an ana- 
logy. For a scientific exploration by a small party, whatever might be its 
ulterior motive, would hardly arouse any suspicion, far less opposition, 
such as would be encountered by an armed force proceeding by land 
and sea, and ‘ed by a notorious and ruthless general with the avowed 
object of conquering the peoples on his way Fortunately there is not 
much. scope 'of speculation in this instance, as Herodotus expressly 
states, in the passage quoted above, that Darius conquered the Indians 
after this voyage was completed. To reject this part of the statement 
of Herodotus in order to support an illogical inference based on a wrong 
interpretation of the other part hardly does any credit to Dr, Jackson 
or, strengthen his theory. On the whole there is nothing in Herodotus 


^ 


18 Ibid, 
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to’ support the view that Darius ruled over the Panjab, and. all that he 
says quite fits in with the view that Sindhu, which formed a part of 
the Persian Empire, might refer to the well-known province of Sindh 
or rather-a part of it.” 

The different parts of his statement seem to indicate that Darius 
advanced through Gedrosta, probably by the Bolan Pass: route, ?? 
and’ obtained a footing on the right bank of the Indus, .Then he 
had the lower course of this river explored by Scylax, and as it offered 
‘a. through passage. to Egypt, he conquered the territories on thé other 
side of the Indus in order, as.Herodotus says, to make use of the sea 
in ‘those parts. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that Herodotus cannot be 
credited with any accurate knowledge, either. of the geography of. 
India or of the history of Persian conquests in that country. . We 
cannot, therefore, regard as certain, merely von his. authority, that 
Sindh was conquered by Darius. All that we can say.is that it is 
a probable hypothesis. f 

If we leave Herodotus - out of account, we have merely. to ‘depend 
upon.the mention of ‘Hindu’ in the inscriptions, and there is no reason 
to think that it included or denoted any pare:of the :Panjab. ` For - 
‘Hi(n)du’ either corresponded to Sindhi, or might, with less probability 
designate the Indians in general. ` Even if we take the latter sense, 
we heed not look for them in the Panjab. For asiwe have seen above, 
the Astakenoi and the Assakenoi, living to the. west of the Indus and 
north of the Kabul river, are expressly said to be Indians by Arrian. 
For all we know, they might be the ‘Hindus’ of the epigraphic records 
who accepted the suzerainty of Darius. There are several circum- 
stances in favour ofthis view. In the first place the conquest of 
Gandbira by Darius might bring him into conflict with these peoples 
as was the case with Alexander. Secondly, che mention of Bactrians 
and Indians. together, as in a passage of Xenophon quoted" above, points 


19 It is somewhat curious that while Jackson regards the dominions of Darius 
as extending up to the embouchment of the Indus, he does not notice the in- 
congruity of this assumption with tbe further statement of Herodotus, quoted 
by him (p. 337), that there were Indians still further to the south who were 
never subject to king Darius. Did these Indians five in the open sca? 

20 In other words he successfully repeated the expedition of Cyrus which, 
according to Nearchus, ended in miserable failure. 
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towards these peoples as they were quite close to them. Thirdly, and 
‘this is very important, Megasthenes™ clearly says that the Persians 
did not lead an army into India, but only approached its borders when 
Cyrus marched against the Massagetae. As this people occupied the 
country between the Oxus and the Jaxartes, obviously the writer 
must have meant by India not the Panjab but Kafiristan, as the border 
of the latter, and not of the former, would have been approached by 
Cyrus on his way to the Massagetae. 

There is one important argument in support of the view that 
the Indian dominions of Darius were not in the Panjab or Sindh, but 
lay on the other side of the Indus. It is the express statement made 
sy more than one Greek writer that no foreigner before Alexander 
had conquered India. Thus Megasthenes says that India had never 
been ‘conquered by a foreign power except by Hercules and Dionysius 
and lately by the Macedonians’. He even goes further and explicitly 
states that the Persians did not make an expedition into that country”, 
Arrian repeats this statement,?? and - Nearchus, the admiral of Alexan- 
der, practically expresses the same view, though not in so many 
words,’ -On the other hand Arrian asserts that the Indians to the ॑ 
west of the Indus submitted to the Persians.25 Immediately after this 
Arrian states that ‘the countries which lie to the east of thé Indus, I 
take to be India proper, and the people who ‘inhabit them to be - 
Indians”. lt would then follow that in the opinion of these Greek 
writers, India proper, i. e. the country to the east of the Indus, was 
not conquered by any foreigner before the time of Alexander. It is 
difficult to believe that such a - statement would be made by them if 
they knew of the conquest of the Panjab by Darius. Nor is it 
conceivable that they were all ignorant of such an important fact. 

-it is gratifying to find that this view. has been taken in the 
Cambridge Ancient. History, though the joint authors of the chapter 
have not entered into any discussion of the subject. The relevant 
passage runs as follows: “The Persian province of. India scarcely 
sxtended east of the Indus; but it paid in tribute far more than any 


-ar - Indica, Tr. McCrindle, p. 109. 
22 lbid, pp. 108-09. ^ 0 O) 
:24 Quoted ‘by Jackson, op. cit, p. ३३1: ` 
25 Indica, p. 179. ह 26 Ibid., p. 181. 


23 lbid. pp. 194-5. 
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ot the other provinces, and is likely therefore to have included a very 
considerable tract of country between the mountains that separate 
Afghanistan from India"? 

To sum up. It is not possible to locate, with even a tolerable degree 
of certainty, Hi(n)du or Sindh mentioned as a subject country of Darius 
in his inscriptions. It might be the well known province Sindhu or | 
the region to the north of the Kabul and the west of the Indus river, 
for both of which, the use of the name in this period is vouched for 
by ancient authorities. The view now generally held that it denoted 
the Panjab, or even a considerable part of it, is at best a mere hypo- 
thesis, unsupported by. any positive evidence, and certainly does not 
stand on a better footing than the other two. 


IH. Duration of Persian Dominions in the Panjab 


Dr. Jackson holds the view that *When Alexander reached the 
river Hyphasis,,,he had touched the extreme: eastern limits of the 
Persian domain," and further states that “this domination prevailed 
even to the end of the Achaemenian sway in 330 B.C.” We 
must accordingly hold that Greek writers, like Megasthenes and 
Arrian, were not only ignorant of the history of Darius and Xerxes 
who loom so large in the history of Greece, but told deliberate false- 
hood when they maintained that no foreigner had conquered India 
. before Alexznder. For Megasthenes must have actually seen some 
vestiges of Persian rule in the Panjab if it continued down to 330 
B.C. In any case he could not possibly have been unaware of it during 
his long stay in India as an ambassador, for he must have met many 
people who were grown up men during the Persian regime. It is also 
not a little curious that throughout his march from the Hindu Kush 
to the Beas Alexander never came across any sign of Persian rule 
which is supposed to have lingered till that time, He fought numer- 
ous battles with kings and peoples in the Panjab, Sindh and Aigha. 
nistan, but there .is not even so much as a hint in che detailed narra- 
tive of his campaigns that these had anything to do with the Persians. 
Nor have we so far found in India any positive evidence of the Persian 


27 CAH., vol. IV, p. 183. Eduard Meyer also held that "Darius advanced as 
far as the Indus’ (Cf. the passage quoted in CEI., I, 333) 
28 Op. cit, p. 341 
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rule in. the extensive plains of the Panjab, though it is supposed to 
have lasted for nearly: two centuries. 

The: only evidence on which Dr, Jackson relies is the presence of 
an Indian contingent among the troops which accompanied Xerxes 
in his expedition against Greece, or joined Darius II at Arbela. It 


should be remembered, however, that there is nothing to show that 


these Indian troops belonged to the Panjab. As Dr. Jackson him- 
self points out, according to Arrian, ‘some of the Indian forces (who 
joined Darius IIT) were grouped with their neighbours the Bactrians 
„and there were others called **Mountainous Indians" who followed 
the Satrap of Arachosia, —a territory known as White India. «These 
frontier troops were supplemented by a small force of elephants belong- 


ing to the Indians who lived this side of the Indus? .?? 


The majority 
of the ttoops therefore belonged to the country to the west of the 
Indus. 

In the second place there is nothing to show that these troops, 
particularly those from this side of, the Indus, were subject peoples. 
That the. Indians served as mercenary soldiers and fought both for 
and against the Persians, is attested by various authorities Thus 
Ctesias records a Persian tradition to the effect that “Cyrus died in 
consequence of a wound inflicted in battle by ‘an Indian’ in an engage- 
ment when the Indians were fighting on the side of the Derbikes and 


? 30 


supplied. them with - elephants". Again Megasthenes says that the 


The mere presence 


Persians ‘got mercenary troops from India. 
of Indian troops in the Persian army therefore does not imply that 
they were subjects of Persia, and in the case of Darius III we know 


that the Sakas joined him as free allies.?? 


It is also interesting ‘to 
note that the Indian soldiers in the Persian army, both of Xerxes and 
of Darius II, were led by the Satraps of-other provinces, not of India. 
Indeed nowhere is there any reference to. the Persian Satrap of 
India. 


The South Tomb Inscription at Persepolis includes Indians in a 


long list of peoples, who are taken to be subjects of the empire, But 


29 lbid. 

-30 , lbid, p. 330. 

31 Indica, p. 109. 

32 Anab., IIl, 8, 3-6; quoted in CHI, vol. I; p. 341. 
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there is no express mention of the fact, and though the inscription may 
belong to the time of Artaxerxes II (404-359 B.C.), the list of peoples 
is copied verbatim from the inscription of Darius. No sure inference 
can therefore be drawn from this record regarding Persian dominion 
in India after the time of Darius. 

There are thus no legitimate grounds to conclude that the Persian 
domination ovet that part of India which was conquered by Darius 
continued after his death. Still less is. there any ground for supposing 
that the Panjab or any part of it was still, if ever, subject to the 
. Persians when Alexander overthrew their empire in 330 B.C. 

Any impartial critic must therefore hold that the entire conception 
of Persian domination in India, as envisaged in Cambridge History of 
India and generally by writers of Indian history, rests on such weak 
foundations that it cannot be regarded as authentic or even approxi- 


mately correct. 


gU QR. C. MAJUMDAR 


The Nirukta—Its Recensions 


Professor Laksman Sarup, in the introduction to his edition of 
the Nirukta, has made it sufficiently clear that the Nirwkta text has 
undergone much interpolation and that two distinct recensions are 
discernible amidst the extant texts of the Nirukta—the one longer and 
the other shorter, the latter being the basis of Durga’s commentary. 
These two distinct versions can be traced even to Saunaka’s Brbadde- 
vata. As Professor Sköld states: “Two of the passages quoted 
(viz., of the N. irukta) deserve to be specially mentioned, viz., N. 6, 5 
BD., 6, 138; N. 7:10-BD., 2,4-5. In the former case the Brbaddevatz 
follows the longer recension of the Nirwkta, in the latter case the 
shorter one." Apart from the question of relation between these, 
two distinct recensions -of the Nirukta text, there is still another 

“important problem which deserves to be carefully investigated. It is 

Whether the extant Nirukta is the genuine Nirukta of Yaska. The 
topic gathers importance in view of the fact that certain views which 
are attributed to Yaska by Saunaka in his Brbaddevata and in the 
anonymous Vararucaniruktasamuccaya” cannot be traced in the extant 
Nirukta, and what more in some places they are at variance with the 
opinions expressed in. the extant Nurukta. Though Professor Sköld 
has already discussed the matter at some length, the materials of the ° 
. Vararucaniruktasamuccaya had been left unutilised by him inasmuch as 
this work was not published. till then. So I think it would be no 
mere repetition if we deal with the topic afresh with all its bearing 
on the history of the Nirukta text. Elsewhere, we have referred to the 
criticisms of Saunaka directed against Yaska. for his being not in 
conformity with the teachings of the author of the Pada Text? We 
would not, therefore, revert to that topic and would cite only those 
passages in the Brbaddevati in which Yaska is referred to by name 
and discuss whether the opinion ascribed to him can really be traced 
in the extant Nirukta. 


I The Nirukta: Its ‘place in Old Indian Literature, p. 94. 
2 Edited by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja. : 
3 Indian Culture, vol. XII. No. 3 (Yaska and Sikalya). 
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L In Brbaddevatà 1.23ff. Saunaka discusses the origin of © 
names ; — 
तत्‌ खल्वाहुः कतिभ्यस्तु कर्मभ्यो नाम जायते । 
सत्त्वानां वैदिकानां वा यद्वाऽन्यदिह किचन ॥ | 
नवभ्य इति नेरुक्काः पुराणाः कवयश्च ये । 
aga: श्वेतकेतुश्च गालवश्चंव मन्यते ॥ 
निवासात कर्मणों रूपात्‌ मङ्गलाद्‌ वाच आशिषः । 
यहृच्छयोपवसनात्‌ तथाऽसुष्यायणाञ्च यत्‌ ॥ 
c C 
wed इति तताहु-योस्क-गार्ग्य-रथीतराः । 
आशिषोऽथार्थवेरुप्याद्‌ वाचः कर्मण एव च ॥* 


Thus Yaska, along with Gargya and Rathitara (i.e., Sakapüni), holds 
that names originate in four distinct ways as against the Nairuktas 
who recognise nine different ways of the origin of Vedic and secular 
names.” But in the present Nirukta there is no definite statement 
that can testify co this view of Yaska as referred to in the Brbaddevata. 
We might, however, gather from the Nirukta chat Yaska was inclined, 
to hold chat names usually originate from “action” (karman), the last 
of the four ‘sources of the origin of names attributed in the Brhadde- 
vata versc to Yaska, Gargya and Sakapüni. For example, in Nir. 
1.13. we meet with the form karmanamika derived from karmanama 
meaning “a name arising out of action". The Nirwkta passage 
referred to above reads as follows: — न 


“अथापि य ust न्यायवान्‌, कार्मनामिकः संस्कारः, यथा चापि प्रतीतार्थानि स्युः, तथा 

: अन्वाचत्तीरन्‌ । पुरुषः पुरिशय इत्याचक्णीरन्‌, अष्ट त्यश्वम्‌, तईनमिति तृणम्‌ ॥” 

Again, in Nir. V. 22 we meet with the expression afzrnamakab, 
which testifies to the view that Yaska also held that afip or “prayer” 
is one of the factors that give rise to various appellations—a view, 
which, as we have seen, is attributed in the Brhaddevata passage 


4 “As to that, indeed, they say: ‘from how many actions does a name 
artse, whether of Vedic beings or any other (name occurring) here?’ ‘From nine,’ 
say the etymologists, and the ancient sages Madhüka, Svetaketu, and Gilava think 
so too: (viz.) that which (comes) from “abode, action, form, luck, speech, prayer, 
from accident, as well as addiction and extraction. With regard to that (ques- 
tion), Yaska, Gargya, and Rathitara say, ‘from four: from prayer, from the 
diversity of objects, from speech, and from action’ "—-Macdonell's Translation. 

5 Is it possible, as appears prima facie from the above citations, that Yaska 
was not a Nairukta teacher? Compare Sköld, op. cit., on this question. 
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already {ited to Yaska, Gargya and Sakapüni. Yaska here shows the 
etymology of the word kitava (gambler): — 
“frag: क्रि तवास्तीति शब्दानुकृतिः। -कृतवान्‌ वा आशीरीमकः ॥” 
Durga, commenting on this passage, states: — 
“अथवा कृतवान्‌ अयं यथा स्यात्‌- इत्येवम्‌ Bal आशास्यते सुहृदभिरन्येः कितवेः सह 4 
तस्मात्‌ एवम्‌ आशासनात्‌ आशी निमित्तनामकः कितव एवासौ वभूव u" | 
Thus, we find that of the four different sources of names, which 
Saunaka refers to as being Yaska’s view, we can with certainty trace 
only two in the extant Nirukta, the other two sources being not 
at all recorded in it l 


Il. In Brhaddevata Il. 136-37, Saunaka states : 


`“नदीवद्‌ देवतावच तताचार्यस्तु शोनकः । 
नदीवत्‌ निगमाः षट्‌ ते सप्तमो नेत्युवाच ह ॥ 


अम्ब्येका च दृषद्वत्यां चित्त इच सरखती | 
इयं शुष्मेभिरित्येत' मेनें यास्कस्तु सप्तमम्‌” ॥ 

Yaska states in his Nirukta that Sarasvati is invoked in the Rgveda - 
both as a stream and as a deity, but he does not enumerate the hymns 
in which Sarasvati appears asa river of that name,® . Still it should. 
be noted that the Nirukta cites the verse “iyam Susmebbib” (RV 
VI. 61. 2) to illustrate that in the RV. Sarasvati appears also as a river 
From this it is difficult to infer whether Yaska viewed this verse as the : 
seventh of that kind and regarded the other six verses referred to in: 
' Saunaka's work as being addressed-to the river and not to the goddess. 
But from the trend of Saunaka's assertion it seems plausible that Yaska 
did enumerate the hymns addressed to Sarasvati—the river. If this 
hypothesis is accepted we must be led to the irresistible conclusion 
that. Saunaka was acquainted with some other version of the Nirukta 
text than what is presented before us, as it'does not embody any such 
explicit enumeration. 

II In Brhaddevata IIl. 100 Saunaka refers to Yaska’s view that 
RV., 1.28.1-4 have Indra and Ulükhala as their deities. Katthakya, too, 
concurs with Yaska, while Bhaguri, contrary to the view of Yaska and 
Katthakya, thinks Indra to be the ‘principal deity of the above four 


verses. Compare 


6 Compare: नदीवत्‌ देवतावच अंस्या निगमा भवन्ति । 2/५७४4. ` 
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“quartet यवेति इन्द्रोलूखलयोः स्तुतिः । 

मन्येते यास्क-कात्थक्यी इन्द्रस्येति तु wn u^ 
But this view of Yaska is not traceable in the extant Nirukta, where 
however RV., 1. 28. 5 is cited as a verse where Ulükhala (‘Mortar’) is 


invoked as the principal deity.” 


IV. We now come to Brhaddevata IV. 4-5ab where again. Yaska 

is mentioned by name: 

“थाम्न ये अमनिमित्युत्तरे य' पौ न्दाणि प्र तदेन्दव्यृगत । 

युवं तमिन्द्रापर्वतौ सहस्तुती त्विन्द्र' मेन इह यास्कः प्रधानम्‌ ॥ 

sup स्तुतः पर्वतवद्धि qun द्विवतस्तुतौ ऐन्द्रमाहुः प्रधानम्‌ u^ 
Thus according to Yaska, as cited in the above Brhaddevata extract, 
in RV., I. 32. 6: yuvam tam indraparvata puroyudba] yo nab prtanydd 
apa tamtamiddbatam |vajrena tamtamiddbatam | —chough Indra and 
Parvata are together invoked? in the expression Indra-Parvata in the 
dual, still Indra is predominant. But strangely -neither the above 
verse is referred to anywhere in the Nirukta nor is there any reference 
as to the deity invoked therein. l र 


V. The next instance where Yaska’s name occurs is to be found 


in Brbaddevata, V. 8: 


"rg: शुनः सूर्य एवाल सीरः शुनासीरो वायुसूयौ वदन्ति d 

शुनासीर' यास्क इन्द्र' तु मेने सूरन्दो तु मन्यते शाकपूणिः ॥'? 
Here Saunaka cites the _views of different teachers on the meaning of 
the term íwnzsiras—the: dual form. Some explain Suna as vayu 
and sita as dditya, so that the compound Sunasirau refers to Sun and 
Wind. But, according to Yaska, if we accept the assertion of Saunaka, 
$unasira (singular) means Indra alone, while Sakapüni explains Suna as 
sürya and sira as Indra. In the Nirukta (IX. 40) the first interpreta- 
tion is recorded?, but there is no trace of the explanation which in 


7 See Professor Macdonell's note on this verse: “The Sarvanukramani 
follows Bhaguri, as it: makes no statement about these four-stanzas (which means 
that Indra is the deity: asya siktasya anádeía indro devata, Sadgurusisya.)’— 
loc. cit. 

8 We should here note that Parvata is invoked along with Indra. Compare 
Nirukta VIL 10, where he is mentioned along with many other deities who 
share common offerings with Indra: “अथास्य सांस्तविका देवा अझ्निः सोमो वरुण 
पूषा वृत्रेस्पति-त्रह्मणस्पतिः पर्यतः mere विष्णुवोयुः । 


9 éunàsirau/suno vayuh/ $u eti antarikse/ sira àdityah saranat—loc. cit 
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the Brbaddevata extract is distinctly ascribed to Yaska. Professor 
Sköld remarks;  *Sakapüni (not mentioned by the Nirukta in this 
connection) holds the dual to mean Sarya and Indra, 4 view unani- 
mously professed by the Vedic commentators." The latter part of 
his statement which has been shown by us in italics is not true, for 
the view recorded in the first half of the Brbaddevatz verse cited above, 
as also in the extant Nirwkta, is held by other authors as well. The 
author of the Kasika on Panini's Astadbyayi explains sundsiran as 
Sunab vàyub [stra adityah—a view which is identical with that recorded 
in the Nrykta™”. It is interesting to nore that the interpretation 
which is ascribed to Yaska in the Brbaddevata, though it is not to be 
traced in the extant Nirukta, finds support in the statement of Aévala- 
yana, who is quoted by Haradatta, the author of the P damafijari; a 

commentary on the Kasika of Vamana-Jayaditya.™ | 


VI. In Brbaddevatz V. 40 again Yaska is mentioned: — 
“,,.प्र सुष्टुतिरिति त्वचि (RV., V. 42. 14) 1 
शौनकादिभिराचार्य-देंवता बहुधेरिता । 
इड्स्पति' शाकपूणिः पर्जन्यामी तु गालवः ॥ 
यास्कस्तु पूषणं मेने स्तुतमिन्द्र' तु शौनकः । 
gat भागुरिस्तु ॥” 
Here the author of the Brhaddevata records the divergent views of 
Vedic teachers regarding the deity invoked in RV., V, 42, 14. Accord- 
ing to Yaska the verse is addressed to Püsan, but in the extant Nirukta 
the verse referred to is not noticed, so that we are not able to verify 
the statement of the Brhaddevata = 
VII. In Brbaddevatā VI. 87, we again come across Yaska's name 
without the view ascribed to him being traceable to the extant Nirukta 
The verse concerned is: — 
“निपातमाह देवानां दाता म इति भागुरिः (RV., VII, 65. 10) | 
ऋचं यास्कःस्तृच' त्वेत' मन्यते वेश्वदेवतम्‌ ॥ 
Yaska’s Nirakta does not contain the triplet alluded to in the above 


verse. 


to The dual form Sunasiras occurs in Panini’s Astadbyayi in the stra: 
"dyaváprtbivi-5unasira-marutvad-agnisoma-vastospati-grbamedbaccha" —lV. 2.32. 
I1 “अन्ये तु एकमेव शुनासीरम्‌ इन्द्रस्य गुणं भन्यन्ते । यथाऽह आश्वलायनः-“इन्द्रो 


वा शुनासौर' इति । मन्वलिङ्गं च भवति--इन्द्र'वयं शुनासीरमस्मिन्‌ यज्ञे हवामहे’ इति” 
Medical Hall Edn. Benares, 1898. vol. II p- 132 
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VIII. Saunaka in Brhaddevata Vl. 107 refers to the views of 
— Yiska and Bhiguri according to whom the RV. hymn VIII. g1 embodies 
an ancient legend about Apala, the female seer of the RV., while in 
Saunaka’s opinion that hymn and the following two hymns (viz. RY., 
VIII. 92-93) as well glorify Indra. But it is strange that such a major 
point should not at all be touched upon in the Nirukta. It would be 
presuming too much if we hold that Saunaka was misquoting. Most 
probably an earlier version of the Nirukta, to which Saunaka had 
access, did contain some reference to the hymn in question. The 
verse referred to above runs as follows: — 
“इतिहासमिद' ap माहतुर्यात्कभागुरी । 
कन्येति शौनऋत्त्वे-द्र' पान्तमित्युत्तरे च ये ॥” 
IX. . Again, in Brbaddevata VII. 38, Yaska is referred to: — ` 
:  “साविव्नमेके मन्यन्ते महो अमे स्तवं परम्‌ । 

आचार्यः शौनको यास्को यालवश्चोत्तराम््चम्‌ U^ 
In this verse Saunaka states that according to Yaska and others Agni 
is invoked in RV., X. 36. 14. But this RV. verse is not cited in the 
Nirukta. 

NX. In Brbaddevata शाह Saunaka quotes the conflicting views of 
Vedic teachers regarding the meaning of the term pañca-janāþ which 
is frequently met with in the RV. Yaska's view is also quoted, which 
tallies with the assertion in che Nirukta, the only point of discrepancy 
being that the view of Aupamanyava as recorded in the Nirskia is 
ascribed to Sakatayana in Saunaka's work. : 

XI. In Brbaddevati VIL. 92-93, Saunaka cites the opinion of 
Yaska who thinks that the deity invoked in the last foot of the couplet 
RV., X. 59. 5-6 (i.e. RV., X. 59. 6d) is Anumati, while others opine 
that in these two verses the deity praised is Asuniti. Yaska does not 
comment on RV., X. 59. 6 though the preceding verse is explained by 
him in Nir. X. 39 as one addressed to Asuniti.? 

XII. Saunaka states that Yaska held the RV. hymn X. 95 begin- 
ning with baye jaye to be a dialogue between Purüravas and Urvaii. 
But though Yaska quotes verses from this hymn in his Nirukta, he 


‘12 It is to be noted that Katyayana in his Sarvanukramani does not refer to 
‘the view ascribed to Yaska in the Brhaddevata, though the other view is re- 
corded by him in the statement: "pra tatreti (RV. X.. 59) daSarce catasro nirrtya- 
panodanartham jepus caturthyüm somam  cástuvan mrtyor apagamüya uttará- 

bhyàm devim asunitim......" 
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nowhere mentions his view as to the character of the hymn. Saunaka’s 
verses are: — 

aga प्रति चाख्यानमितरेतरयोरिदम्‌ | 

संवादं मन्यते यास्क इतिहास' तु शौनकः | 

हय इति ......... d Brhaddevata. VII, 153-54. 
Professor Macdonell notes in his comments on these verses: “This 
- view cannot be gathered from Nirukta V. 13; X. 46-47; XI. 36.” . 

XIII. In Brbaddevata VIII. 65 Saunaka asserts that Yaska considers 
Indra and Agni to be addressed in the hymn X. 161. But in the 
Nirakta the hymn is nowhere cited. Compare: — 
Ward मन्यते यास्क एके लिज्लोक्षदेवताम' —BD., VIII. 85. 

“In the foregoing pages we have discussed the views which have 
been attributed to Yaska by Saunaka, and‘ have shown that the extant 
Nirukta does: not contain any statements that might corresporid to these 
views. As Professor Skold has summed ip: ‘What is thus taught , 
about Yaska in the Brbaddevata? In two cases (BD., I. 125 and V. 8) 
Yaska is opposed to the Nirwkta or the Nairuktéh. In seven cases the 
doctrines attributed to Yaska are more or less traceable to the Nirukta, 
though three out of these cases are somewhat dubious (BD., Il. 111 
sqq; II. 132 dubious; II 74b sqq.; III. 112b B text; IV. 18 B text, 
dubious; VII 7; VIL x1 dubious). In ten cases doctrines attributed 
; to Yaska by the Brbaddevata are not found in the Nirukta (BD., HI 
.100; IV. 4b; V 40; VI. 87a 107; VII. 38. 68 sqq. 93. 153; VIII 
65a) 1913 

We must now discuss che: nature of quotations from the Nirukta 
contained in the Vararncanirnktasamuccaya 


(i) The author commenting on RV, V, 39. 6: *'mitrasya carsani- 
dbrtah”’.:ti remarks mitro madbyamasthanadevatasu — patbitatvat 
madhyamasthanatvena niruktab | dyustbzno'pi mitro'sti] sa iba niru- 
. ८४५४८, Dr C. Kunhan Raja,.the editor of the work, notes that 
nowhere in the Nirukta Mitra is stated to be a deity belonging to 
the highes. region. But this statement seems to have been due to 
an oversight on his part. For, though Mitra has been read in the 
Nighanta (V. 4) as an atmospheric deity and not as a celestial one 
still in the Nirukta, we have explicit assertions of Yaska himself that 


33 Op. oi 
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Mitra might be invoked as a deity of the celestial region. As 
he states in Nirukta Il. 13:— 
“एवमन्यासामपि देवतानाम्‌ MAINT: स्तुतयो भवन्ति | तद्‌ यथैतन्मितस्य qug. 
स्थार्यम्णो दस्य भगस्यां-शस्य इति । अथापि मिलावंरुणयोः ।”? 
(ii) On the same verse the author states: — 
“प्रकरणसामथ्यौत्‌ इह तेजोमय' मरडलमुच्यते । तथा च प्रकरणश एव विनियोक्कव्य 
इति भाष्यकारवचमम्‌ ।” ; 
Dr. C. Kunhan Raja comments on- this statement: “Usually in the 
literature of Vedic interpretation, Bhigya means the work of Yaska 
beginning with samamnayab. And Bhasyakara is Yaska. But this 
passage is not found. in the Nirakta.? Dr. Raja has here perpetrated 
the mistake committed by Dr. L., Sarup, the editor of the Nirukta 
with Skandasvamin’s commentary. For, the statement underlined 
above occurs with slight variation in Skanda’s commentary on 
Nirukta Vl. 22:— ; 
“afaa इति प्रकरणभलुसारयति (०--स्मारयति p) । प्रकरणमपि अर्थाभिव्यक्ती 
अलमित्यभिप्रायः | तथा च शास्रान्तरे वच्यति प्रकरणश एव मन्ता निवेक्ब्या इति U^ 
Professor Sarup notes in a footnote that the quotation underlined 
is not met with in the Nirukta or elsewhere. As he observes: 
"anupalabdbam idam.” The learned Professor was probably misled 
by the erroneous reading ídstrzmtare, which should be füstrünte. Had 
he cared to verify the authenticity of the citation he would have 
certainly been able to trace it to Nir. XIII.. 12. where the statement 
occurs verbatim : — 
“a तु पृथक्त्वेन मन्ता निर्वक्तव्याः । प्रकरणश एव तु Framer: 0” 
The citation of the author of the Vdararucaniruktasamuccaya has to 
be slightly emended so as to be in conformity with the actual state- 
ment of Yaska, viz. tatba ca prakaranasa eva nirvaktavya iti Bbásya- 
káravacanam. 
(iti) On p. 30 of the above work the author states: — 
“कृष्णेन इति दशतयीषु पाठः । तथा सति कृष्णं कृषते्नाशार्थस्य । तम-आदेनाशयिता ॥” 
This derivation of krsna is not met with in the Nirwkta, where it 
is explained as—‘krsnam krsyateh/ nikrsto varpah." Most probably 
` the author is here quoting the view of some other Niruktakara. 
(iv) On p. 32 again the author derives the term atman : —‘<atter 
dhátor atma-Sabdo niruktah,” “atman has been derived from the 
toot ./ad.”” But by whom? Not by Yaska. For in Nir. Ill. 15, 


Yaska notes the possible etymologies of the word in the following 
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extract: “atma atater va apter vd, api và apta iva sy at | yavad- 
vyaptibbatab-iti But the derivation recorded by the author of 
the above work is not to be found there Here, too, another Nirnkt 
text might have been the source of this derivation. १४ 


(v) A very important case is to be found in another statement 
of the Niruktasamuccaya: — 

“सूनरः...पदकारेण एतत्त qd नावसृहीतम्‌ तथापि भाष्यकारवचनात्‌ पदकारमनाहत्य 

एतन्निरक्तम ॥ 

We fail to trace the word sznarab in the extant Nirukta, and 
yet Bhasyakara in the above extract certainly refers to Yaska as it has 
been exemplified in other cases. This points to the existence of 
a different version of Yaska’s Nirukta. 


(vi) On p. 67 the author cites another statement of Yaska which 
` too is not traceable to the extant Nirukta:— 


““उद्कमपि हिरणयसुच्यते इति भाष्यकारवचनात्‌ 0” 


These evidences bearing upon the text of the Nirukta can lead 
us to any of the following alternative conclusions which have been 
noted by Dr, Kunhan Raja: “It may be that there was a larger 
recension of the Nirukta of Yiska and these reférences may be from that 
recension. Or it may be that the references are to other Niruktas 
Which were available to the author and which are now lost to us. It 
may also be that the references are only to certain Vedic commentaries 
and not to Niruktas. Whatever be the position, the sources of these 
statements are not traceable now. "'!? 


BisHNUPADA BHATTACHARYA 


ग्य It is interesting to note that in Suresvara’s Brbadáranyakabbasyavarttika, 
atman is derived among others from the root Vad also Cp. “yaccapnoti yada- 
datte yaccitti visayin tha/yascasya santato bhavas tena catmeti giyate.” 

15 Op. cit. Introduction, pp. XXXII - XXXIII 
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Varahamihira is well-known in the history of Indian astronomy, 
as the author of the Paficasiddbantika, the Brbajjatakam, the Brhat- 
sambita and some other less-known works. The great astronomer flour- 
ished during the first half of the” sixth century A.D.. Probably his 
works were also written during this period. ` Dr. Kern writes in the 
introduction to his ‘edition of. Varahamthira’s Brbatsambitz, “...we 
know, with certainty that the most flourishing period of his life falls 


21 Varabamilura's 


in the first half of the sixth century of our era. 
own writings do not give us any specific indication as to the particular 
religious sect to which he belonged. 

A study of Varühamihira's works shows that he wasa devotee 


of the Sun, The Brbatsambitz opens with an invocation to the Sun?— 
जयति जगतः प्रसूतिविश्वात्मा सहजभूषणं नभसः । 
दुत कनकसहशदशशत मयूखमालाचित सविता ॥ 


The opening verse of the Brbajjatakam—a treatise on horoscopic 
astrology—is also a similar and even more elaborate invocation to the 
solar deity°— 

JRA परिकल्पितः amA वर्त्मा$पुनर्जन्मना- 

मात्मेद्यात्मविदां क्रतुश्च यजतां भत्तोमरज्योतिषांम्‌ ॥ 

लोकानां प्रलयोज्धवस्थितिविभुश्चानेकधा यः श्रतौ - 

वाच' न स ददात्वनेककिरणस्लेलोक्यदीपो रविः ॥ 


Elsewhere, in the same, work, Varahamihira has given further proof 
of his devotion to the Sun-god In the concluding chapter, he gives 


the following account of his, family 
आदित्यदासतनयस्तदवाप्तबोधः कापित्थके सवितृलब्धत्ररप्रसादः.। . 
* आवन्तिको मुनिमतान्यवलोक्य- सम्यक होरां वराइमिहिरो wd चकार ॥ ` 


1 Brbatsambita (edited by H. Kern) Introduction, p. 4. 

2 lbid, į. 1. 

3 Brbajjatakam, I. 1. (Sacred Books of the Hindus—edited b, B. D. Basu 
vol. xii, p. 1). f g 


4 lbid., 28. 9. (Sacred Books of the Hindus, vol. xii, p. 399). 
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“Varahamihira, a native of Avanti, the son of Adityadasa and instructed 
by him, having obtained the gracious favour of the Sun, at Kapitthaka, 
composed this elegant work on horoscopy, after making himself duly 
acquainted with the doctrine of the ancient sages." Almost che same 
sentiment is echosd.in different language in the introductory verse: 
of the Pancasiddbantika® 
दिनकरवसिष्पूर्वीन्‌ विविधसुनीन्द्रान्‌ प्रणम्य भक्कथादो । 
जनक Te शास्रे येनास्मिन्नः कृतो बोधः ॥ ` 

Here again—there is the customary salutation to the Sun and to 
Vasistha and ‘various other sages as also to his father, who apparently 
taught him the science of astronomy. All these passages from the 
great astronomers works leave hardly any room for doubt that the 
Sun was the foremost object of his adoration. A study of his minor 
works e.g. the Laghujatakam, the Jatakarnava, the Yogayatrà and the 
Varabamibira-Sambita, points unmistakably to the same conclusion. 
The author salutes the Sun in the beginning ‘of all these works. The 
last named work however appears to be of doubtful authenticity. The 
question now remains, whether he belonged to any particularly known 
sect of Sun-worshippers or whether his devotion to the Sun-god, was 
free from any sectarian tinge. 

The sixtieth chapter of the Brbatsarpbit discusses among other 
things the installation of images and the rites attaching to it. In that 
connection, Varahamihita has given us the names of certain gods and 
goddesses and also those of the particular sects, worshipping them*— 

विष्णोभोगदतान्‌ मगांश्च सवितुः शम्भोः सभस्मद्विजान्‌ 

मातृणामपि मातृमरडलविदो विप्रान्विदुज् qna: । 

शाक्यान्‌ aAa शान्तमनसो qur, जिनानां fag 

4 यं देवमुपाश्रिताः खविधिना तैस्तस्य कार्यों क्रिया ॥ 
Here we find a most interesting reference: to the cults of Visnu, 
Sürya, Siva Matrganas, Brahma; Buddha and Jina, as also to 
the sects who had specialised in the worship of these and to the 
installation and consecration of their, images * The Magas ate here , 


5 Pancasiddbantika (edited and translated by Thibaut and Sudhakara 
Dvivedi), Text, p: 1; Eng. translation, p. 3 

6 Eggeling—Ind. Of. Lib. Cat. of Sanskrit Mss. Pt. V pp- 1094-95; H. P 
Sástri—Nepal Darbar Lib. Cat. vol. 1 PP- 27, 179; Peterson—Report of Operations 
in ‘search of Sanskrit Mss. in the Bombay Circle Pt. 1, p. 100 

7 Brbatsambita, 60.19 (Kern’s edition of the text, pp 328-29). 
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distinctly spoken of as the worshippers of Sürya. The commentary 
' of Bhatta Utpala makes the position further clear*: “विष्णोनोरायणस्य 
भागवतान्‌ । संवितुरादित्यस्थ मंगान्‌ मगब्राह्मणान्‌। शम्भोमेहं।देवस्य । द्विजान्‌ 
ब्राह्मणान्‌ सभस्मसहितान्‌ पाशुपतानि्र्थः”-- ९६८, The Magas have been des- 
ctibed by the commentator as a class of Brahmanas who were the 
priests of the Sun. | oo 
Scholars have long since come to the conclusion, that the 
Sun-worshipping Magas, mentioned in ancient Indian literature and 
insctiptions, were originally the same as the Magi priests of ancient 
Iran. A section of these foreign priests migrated to India at some 
early date. The story of this migration 15 found, in the shape of an 
elaborate.legend, in the Bhavisya Purina, A bare outline of it is 
given below: “The Maga-Brahmanas were originally the inhabi- 
tants of Sakadvipa. In the Mihira clan—a sage was born—whose 
name was Rijihva. This sage had a daughter—Niksuva by name. 
She had a son by Sürya ot the Sun-god, and this child was named , 
Jalagambu or JaraSabda.l° This child in time grew up to be the 
progenitor of the Maga sect. Once, Samba, the son of Krsna by 
Jambavati, had an attack of leprosy. Having heard the praises of the 
Sun-god from Narada, he offered worship to the Sun and got cured of 
this hateful disease. Out of gratefulness he resolved to-erect a temple 
of the Sun-god on the bank of the Candrabhaga. No local Brahmana 
however agreed to serve as a priest in that Sun temple. Hence 
Samba had at last to go to Sakadvipa and contact the Magas there. 
He brought eighteen families of Maga-Brahmana priests from Sāka- 
dvipa to Jambudvipa (India). The Magas being a Sun-worshipping sect, 
the Maga-Brahmanas brought back by Samba, were able to serve 
Samba's purpose, by acting as the priests of the Sun." Scholars, now, 
are unanimous in their opinion, that the Magas referred to in the above 
story are to be identified with the Sun-worshipping Magi priests of 


8 Brbatsambita, (Text, edited with - Utpala’s commentary. by Sudhakara 
Dvivedi) vol. II, p. 797. : 

9 Bbavisya Purana—Brahma Parvan, chapters 127-149 (Venkatesvara Press 
edition of the text, pp. 113-33) 

ro Bhavisya Purana (Venkatesvara Press edition) gives the name of the sage 
as Sujihva (I. 139, 33) and that of the son of Sürya and Niksuva as jaraSabda 
(1. 139, 43); Rijihva and Jalagambu are different readings—the former one being 
used in the same chapter of the same edition in different places. 
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ancient Iran?’ The identification does not test merely on a superficial 
similarity of names. “The legend tells us that the Magas were brought 
to India by Simba as priests of the Sun. The Magi priests of ancient 
Iran were also noted as worshippers of the Sun. The Bhavisya Purine 
further informs us— that Samba decided to worship the Sun in order 
to get cured of leprosy and that finally led him to approach the Maga 
Brahmanas of Sákadvipa. In this connectión, it must be remembered 
that the ancient Persians, who had the Magi sect as their priests 
considered the disease of leprosy, a product of the curse of the Sun; 
According to, Herodotus,’? *"Whatsoever one of thé citizens has leprosy 
ot the white (leprosy), does not come into the city, nor does he mingle 
with the other Persians. And they say that they contract these 
(diseases) because of having committed some sin against the Sun.” 
One of the motives behind the worship of the Sun in ancient Persia 
therefore was the desire to remain free from this hateful disease. 
The . apparently intimate connection between Sun-worship and the 
disease of leprosy, noticed in the case of Samba, has its counterpart 
in the sun-cult of" ancient Iran. In the Bhavisya Purana legend, the 
Magas are distinctly referred to as the natives of Sakadvipa. This is 
supported by some. of the other Puranas which also connect the Maga- 
Brahmanas with Sakadvipa. In the Visnu Purana,’ we tead— 
l मर्यादा. gamn नाखि तेषु देशेषु सप्तसु 

AUT मागधाश्चैव मानसा मन्दगास्तथा d 

सगा ब्राह्मणभूयिष्ठा भागधाः क्षुलियास्तथा । 

वैश्यास्तु मानसास्तेषां शद्गास्तेषान्तु मन्दगाः d 

The lines are a pare of the description Sakadvipa, that the 

Visnu Purana contains. Here four inhabitant tribes of Sakadvipa, 
have been mentioned viz. the Mrgas, the Magadhas, the Manasas 
and the Mandagas; and these have further been described as the 
Brahmanas,., Ksatriyas, Vai$yas and Südras of Sakadvipa, respectively. 
A few of the manuscripts of the Visnu Puripa, no doubt, read the 
name of the first tribe as “Mrga”, and that ‘reading has been accepted 
by -Wilson in his English translation of the Puriga.'* But in this 


aq D. R. Bhandarkar—Foreign Elements in the Hindu Populaton (Reprinted 
from the Ind. dnt), p. 12. . i 
* 12 ` Herodotus, .1. 138. . ` 
- 73. Visus Purana, Yl. 4. 69-70. (Jibananda Vidyasagar's ed., p. 242). 
14 Wilson-Visns Purana, vol. II. P:- 199. sz 
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connection, we should do well to remember the words of Dr. F, Hall 
^ who has 'edited Wilson's English translation “Only three manus- 
cripts . have *"Mrga" in both lines; two have “Marga” and “Maga 
. in the first and second places respectively. The rest (and a vast 
number) have clear Maga in both places It therefore appears cer- 
tain that the proper reading in the above passage is “Maga” and not 
"Mrga." The reference, to the worship of Visnu, ‘in the.fotm of 
the Sun" in Sakadvipa, by -these- people lends further support to chis 
viéw 

शाकद्वीपे तु तेविंष्णुः सूर्यरूपधरो सुने । 

है यथाक्करिज्यते सम्यकू कर्मभिनियतात्मभिः ॥ 

The descriptions of Sakadvipa in the Mababbarata and some of 
the. other. Puranas leave no. room for doubt that the above 
view of Hall is correct. On all-occasions, in these cases. the priestly 
class of Sakadvipa has been definitely referred to as “Maga This 
reading, for example, is found in the Brabma Purana, the Agni 
Purana, and the Karma Purana, not to speak of the Bhavisya Purana, 
which as we have said, discusses the Magas in detail, The 
account in the Great Epic is almost similar to those of the Puranas, 
and we find here the following explicit statement!" — 
| तन्न पुण्या जनपदाश्वत्वारो लोकसंमताः | 

WT सशकाश्वैव मानसा मन्दगासतथा ॥ 
Much controversy had céntred round the problem of the identification 
of Sakadvipa. Some at least of the seven Purānic islands, were undoubt- 
edly situated outside the borders of India proper. According to 
` most scholars—Sakadvipa. has been named after the Sakas or the 
ancient Scythians and irs geographical position was the same as that 
of ancient Sakasthina or modern’ Seistan in Iran The Sakas or 
the Scythians, after whom Sakadvipa was named, are well-known in 
Indian historical tradition and have a distinct place in the early his- 
-tory of this country. After the fall of the Maurya empire, the 
north-western. region of India fell an easy prey to foreign invaders 


15 Visnu Purana, Il 4. 71 j : 

16 Brahma Purana, 20 71-72 (Bangabasi ed., p. 107); Agni Purana 119. 18-21 
(Jibananda Vidyasagar's ed, p. 345); Karma Purana—Pirvabhaga, 48. 36-38 
(Bangabasi ed., pp. 212-13); Bhavisya Purina, I. 139. 73. (Ven. Press ed., p. 125) 

17 Mahābhārata, 6. 12 33 (Poona ed., Bhisma Parva I, Fascicule I5, 6) 

18 H. C. Raychaudhuri—Studies in Indian Antiquities, p. 68 
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These consisted chiefly of the Yavanas (the Greeks), the Sakas (the. 
Scythians) and the Pahlavas (the Parthians). Ancient Indian literature. 
and ‘inscriptions contain numerous references to them. [n spite of 
their foreign origin, these invaders gradually succeeded in settling . 
down in this country as permanent inhabitants and in course of 
time acquired a place in the contemporary Indian society. Most. 
probably the Sakas or the Scythians brought the distinctive Iranian ° 
Sun-cult along with them to India. The coins of the Kushana kings 
bear the name and figure of «Miito" or Mihira—the ancient Iranian. 
Sun-god,? The name “Mihira”, as is well known, has been derived 
from “Mithra” the name of one of the Avestan Sun-gods of Iran. It 
therefore appears that the Iranian Sun-god was a familiar deity in the 
north-western regions. of India from the times of Kaniska I, who. 
was the first to display him on his coins. According to most scholar 
Kaniska. reigned in the first century of the Christian era. It is there 
fore permissible to believe that Mihira-worship entered India from 
Iran, at least some time before this period and along with the new mode 
of worship, the new priests of the cult—the: Sun-worshipping Magi 
sect of Iran also entered this country. In this connection mention 
must be made of a particular piece of human sculpture. at Barhut, 
which some scholars would. interpret as an image of the Sun.” 
According to them, the figure exhibits in the main, the character- 
istics of the North-Indian image of the Sun, described in detail, by 
Varábamihira himself." Now this particular style, admittedly is 
marked by „strong Persian influence. If therefore the above inter- 
pretation of the particular piece of sculpture, is accepted, we have 
to admit that already in the days, when the Barhut sculptures were 
being engraved (second centuty B.C.?)— [Iranian sun-cult had, through 
its Magi votaries, succeeded in influencing its Indian counterpart, 
so much so, that the influence even spread to the field of the making 
of Sun-images, It must however be mentioned here that there is a 
great deal of controversy regarding the interpretation and the identi- 
fication of the mentioned image. Recently the above theory of 
Dr. B. M. Barua has been rejected by Dr. J. N. Bannerjea, who gives 


19 Whitehead—Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Museum, vol. 1, pp. 188-89, 
104-95, 198, etc. 

20 B. M. Barua—Barbut, vol. HI, p. 54; -plate lxi figure 71. 

21 Brbatsambita, 58. 46-49. (Kern's edition, pp. 320-21), 
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good ground for believing that the figure in question, is that of “some 
Indo-Greek king of the extreme north and north-west,” and the. 
form is, “undoubtedly an idealised one. ?? 

From the information, we gather from the roth verse of the Goth 
chapter of Varahamihira's Brhatsambita, quoted above, it appears 
quite certain, m the Magas were well established in India as the 
priests of the Sun-god by the sixth century A, D. Varahamihira 
‘himself classes them as worshippers of the Sun. 

What little we know about the personal life of the great astronomer, 
leads us to believe, that he himself probably belonged to this Sun- 
worshipping sect of Maga-Brahmanas, who originally belonged to 
Iran but who. had subsequently settled down in India and had beer 
accepted as Brahmanas in Indian society. Enough has been said to 
show that he was a devout wotshipper of the Sun. Taken together with 
his classification of the Maga-dvijas as the special sect of solar priests 
of his time it naturally points towards the conclusion, that he him- 
self belonged to that sect. Further, Bhatta Utpala in‘ his commentary 
on the Brbatsambita makes an interesting remark about Varahamihira, 
which requires careful consideration in this connection. The commen- 
tator distinctly says": “सतामयमाचारो यच्छाल्नप्रारम्मेष्वभिमत देवतानमस्कार 
कुर्वन्ति, तद्यमप्यावन्तिकाचाय-मगधद्विज-वराहमिहिरो5कलब्धवरप्रसादो ज्योतिः maas- 
्रहकृद्गणितस्कन्ध होरास्कन्धौ संक्षिप्ती कृत्वा संहितास्कन्थ' diu चिकीषु रशेषविश्नोप- 
शान्तये भगवन्त* ततप्रधाणं सूय॑मादादेव प्रणनाम” It is to be noticed that 
Utpala here refers to Varahamihira as “मगघ-द्विज . Apparently the 
expression means “a Brahmana from Magadha.” Dr. Kern accepts 
this meaning and holds the view that the family of Varahamihira 
originally belonged to Magadha (south Bihar) We should mark, 
however, that Varahamihira in his work **Brbajjatakam" describes him- 
self as 'य्रावन्तिक or “belonging to Avanti". Utpala also confirms 
this view by calling the astronomer “श्रावन्तिकाचार्य '. There is there- 
fore hardly any doubt that Varahamihira was a native of Avanti 
(modern Malwa, Nimar etc. in C.P.). The two expressions “मगध-द्विज 
and: ''आवन्तिक' or “आवन्तिकाचार्य” therefore appear self-contradictory 


22 See for a brilliant discussion of the whole subject—his paper, "A Bharhut 
Railing sculpture” in The Proceedings of tbe Tenth Session of the Indian 
History Congress, Bombay, pp. 65-68; see also his Development of Hindu Ico- 
nograpby, p. 321. 

23 Brbatsambità (Sudhakara Dvivedi's edition), vol. I, p. 2. 
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in the present context. It is tempting to read “मग-द्विज” in place of 
“मगष-द्विज ,- but this would be a fanciful emendation as no manus- 
cript supports this new reading. Though we cannot accept any new 
and arbitrary emendation of the text, unsupported by any evidence 
whatsoever, it is really difficult to reconcile the two conflicting ‘views’ 
about the astronomer's nativity, hinted at, by the above expressions, 
At this point probably the Bhavisya Puraga comes to our rescue. In 
it we read? ^.— 

नाभोज्य' भुक्षते यस्मात्तेनते भोजका मताः d 

मग' ध्यायन्ति ते यस्मात्तेन तेन ते मगधाः ERAT: ॥ 
Here the two terms “म” and “मगध? have been described almost 
as synonymous. If the expression “मगघ-हिज, used more than 
once by Utpala, with reference to Varühamihira,—is explained in 
the sense in which aw has been used in the above verse of the 
Bhavisya Purana, we can keep the present reading intact and yet take 
the expression to mean “मग-ह्रिज , Considering all the aspects of the 
problem this seems, in the present state of our knowledge, the only way 
out of the difficulty. Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar was the first to draw 
cur attention to the second line of the above, passage and to stress 


5 According to a late tradition 


the possibility of such an explanation.’ 
about the origin of the Sakadvipi Brahmanas of this country, they 
were indigenous brahmanas belonging originally to Magadha ‘and that 
was why they had formerly been known as Magas. ‘Though incorrect: 
and very late in origin,—the opinion gives us an instance of the 
synonymous use of मग्र and मगध. We must in this connection 
remember, that the name of the Sun-god is associated with the names 
‘of both Varahamihira and his father Adityadasa. “Mibira,” the 
second half of the name of the great astronomer, 1s extremely sugges- 
tive. It is, as we have said, derived from “Mithra,” the name of 
the lranian Sun-god. The worship of the solar deity, in that name 
-was a characteristic feature of the Maga or the Sakadvipi Brahmanas 
in India. These foreign priests for the fist time introduced the cult 
of Mihira in India. Recognized as Brahmanas in the Indian society, 
they popularised the cult and in course of time spread it almost all 


4 Bhavisya Purana, l. 117. 53. (Venk. Press ed., p. 104). 
25 Foreign Elements in tbe Hinds Population, p. 13. 
26 Risley—Tribes and Castes of Bengal, vol. I, pp. 159-60. 
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over the northern India. Branches of these Sakadvipi Brahmanas 
exist in India even to-day and significantly enough, many of them 
up till now, use the epithet “मिहिर”.” The epithet therefore undoubt- 
edly smacks of Sakadvipi or Maga association. The opening verse of 
the होराषट _पश्चाशिका an astrological work by PrthuyaSas, the son of 
Varahamihira—also shows that the latter like his father, was a devotee 
of the Sun. Susl-worship in the case of Varahamihira, thus was a 
family creed which is known to have existed probably at least for three 
generations. Finally we must also not lose sight of the fact that 
Varahamihira describes himself as having received the gracious favour 
of the Sun (सवितृ-लब्ध-वर-प्रसादः) and Utpala also refers to him almost 
_in the same language (अक-लब्ध-वर-प्रसाद:). i 

All these points, when disc ussed together induce one to believe 
that Varahamihira himself belonged to the Sun-worshipping Maga- 
Brahmana community. Long ago Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar threw our 
a brilliant suggestion to the same effect*®, but he did not enter into 
any detailed discussion on the subject. In the abseríce of any definite 
reference anywhere, we should not of course, claim any finality for 
the above view. It must be admitted however that available evi- 


dence at present certainly warrants its cautious acceptance. 


Ditie Kumar Biswas 


\ 


27 Bhandarkar—Foreign Elements in the Hindu Population, p, 12, 
28 Eggeling—Ind. Off. Lib. Cat. of Sanskrit Mss. Pt V, P. 1058. 
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L Introductory 


India, the central and longest of the three irregular peninsulas 
of Southern Asia, is a geographical entity, due to its separation from the 
rest of the continent by the lofty barriers of the Himalayas 
This physical barrier has, however, not always proved  insut- 
mountable, and while the rich plains of the sacred Bharatavarsa have in- 
vited the settlements of nomadic hordes from the continent, she, on her 

part, on the other hand, has often meddled herself in the socio-economic 

life current beyond her frontiers. ‘Thus there arose in this land a culture 
peculiar to her own in which we can trace indigenous elements. combined 
with greater Asiatic traditions, and many phases of Indian history. can 
on:y be properly understood in this Indo-Asiatic background. 

India’s contact with the ateas beyond her border had mainly been 
maintained through the passes of the north-west, and we may presume 
that thé sea also played some part in this direction.! A route ran through 
Kandahar, Herat, Hekatompylos, Ecbatana and Seleucia and joined a path 
running through the Kabul Valley and the Khyber Pass”. It was mainly 
through this route, and possibly by another through the Mulla Pass, used ` 
in the later days by the Scythian invaders of India,* that the Indian cara- . 
van leaders carried their commodities to the distant lands. After the 
conquest of the Indo-Iranian borderland by Cyrus and Darius the great 
these routes came into more prominence and after the Macedonian inva- 
sion setved as the mediums through which poured Greco-Iranian culture 
on the soil of India. 

The pre-historic Indus Valley ‘civilisation shows India’s intimate re- 
lationship with the land of Sumer, and the Indian conception of mount 
Sumeru standing in the midd!e of the Jambudvipa seems to be of Semetic 
crigin “for the earliest occurrence of the word is in an early Semetic legend 


1 JRAS. 1898, pp. 241-288 

z Tarn, Hellenistic Civilisation, pp. 193-214; Jouguet, Macedonian Imperial- 
ism, pp. 93-107, 353; Ray, Maurya and Sunga Art p. 15 
~ 3 Tam, The Greeks in Bactria and India, P. 320; Louis de la Vallée Poussin, 
L'Inde aux temps des Mauryas et des Barbares, p. 235: : 
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in the British Museum."^ The Rgveda, the earliest literary monument of 
the Indo-Aryans, bears allusions to the land of Iran and is linguistically 
connected with the Avesta, the earliest document of the Iranians. The 
Aitareya Brahmana, of a later date, refers to the twin tribes of Uttara-Kuru 
and Ustara-Madra as living beyond the Himalayas (parena Himavantam)." 

These Indian evidences ‘show that Bharatavarsa maintained close rela- 
tionship with the Western: and. Central Asia since the dawn of history. 
Non-Indian data also point to the same conclusion, as demonstrated by 
Kennedy in JRAS., 1898, pp. 241-288. Kennedy’s view that there were 
commercial relationship becween India and Assyro-Babylonia, via, the 
Persian Gulf as early as the seventh century B.C., and even earlier, is 
accepted by Olmstead, with certain modifications, who thinks that “if 
there was intercourse with India and the (New) East at this early date it 
must have been overland and not by the 5९9. 

Arrian affirms that the district to the west of the river Indus as far as 
the river Kophen (Kabul) was in ancient times subject to the Assyrians, 
afterwards to the Medes and then to the Persians. Alexander was told by 
the inhabitants of Gedrosia (Baluchistan) that the Assyrian Queen Semi- 
rames, on her flight from India, passed through the tract escaping with 
twenty men only. Justin says that no one invaded India except Semirames 
and Alexander. Megasthenes ‘states, however, that Semirames died before 
carrying out her undertaking. 

Very little can be made out of these vague and often contradictory 
statements of the Classical authors. Expeditions in 808 and 8o7 B.C. 
against the Mannai mark the most easterly expansion of the Assyrian arms 
and afford a slight basis for the fabled conquests of Semirames in Bactria 
and India. India’s contact with the Assyto-Babylonian empire also lends 
colour to such stories. Dr. Winckler points out that Shalmanesar IV of 
Assyria (727 B.C.) received presents from Bactria and India, specially 
Bactrian camels and Indian elephants, while Rassam found at Birs Nimrud 
a beam of Indian cedar in the palace of Nebuchadrezzar III of the Neo- 


4 King, History of Sumer and Akkad, p. 14, £n. 2. 

5 CHL, vol. 1, pp. 322-326. 

6 Aitareya Brabmana, VIII. 34 

7 Olmstead, History of Assyria 532 ; 

8 Arrian, Indica, l. 3; Anabis, VL. 24. 2-3; Justin Historiae Philippicae, 
^L 2. 29. Megasthenes as quotéd by Strabo, Georgr. XV. 1. 6. 
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Babylonian empire (c. 580 B.C), part of which is now exhibited in the 
British Museum. 

After the fall of Assyria c. 612 B.C., Media with its capital at Ecba- 
tana (modern Hamadan) became a political unit of great ‘significance and 
of vast extent.’ But there is absolutely no evidence that this Median 
empire ever succeeded in dominating the Indian-borderland, as Arrian 
asserts, Vatahamihira in his Brbat-Sambita (XIV) mentions a colony of 
the Medas or Medes in India. Herodotus states that the Magi were one 
of the six tribes of the Medes. In Indian literature we find references to 
the Magi on Maga-Brahmanas with their Sun-cult, but they are des. 
cribed as the Brahmanas of the Sakadvipa.'" Ptolemy speaks of the 
Brakhmanai Magoi as occupying "the parts under. Mount Bettigo."?* 

The Classical authors, nevertheless, persistently maintain that the re- 
gion to the west of the Indus did not belong to India. Eratosthenes 
_ expressly distinguishes it from India, and Foucher points out that a number 


 Anthropo'ogists believe 


of the old local names "are said to be Iranian.” 
that the Indus is the ethnographical boundary between the 'Turko-Trantan 
„and the Indo-Aryan types just as in history ic has often been the political 
boundary between Iran and India. 

Afoka’s attempt to bring the: Yonas, Kambojas and Gandharas within 
the orbit of the sacred law also manifests that this region differed culturally 
“from the rest of India. Buddhaghosa states that the Yaunas, Kambojas 
„and other allied people of the frontier lived within the sphere of Persian 
influence. As Jackson observes: “The geographical connection bet- 
ween India and Persia historically was a matter of fact that must have been 
known to both countries in antiquity through the contiguity of their terri- 
torial situation. The realms which correspond to-day to the buffer states of 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan: found always a point of contact and were 
concerned in antiquity with Persia's advances into Northern and North- 
Western India as well as, in a far less degree, with any move of aggran- 


, disement on the part of Hindustan in the direction of Iran, 7? 


9 McGovern, The Early Empires of Central Asia, pp. 61-62. 
10 . Herodotus, I. 101; Mbh. VI. 11; Matsya Purana, ch. cxxii. 

1: Ptolemy ed. McCrindle, p. 167. 

i2 JA., 1331, p. 358. 

12a Ray, Maurya and Sunga Art, p. 47. 

13 CHI, vol. I. p. 331. 
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Thus when the Achaemenids conquered and established their rule ° 
on the Indian borderland, they had been dealing with a region already 
known to them not only through trade and commerce but also by. a. semi- 
common tie of culture. The history of this conquest is unfolded by a 
series of inscriptions left by the Achaemenid monarchs themselves," and 
by incidental references in the works of the Classical authors. ‘The last 
. named source; however, is defective inasmuch as they are late and mainly 
. based on hearsay evidences. ` Even the wotks of Herodotus and Ctésias, 
` who lived in the Achaemenid epoch, are inferior in quality to the evi- 
dences furnished by the epigraphs, for Herodotus’ knowledge of India was 
very poor and the work or Ctesias is full of "old wives’ tales" The. 
proper method, therefore, to. study the Indo-Achaemenid history would 
be to base the account primarily onthe materials supplied by the epigraphs 
and then to corroborate or supplement them by the notices from the 
: Classical works. |: mE 

Te will probably be not out of place here to mentiori a few facts bearing 
on the condition of the Indian borderland on the eve of the Achaemenid 
conquest. Already a passage of the Atharvaveda, well-known to the 
scholars, cansigns Takman or fever to the Gandhiris along with other peo- 
ple like the Mujavants, the Angas and the Magadhas. ‘This shows that 
the land of the seven rivets, sacred to the writers of the ,Rgvedic hymns, 
has fallen in the estimation of the later Indo-Aryans, and a similar account 
in the Bandhayana Dbarmasitra enjoins that one‘ should perform purifi- 
catory ceremonies if per chance he goes to the land of the Arattas etc.*® 
These statements show that there prevalled in the post-Rgvedic age 
-two distinct types of cultures, one in the Uttaripatha and another in the 
MadhyadeSa, and it has been inferred from this that there were two. 
invasions of the Indo-Aryans in India, one representing the long- 
. headed Nordic Indo Europeans proper, and another consisting of the 
short headed Alpines, Dimaries and Armenoids. The second Aryan 


14 The Achaemenid records have been edited and translated by Sen in his 
Old Persian “Inscriptions. See also in this connection MASI, no 34; Buck, 
Language, 1927; JAOS,, Il, p. 330; Tolman, Old Persian Lexicon and Texts and 
Cuneform Supplement; Thompson, The Inscription of Darius the Great at 
Bebistun, 1907; Ogden, A Note on the Chronology: of the Behistun Inscription 
of Darius, Paury Memorial Volume, pp. 361-365. 

15 Atharva-Vede, VN. 22. 14; Bandbiyana Dharmasitre, Y. 2, 14.. 

16 Chanda, Indo-Aryan Races. 
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invasion evidently took place in the post-Rgvedic age, and in fact, 
it appears from the anthropological and linguistic data, that the Aryan 
speech came in various waves from the west and gradually spread ovet 
the length and breadth of India 

Thus it appears that the borderland of India was the one spot where 
bands of tribes had been constantly migrating from Central and Western 
Asia, and as such a disturbing condition prevailed in that area. Another 
Aryan group that possibly migrated a litte before the conquest of the 
Achaemenids is tepresented by the speakers of the Dardic language, be- 
lieved by some to be descended from the Aryan dialect of the Alpine 
short-heads, under which come speeches of the extreme North-West of 
India, viz, Kashmiri, Shina and a few others like Chitrali, Bashgali — 
and Pashai. | i 
. The Achaemenids at once caught hold of the opportunity offered by 
this disturbing condition and extended their arms to India. In this they 
may have been helped by the Iranians of this area, for the Rgveda refers 
to the Pakhtas of the North-West, the Pactyce of Herodotus, the 
modern Pashtus, and scholats are unanimous that Pashtu belongs to the 
Iranian group of language, like Baluchi, each in two dialects. 

In a very interesting article in J4., 1926, pp. 1 f., Przyluski .has dealt 
with the tribes that entered India shortly before the Persian rule. These | 
foreign peoples settled mostly in the North-Western Frontier Province 
and the Punjab and the Indian writers classed all these barbarians to- 

l gether as Bahlikas, a term which in a natrow sense meant the Bhallas, 
west of the Jhelum.” To the east of that river such new immigrants were 
the Madras, a peop'e betwéen the Chenub and the Ravi, and the Sauvira 
Sindhus, who later on moved southwards and founded a new capital at 
Roruka or Alor, Alexander’s historians speak of the hill-ruler Arsaces and . 
of the Sogdioi on. the Indus. ‘The name Arsaces is Parthian or North- 

` Iranian while Sogdioi is evidently derived from. Sogdiana in Central Asia 
There is, however, no proof that the names are pre-Achaemenid, and 
It is rather possible to find traces in them of India's contact with the 
region beyond the Himalayas at an age when under the Achaemenids. 
both formed parts of the same empire 


17 Przyluki; J4., l 1926, p. 11; de la Vallée Poussin, Linde. aux temps 
des Mauryas et des Barbares, pP. 13-14. l X 
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Il. On the term Ka(n)bujiya—Kamboja 


There are five Columns at Behistun containing the inscriptions of the 
Achaemenid King Darius the great. The Fifth Column seems to contain 
` the inscriptions executed in the third year of his reign, i.e., 519-18 B.C 
while the first four record his achievement of the first year [cf. O.P. 
phrase hamabyaya(b) tharda (b)| and may have been possibly executed at 
the ‘beginning of ‘519 B.C 

In Column I, Darius gives a list of 25 countries "that came to” him. 
In this list we find two namies that are Indian, viz., Ga(n) dara orf Gandhita 
and Qatagus or Sattagydia. The location of Sattagydia has not yet been. 
properly determined Cunningham thinks that it. is identical with 
Opian, which is near the old janapada of Kapisa, and which was some- 
times included in the latter. Herzfeld, on the other hand, thinks that it 
was the Punjab. “The word (Qatagus) would signify having hundred 
. heads of cattle.’ But the name is Indian as well as the Persian with the 
same meaning: Satagu—and as all the foreign renderings have the S in 
the beginning, we may consider it' as an lranisation of the originally 
™ Where then this. Indian Satagu country can be? I 
propose to identify it with ‘the valley of the river Gomati (the Gomal) 
mentioned since the Revedic age, for Gomati means abounding in 
cows," exactly the same sense conveyed by the term Satagau, 

The location of Gandhira is well-known. In ‘the Achaemenid days it 
seems to have comprised the Kabul Valley and extended in the north to 
the hills of Swat and Bunir. The Jatakas and the Ramayana inform us 
that the janapada of Gandhira extended on both the sides of the river 
‘Indus, and while the eastern part had its capital at Taksasila, the capital 


Indian name. 


of the western part was Puskalivati. In the east, the janapada evidently 
extended as far as the Ravi, for Strabo locates the little kingdom of Gan- 
daris, ruled by the Younger Poros at the time of Alexander’s invasion of 
India, between the Chenub and the Ravi. The Punjab, thus, was Persian 
from the midd'e of the sixth century onward 

These two countries Gandhara and Satagu must have been inherited by 
. Darius from his predecessors, for, as he repeatedly says in the Behistun 
record, he took over the Achaemenid empire in a state of complete dis- 


18 MASI., no. 34 P 3- 
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integration after the death of Cambyses, and had to suppress nine serious 
rebellions in course of one year, and hence had little time to make fresh 
conquests. l 

. Gandhāra and Satagu, were, therefore, conquered either by Cytus, the 
founder of the Achaemenid empire, or his successor Cambyses, who was 
succeeded by Darius the great. Cambyses ascended the throne amidst- 
troubles, "when province after province was revolting and securing in- 
dependence and we have good grounds for supposing that the Eastern 
Iranians also succeeded -from breaking away Persian control" Cam- 
byses was thus throughout engaged in maintaining peace and order in his 
own empire, and. it proves indirectly that Gandhara and Satagu were 
conquered by Cyrus himself 

The name of Cambyses (O.P Ka(m)bujiya) has, however, been linked 
with the frontier peop'e of Kamboja by Hoffman and others. Lévi makes 
the interesting observation that Kapisa and Kamboja seem to be two 
attempts "to render the same foreign word in a language which did not 
lend itself to the purpose: Ka (Kam)=Kdm: p s (bj) cach has a labial 
followed by a palatal; unvoiced in the first case and sonant in the second; 
the middle term seems to have been in the two cases a spirant : f and z both 
of which are wanting in Sanskrit. The spirant appears in Greek also, in the 
sibilant of the proper name Kambyses=Ka(n}bujtya, the son of Cyrus, 
of whom the name probably recalled one of the conquests of his father, 


the. destructor of Kapiga.”””° 


If we, then, follow the lead of the French savant, we have to admit 
that. the region extending from Kapisa to Kamboja became Iranian at a 
very early date. Column III of the Behistun inscription refers to the fort- 
ress of Kapisakani, within the jurisdiction of the satrap of Arachosia, and 
here a.gi:at battle was fought in which the army of the Achaemenid 
‘king became victorious "by the grace of Ahura Mazda.” Kapisa or 
Kapisa is mentioned in the Astadbyayi of Panini, and refers no doubt to 
the country of Ka-pi-shi of Yuan Chwang in the neighbourhood of Balkh. 
It was famous for its vine-yards, now as in ancient times, as is shown by 
the example by which the Kasibzvrtti explains the rule, and we observe 
that the soldiers of Raghu also relieved themselves from their fatigue with 


ig McGovern, The Early Empires of Central Asia, -p. 62. i 
20 -Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India, trans, P. C. Bagchi, p. 120. 


` the liquor of that country rich in vine-yards. 
“ArthaSastra of Kautilya. We have several coins of the Indo-Greek kings 
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? Te is also referred to in the 


bearing the legend. “‘Kavisiye nagara devatá." ‘From the account of Yuan 
Chwang, it appears that KapiSa comprised the whole of Kafiristati as well 
as the two large valleys of Ghorband and Parijsir.^? Ls 
Konow proposes to identify Kapia with Ki-pin mentioned in the 
Chinese texts (Han Shu, 96a, 10-12). ‘There has been much dispute te- 
garding the exact denotation of the term Kirpin, . Some scholars e.g., 
Weiger, Charpentier, Gutschmid and others would identify it with’ the 
Kabul or Kophen river basin making it thus identical with Kabulistan. 
This identification, though recently advocated afresh by Tarn, is certainly 


` wrong, because in the Han period the Kabul river basin was mu by 


another name viz., Kao-fu. Lassen and Herzfeld have tried to locate 
Ki-pin further to the south in Arachosia or Southern Afganistan. But a 
critical study of the Chinese texts wou'd show that this view is hardly 


° tenable. Chavannes points out that whereas in the later times Ki-pin 


equals Kapisa or the lower Kabul Valley, in the Han petiod it is equivalent 


to Kashmir. In fact, the term Ki-pin has always been used in a rather 


loose sense to denote either the who'e or a part of the region extending 


" from Kapisa to Kashmir. Some of the Chinese texts define Ki-pin .as 
` being bounded on the south-west by Wu-i-shan-li (Arachosia), and on the 


north-west by the Bactrian kingdom of Ta-yue-chi, while on the north- 
east it was nine days journey to Kan-tou, and on the east 2250 li to 
Wu-cha.?? go 

. To turn now to the discussion of the term Kamboja, Yaska says that 
the Kambojas use the ./Sab instead of ,/gam in the sense of going. 
Savati does not occur in Sanskrit, but it is a good Iranian word. ‘There is 
the old Persian ./siyav—and the Avestan,/sav, savate, to go cf. Persian 
sadam, Ske. ./cyav Grierson in his Linguistic Survey of the, Bada- 


_khasan and the Pamir regions points out that the Signi tribe uses the term 
- suta in the sense of "going"; the Sarkel tribe uses the word set-in the 


sefise of “to go”; sabat for “gone” and sauma for “will go”; the- Mungi 


21 Kasikavurtti on Panini, IV. 2. 99;. Watters, On Yuan Chwang, vol. L 


p. 122; Ragbu-varhía, IV. 65. 
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tribe uses the term siah for “to go." All these tribal words can be traced 
to the ,/5ab. Thus traces of the old Kamboja tribe exist at the present 
day in the Badakhasan and the Pamir regions, In the west, the tribe, in 
the. ancient days, seems to have extended as far as the eastetn-part of 
Afganistan, for here we find peoples who call themselves Kamoja and 
Kaumji, in which we can trace probably the survival of the name Kamboja. 

It has been pointed out that the following gatba from the Pali Jataka 
“by itself establishes ‘a close connection between the Kambojas and the 
ancient Iranians, with whom the destruction of the noxous or Ahramanic 
«reatutes was a duty. l 


“Those men ate counted pure who only kill _ 
Frogs, worms, bees, snakes or insects as they will... 
These are your savage customs which I hate 
Such as Kamboja hordes might emulate.” (VI. 110). . 


The Kamboja is mentioned in the edicts of Asoka along with the 
Gandhata and the Yona as an ‘anta’-or semi-independent border country. 
If we accept the view of Senatt that the outlying provinces have been 
enumerated in R.E. XIII in a definite order, then the Kamboja country, 
in the days of the great Mautyan empetor, must have been contiguous to 
that of the Yavanas, for the Yavanas and the Kambojas are mentioned 
ohe after another in the epigraph. In the Mahābhārata also the Kambojas 
ate associated with the Gandharas and the Yavanas. From the same 
epic we learn that Karna, in';course of his digvijaya, went to Raja- 
pura and defeated the Kambojas. This Rajaputa has been identified’ with 
the Rajapura of Yuan Chwang which lay to the south or south-east of 
Punach, near the Jhelum river, i.e. the modern Rajaori. Thus the 
Kamboja country abutted to some extent on the Bahika land, or the 
region watered by the Indus and her five tributaries. 

From a ‘careful study of the anthropological data, Sir Herbert Risley 
-. Classified the Indian humanity into seven main physical types, and one of 
them is the ""Turko Iranian" type, which comprises the Baloches, Brahuis 
and Afghans of Baluchistan and the N:-W. Frontier Province." These 


l 
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are probably the result of a fusion of Persian and Turki (it came at a 
later stage)'blood. ‘The area covered by these tribes formed a. part of the 
gteat Achaemenid empire, 


Ill. The Reign of Darius the great (521-48 5 B.C.) 


` In Column II of the Behistun record, Darius gives the ‘name of nine 
countries, which revolted against him, when he was in Babylon. In this 
list we find the name of Sitagu In this connection, it máy be e 
that after giving the names of 23 countries, which include Gandhira an 
Satagu, in Column I, Darius says These..countries which went away 
from me, by the will. of Ahura Mazda became submissive to me (and) 
-bore my tribute 

It follows, therefore, thar Gandhara and.Satagu joined in the general 
, revolt against Darius, after his: accession to the throne,-and iater on Satagu 
revolted again, but was brought to submission 

The extensive sculptures at Behistun exhibit among other. things the 
figures of the nine chiefs, whom Darius had successfully overthrown. 
The inscriptions appended to these figures, however, do not mention the 
chief of Satagu, though it gives the names of the chiefs of other revolting 
areas. It omits Satagu, and includes Skuntha, the chief of the European 
Scyths, whom Darius possibly conquered in the third year of his reign. 

Besides Gandhara’ and Satagu, the Hamadan, Persepolis and the Naqsh- 
^o j-Rustam inscriptions of Darius mention another Indian people, Hidu, as 
included in his empire. As Herzfeld says “The Hidu was thus a fresh 
conquest by Darius himself, later than the Behistun inscription. We 
know that Datius passed the year 517 in Egypt, and that this and the 
following year saw the establishment of the Fersian rule in other African 
countties. Since the Hamadan inscription, as well as the foundation ins- 
ctiption of the terrace of Persepolis, both mention the Hidu, but not the . 
Eütopean Scyths, and since the years 517 to 515 are fully occupied, the 
conquest of Sind is limited tothe years 519 and 518.” Smith thinks that 
Hidu or the Satrapy of India "must have comprised............ the course 
of the Indus from Kalabagh to the sea, including the whole of Sind and 
perhaps included a considerable portion of the Punjab east ui the Indus 
"The preliminaries to this conquest ate described by Herodotus, who says 
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that Darius first sent a fleet down the river Indus to the sea and then 
conquered “India.” But it is more probable that the Achaemenid empetor 
conquered and consolidated the region and then ordered the navigation 
of the river; possibly for putposes of trade, for, otherwise, ‘the party ran | 
the risk of attack, which a great conqueror like Alexander the great was 
unable to avoid in the later days. (For a full discussion of Herodotus 
account, see the next issue of this journal) 

Darius possibly conquered the lower Indus region in course of his 
military expedition, which he undertook to suppress the rebellions. of - 
Gandhara and Satagu. It was not an isolated military phase of the. great 
Achaemenid, but part of the great expedition, which he undertook against 
India between 521 and 519 B.C. Parts of the Behistun inscription, in 
that case, may have beer executed while the campaign was in progress 
while the Hamadan inscription, which first mentions the Hidu, was 
.epigraphed after the peace was restored in the empire 

Thus Darius conquered ‘afresh the North-Western Frontier Province 
with the region beyond, called “White India by some of the Classical 

authors, Sind and the Punjab; "whether he had any plan beyond the 
| enlargement of his empire is not known, but there seems ‘to’ have been 
a good deal of Iranian blood in the North-West, which may have had. 
some bearings on his actions (Tarn) l 

(a) The Greek geographer Hecataeus, who lived in the days of Datius 
says that a tribe called the Opiar- ‘dwell by the river Indus, and there is a 
royal fort. ‘Thus far the Opiai extends and beyond there is a desert as far 
as the Indus.” Opiai must be identical with Opian, the capital of the 
ancient Kapiga country, where there was possibly a fort of the great king 
Darius. . Column III of the Behistun record actually refers to the fortress 
‘of Kapisakani E 

In building a fort here, Darius seems to have been actuated by 
political reasons, for Opian was a great meeting-place of three different 
routes— 

1. The north-east road by the Pahjshir Valley, and over the 
.Khawak Pass to Anderab 

2. The west road by the Kushan Valley, and over the 
Hindukush Pass to Ghoti. 


३०. The south-west road up the Ghorband Valley, and over 
- the Hajiyak Pass to Bamiyan 


ra 
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In the fourth century, Alexander founded at this spot Alexandria- 
under-the-Caucasus, which became a strong Greek colony. 

(b) The Susa inscriptions state that Darius built a. magnificent 
palace at Susa, for the construction- of which teak was brought from 
l Gandhāra and ivory from Hidu. l l 

The inscription .on the tomb of Darius at Naqsh-i-Rustam must 
have been executed. approximately about the time of his death in B.C 
486-5. Among its sculptures we find the representation of three na- 
tions, that have been called Indian, corresponding to the three Indian 
districts of the Achaemenid empire. Herzfeld gives the following 
description of them: “All the three are identical; they are naked but 
for a loin cloth and a sort of turban on their heads, and their weapon 
isa long, broad sword hanging by a strap from the shoulder". In 
this connection, we may note that Herodotus, while speaking ot the 
Indians,. states that they “wear a garment made of rushes, which, 
when they have cut -the reed from the river and beaten it, they 
afterward plant like a mat and wear it like a corselet”. 

‘Darius was always on the guard lest therc should be any, what the 
Indian political thinkers call, matsya-nyaya in his empire. Thus he 

„says in his Susa inscriptions: : “This I did by the will of Ahura Mazda 
so that one does not smite another, until in (my) domain there is - 
everybody (who) is. afraid of that law which (is) mine, so that the 
stronger does neither smite nor oppress the weak”. 

It is difficult to decidé what was the limit of the Indian empire of 
Darius or whether Darius had any actual connection with the Indian 
interior. An interesting passage occurs in the Apoctyphal, the Greek 
version of the Book of Ezra, giving an account of Darius, and it runs 
as follows: “Now, the king made a gteat feast unto all his subjects, 
and unto all that were born in his house, and unto all the princes ot 
Media and Persia, to all the satraps, captains and governors that were 
under him from India to Ethiopia in the hundred and twenty-seven 
provinces and also . to the Indian embassy from the Magadhan king”. 
If there is any historical truth in the account, it will be interesting 
to determine who was the Magadhan contemporary of Darius entering 
into. diplomatic relationship with che latter. But :n the present state 
of our knowledge this seems to be an impossible task.?? 


28 Jewish Antiquities, XI. 3..2. (33) 
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IV, The successors of Darius 


In 485 B.C., Darius was succeeded by his son Xerexes, an inscrip- 
tion of whom was discovered at Persepolis in June, 1935. “The 
. Inscription covers four stone tablets, two containing the old Persian 
version in duplicate, one’ the Babylenian and the other the Elamite 
version". In it Xerexes gives the names of the countries under his : 
rule. The list includes the three Indian provinces, Gandhara, Satagu 

and “Hidu”. Thus Xerexes rightly boasts of in another Persepolis | 
record: *What was done by my father that I protected and other 
did (I) further". l 
Classical authors inform us that in the contingents which Xerexes . 
led against the Greeks, in the field of Marathon and Thermopaele, the 
Indians fought side by side with the Iranians, QS 

It is generally believed that the tribute list, as preserved in the 
account of Herodotus (I. 89-95) is clearly from his own time, that of 
Artaxerexes | (465-425 B.C.), not, as he states, from that of Darius??, 
In it we find a fresh list of the Indian districts. The Sattagydac, 
Gandarii, Dadicae and Aparytae paid together one hundred and seventy 
talents and formed the seventh province, while “India” or Hidu form- 
ed the twentieth satrapy and paid a tribute of 360 talents. Dadicae 
and: Apatytae ate not mentioned in the epigtaphs of either Darius’ or 
Xerexes; and hence they may either be regarded as fresh conquests by 
Artaxerexes I, or that in his.time a reorganisation of the satrapies. 
. took place. 

. The Dadicae are generally identified with the Dards who are’ well- 
known in the Sanskrit works under the name of Datada. Ptolemy 
also mentions them : “Below those of the Indus ate the Daradiai, in . 
whose country the mountains are of surpassing height", The Apary- 
tae” are otherwise unknown, but Holdich identifies - them with the. 
modern Afridi, LEN l Pac Kee Ts 

The Kaspioi, who according to Herodotus (III. 93) constituted ‘toge- 

ther with the Sakai the fifteenth division of the empire, are mentioned . 
again in VII. 67a, 86, among the eastern tribes of the army ‘under 
Xerexes. It can hardly be identified with Kashmir, as proposed’ by 


some scholars, for in that case they would have the mountains between 
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them and the Sakai, a fact which makes it improbable that the. two 
would be grouped under the same satrapy. The term has been emen- 
ded by Dr. F.W. Thomas into Kapisai, “the Kapisakani of the Achae- 
menian records", which seems to be more probable 

The South Tomb at Persepolis is usually assigned to Artaxerexes 
II (404-395 B. C.) on artistic grounds. Here is an inscription; “The 
inscription is found above the heads of the figures supporting the 
throne of the great king, exactly as in the tomb inscription of Darius 
the great, but in a far better state of preservation”.°°- Three of these 
figures bear above them the following epigraphs—: iyam Qataguviya 
(this is a Sattygidian); iyam Ga(n)dariya (this is a Gandhirian); iyam 
Hi(n)\duviya (this is a Hi(n)du), Thus Artaxerexes II maintained 
intact, the Indian empire created by the genius of Darius and. his 
predecessors, 

When Alexander the great invaded the Achaemenid empire in 
.¢. 330 B. C., the Indians fought on the side of Darius III (336-330 
B. C.) at the field of Arbela. Arrian points out that in the contin- 
` gents sent from India, there were: (a) the "Indians" under the com- 
mand of Bessus, the “Viceroy of Bactria"; (b) the “mountaineer 
Indians" under the. command of Bassaentes, the “Viceroy. of 
Arachosia;" and (c) a few elephants, “beionging to the Indians. who 
live this side of the Indust > 
— .We have already seen that for the purpose of building his palace, 
Darius the great acquired ivory from Hidu, Hidu country.. thus 
had enormous of elephants. Therefore, the Indians of Arriani’s 
(c) may have been the inhabitants of the Hidu country, part of which 
was certainly on “this side of the Indus | 

Panini in his Astadhyayi states two very important rules: ?? (i) 
“The affix ca. comes after a word denoting mountain, in the sense of 
‘this is bis motherland,’ when it 1s a person who lives by arms’’; (ii) 
“To:a name expressing a multitude living by the trade of aims, is 
added the affix ñyat, when it is the name among. the Vahika (the 
land of five rivers), but not when it is the name of Brzbmana, nor 
when the word is rajanya." From these two rules.it is evident, that 
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there were “mountaineer Indians" living in the Punjab, who followed 
the profession of arms. We know that Gandhara included the 
Punjab, and hence it is quite likely that Darius III employed these 
mountaincer soldiers of the Punjab in his service. 

If Arrian’s Indians mentioned in (b) and (c) above can be iden- 
tified with the inhabitants of. the Gandhara and Sindhu countries, 
then it is but natural for us to assume that the Indians mentioned in 
(a) above were the inhabitants of Satagu. Thus the Indo-Achaemenid 
empire founded by Cyrus and expanded by his successors remained 
intact till che fall of the dynasty र 

Jackson says, “We may assume, accordingly, that wheri 
Alexander reached the river Hyphasis, the ancient Vipa$, and modern 
Beas,,,......he had touched the extreme eastern limits of the Persian 
domain, over which he had triumphed throughout 

It is not known exactly whether the Persian domain extended in | 
the east up to the Beas, but the question arises— did Alexander, as 
the successor of the Achaemenids, reach the-river Hyphasis? The 
problem needs a thorough consideration. 

The Classical writers have preserved for us accounts of the invasion 
of. ‘India by. Alexander the great, king of Macedon, whose “achieve 
ments surpass those of Heracles and Dionysius”. These. texts have 
been translated by McCrindle in his “The Invasion of India by 
Alexander tbe Great," 2nd.. ed., Westminster, 1896. 

These texts are- supposed to be based on the accounts left by.the 
historians, who accompanied Alexander and those left by Megasthenes, 
"who was an ambassador of Seleucus Nicator in the court: of. Candra- 
gupta Maurya. In their present form then they até of “much later” 
date, evidently containing interpolations and additions by later writers. 
Up to the present time, all the historians have put implicit faith in 
them, but this can hardly be called strictly “historical” method. An. 
instance may be noted here, These texts describe in glowing terms 
the submission of the hill-state of Nysa ‘to Alexander, who, it is 
alleged, paid a visit to the mountain of the land Philostratos, how- 
ever, avers that “the inhabitants of Nysa deny that Alexander ever 
went up to the mountains" and adds that “the companions of Alexan- 
der did not write down the truth in reporting this." (Appollonins, 
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BK Il. Ch. 9). Thus it appears that there are yet numerous errors 
to be corrected and that the whole history of Alexander’s Indian episode 
must be set right 

The following’ chiefly are the Classical authors dealing with Alex- 
ander’s exploits in India : — 

(a) Diodorus (100 B.C.-10o A.D.) who has mixed up his- 
„tory with fiction 

(b) Strabo (60 B.C.19 A.D.) who says that he himself 
has corrected the accounts of the previous writers, but 
admits at the same time that his knowledge of India is 
vety poor 

(c) Curtius (c. 160 A.D.), “who was deficient in knowledge 
of geography, chronology and astronomy” (McCrindle 

« ३7) 

(d) Plutarch (46 A.D.-120 A.D.) whose Lives, especially 
those of Crassus and Antony, though based on first rate 
sources, is of little value for the history of Alexander's 
exploits in India as it is marred with patriotic bias. 

(e) Arrian (A.D, 200) who is credited to be the best of 
Alexander's historians by McCrindle. 

(f) Justin (not later. than 500 A.D.) to whom accuracy ‘ts 
of small importance compared with the chance of drawing 

- a moral lesson." 

It is thus apparent that our ‘sources’ are secondary; late in date 
and defective. As regards Arrian, he hardly deserves so much credit 
as McCrindle gives him. Thus Arrian makes king Pharasmanes 
say to Alexander that his kingdom bordered on the Colchians (/V 
- 15. 4), but as Droysen points out “it was nonsense" (p.66). ‘These 
writers. again used accounts which were not very trustworthy The 
chief sources of these Classical authors are the following : — 


(i) The work of Nearchos, who is considered by. the later 
' - writers as an honest reporter, “who . took pains to verify 
the stories which were told. him." But the account is 
lost, and the few quotations that survive, may or may 
not be genuine all through 
(it) The work of Onesictitus, who was the pilot of the royal 
vessel during Alexandet's return march. Strabo considered 
him untruthful 
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(ii) Aristobulous, who .was entrusted with a commission by 
Alexander (Arrian, VI. 29. 10). “His interest was pre- 
dominantly geographical not military: yet his book 
seems to have been adversely affected by the rhetorical 

fashion and perhaps by the Alexander myth which had 
already begun to take | popular shape atthe times when 
he wrote”. 

(iv) ' Clitatchus of Colophon, who wrote a history of Alexander 
ofa.highly journalistic character and often basing his 
accounts on imagination. 

(v) The work of Megasthenes, which is lost and survives in 
the quotations of later writers. As Dr. Stein says “पाट. 
useful portion of Megasthenes’ report is very - meagre and 
its authority cannot be taken. as absolute.” 

"Thus the “sources” which we have at our disposal for reconstruct- 
ing Alexander’s exploits in India are for the most part based on 
defective accounts, and hence we have to proceed very cautiously in 
dealing with this topic. The Classical authors would make us believe 
that in the east Alexander advanced as far as the Beas, but we have 
reasons to question the veracity of the statement. Alexander received 
the submission of Taxila and Abhisita (Poonch and Nowsheia districts), 
but seems to have been immediately faced by a confederacy of Indian 
powers headed by Poros and failed to proceed further. It was a 
confederacy of tlie Malloi; the Oxydrakoi, the republican ones, and 
other: monarchical states that stopped the: further advance of the 
Macedonian hero. The following notices of the Classical authors 
force upon us this conclusion. 

Firstly, Arrian informs us that Alexander built an Alexandria 
et the confluence of the Chenub and the Indus, and this was 
the easternmost: canton founded by Alexander in India. “The 
‘places called Alexandropolis,.;,........... must be military colonies 
. which claimed to go back to Alexander" (Tarn). If Alexander had 
conquered the region up to. the Beas, it is but natural that he 
would have constructed a “fort” or established a military colony there 
to guard against the “वजा and’ the Gangaridae" who were constant 
threats to the. Greek power. We may note in this connection the 
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position of Alexandria in the Scythian land, somewhere in Kujhend, . 
which marked the farthest limit of Alexander's advance in Central 
Asia. l i 

Secondly, Justin says that Alexander “out of respect for his valour 
restored Poros in safety to his sovereignty” (XII. 8). Poros inflicted a 
heavy loss on the Macedonian garrison, and, as we know from other 
cases, ‘Alexander would not let such a person go. free (cf. the case of 
Bessus). The war was evidently a drawn game, and Poros was able 
to maintain his own position. The Classical authors have evidently 
twisted the facts to glorify their own hero. 

Thirdly, Plutarch says, **The battle with Poros depressed the spirit 
of the Macedonians and made them very unwilling to advance further 
into India” (McCrindle, p. 310), and they advanced only when press- 
ed by Alexander. Can we not suspect here that really the Macedo- 
nians went up to the battlefield of Poros, and the latter part of the 
statement forms a part of “Alexander myth"? — l 

Whatever may be the -state of Alexander’s advance in the east in 
India, . whether he advanced up to the Beas or not, it seems probable 
that the Achaemenid command was obeyed as far as the Eastern 
Punjab.. Thus Strabo says that “............although the Persians 
summoned the Hydraces as mercenary troops from India, the latter did 
not make an expedition to Persia, but only came near it when Cyrus 
was marching against the Massagetae" (XV. 1.6.). Strabo possibly 
knew that the Hydraces were once under the command of the Persians, 
even if we reject the story of Cyrus. The Hydraces or the Oxydrakoi, 
the Ksudruka of the Sanskrit works, occupied the territory between 
the. Hydraotes (Ravi) and the Hy phasis (Beas), and “were one of the 


most numerous and warlike of all the Indian tribes in the Punjab”. 


- V. The Achaemenid Administration 


We do not know exactly the system followed by the Achaemenid 
monarchs in the administration of their Indian domain. As we have 
already seen, according to Herodotus it was divided into two satrapies, 
one comprising Gandhara and Satagu, and the other comprising India 
or Hidu. This system of government by satraps.seems to have been 

prevalent throughout the Achaemenid period. The satraps, though 
undoubtedly subordinate to the Great Kings, had the power of issuing 
‘money on their own accounts, for we have from Rawalpindi a gold 
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coin (daric) of an unknown sattap of the Persian (Achaemenid) empire, 
though it is difficult to decide whether it was brought there from 
. outside.?? Rapson thinks that “during the period of the - Achaemenid 
rule......... Persian coins circulated in the Punjab. Gold double 
staters...... were actually - struck in India, probably in the latter half 
of the 4th century B.C. Many of. the silver sigloi, moreover, bear’ 
countermarks so similar to the native purich-marks as to make it seem 
probable that che two classes of coins wete in circulation together... ..., 
and this probability is increased ` by the occurrence of characters 
Which have been read as Brahmi and Kbarosthi letters".?* Dr. Mac- 
donald, however, holds that the gold darics were never in circulation 
~ in India on the ground thar.the value of gold relatively. to silver was 
“much. lower in India than in Persia and that very few darics have yet 
been discovered in India?" ; 

The Great Kings, however, kept watchful eyes in all the matters 
of the state and often interfered in the religious affairs of their sub- 
jects. Thus, after giving a list of the subject countries, Xerexes states 

i in ‘his Persepolis inscriptions: “And within these countries was 
(another) where formerly Daivas were worshipped. Afterwards by the 
‘will of Ahura Mazda, I destroyed the place of Daiva (-worship). And 
I proclaimed : Daivas thou shall not worship. Where formerly Daivas 
were worshipped there .I worshipped Ahura -Mazda and the divine 
fulfilments". The references to Daivas or Devas seem to point out 
that the religious revolution took place in some part of the Indian 
districts of the Achaemenid empire, 

One curious fact we should note in this connection. When 
Alexander crossed the Hindukush, he met no Persian officials east of 
the’ mountain and this has led to the theory that.the Indian provinces 
were finally lost to the Achaemenids in the reign of Artaxerexes II. 

. The unsoundness of such a hypothesis is evident from what has already 
been stated though the absence of .any Persian officials require 
some explanation. . The Persians seem to have left the native states. 
on the Indian borderland and the Punjab to retain their autonomy 
evidently on- the condition of payment of tribute, and the satraps 
represented the imperial personage on the Indian soil. So long as 


35 ASIR., 1926-7, p. 212. ~ f e 
36 Rapson, Indian , Coins, P3 37 CHI, vol. I, ४. 343. 
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these Indian chiefs obeyed their suzerain,. there was no necessity 
of Persian officials, and the offices of the satraps were worked 
evidently by the Indian staffs. Bühler has pointed out this state of 
affairs long ago, and it was to this Indo-Persian intercourse that he 
ascribed the birth of the new script of Kharosthi 

From the account of the Ciassical authors, it appears that there 
were nearly twenty eight such states on the Indo-Achaemenid soil on 
the eve of Alexander's invasion—some of themi being republics and 
some monarchical. An Indian writer of the Achaemenid age con- 
demns the Uttarapatha asthe land of the Arattas or arastras i.e., 


°° Jua later age, the Periplus of the 


kingless states or -republics. 
Erythraean Sea speaks.of the Aratti along with Arachosii, Gandarii 
and Poclais as the regions lying above Indo-Scythia. At the tiine of 
l Alexander’s invasion there ] were, however, both monarchical and: 
“republican states in the Punjab, NWFP. and the Sind, arid most of. 
‘them, specially the republicans, offered stiff resistance to the Macedo- 
. nian: hero.: Jf the Classical authors, theri, are to be believed the 
' Indo-Achaemenid empire was divided into twenty-eight vassal native. 
states, grouped into three satrapies. : 
A question has often been raised whether the Paropamisadai region 

should be included within the boundary .of the Indo-Achemenid 
. empire or Iran proper. Geographically; no.doubt, it should go to 
“India, but culturally it belonged to Ira; The Kharosthi,. it has been. 


. assumed, is the direct, result of: the. Persian rule in India, but a look E 


‘at ‘the excellent map’ of the’ find-spots of the Kharosthi inscriptions. SUM 


ii Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. II, p. xiv, will show that. no 
Kharosthi record has ever been found westward of the Panjkora river 

a fact which prima facie may indicate that it was outside the official 
jurisdiction of the Achaemenid satraps of India. Indian culture, 
however, penetrated into the region in the later days, for when, in the 
seventh century the Chinese traveller Yuan Chwang visited Kapisa he 
found it thoroughly Indian under a king who belonged to the Ksatriya l 
caste. हि 


Another country that has similarly been connected with the 
Achaemenid India is Makran, the barren region lying along the coast 


38 For an account of these states, see PHAI, pp. 196-209 j 
39 Bandbayana Dbarmasütra, |. 2. 14. 
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of Baluchistan. It has beet identified with Make mentioned in 
Column I of the Behistun inscription and hence we can infer that it was 
conquered either by Cyrus or Cambyses. Herodotus mentions it (Myct) 
along with Sagartii Sarangeii, Thamanaei, Utti and the dwellers on : 
islands as forming the fourteenth province of the Achaemenid empire 


"The grouping plainly shows that it was not Indian, but belonged 


to Iran. ‘The people show no trace of Indian culture, and are as 
rugged as the land in which they dwell". The river Hingol seems to 
have been the farthest limit of Indian cultural zone in Baluchistan in 
the west; where in the later days we find one of the sacred Tantric 
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MISCELLANY : 
Jaina Antiquities in Rajgir. 


One of the gravest errors that has been made in our assessment of 
any Indian holy place is the exaggerated importance we have ascribed 
to Buddhism. Thanks to Asoka, and the indefatigable Chinese 
travellers with their itineraries, the claims of other creeds have been 
completely lost sight of. The fact, that Migadava was 2 protected 
Deer Park, which might have a greater antiquity, has never even 
been mooted. The tree of enlightenment at Gaya, was already holy, 
before Buddha sat under it, To some extent, the accounts contained 
in the early Jaina writers, which were not verifiable by modern 
investigations, are to some extent responsible for this neglect. Take for 
example the Jaina accounts of TaksaSila, in the Paumacarya, which have 
been very little confirmed by more thana decade’s excavation at that 
place, by Sir John Marshall. Nevertheless, the existence of a Jaina 
stitpa at Mathura, the find of large amount of inscribed Jaina images 
of the Saka-Kusina period have proved beyond doubt the historicity 
of some of their claims. The caves at Khandagiri and Udayagiri, 
prove the existence of Jainism in eastern India | 

It is undoubted that Jainism ‘has a greater antiquity than Buddhism 
and if Gautama was a historical personage, then Mahavira too, was 
historical. What is more, archaeological evidence tends to show, 
that before the rise of Buddhism, Jainism had a greater hold on the 
mass mind in eastern India, by which Magadha United Bengal and 
Orissa are implied.’ Buddhism supplanted it. With the acceptance 
of the theory that Gautama was a historical personage, a couple of 
postulates preserit themselves. First, his contemporaries. These were 
Mahavira and GoSala, undoubtedly, Secondly, in the sermons and 
lectures of Buddha, we will find mention of rival religions, by con- 
troverting whose dogmas, he wanted to establish the supremacy of his 
own order; and consequently these will establish the existence of 


older faiths and philosophies. 


i Cf. My paper ‘Traces of jainism in Bengal. 
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Nowhere, we have -met with in the teaching of Gautama, the 
. seventh Buddha, a half hearted distaste for the tirthikas or the Jainas, 
There is an instance in the Majjbima Nikāya, which establishes the 
.knowledge of Buddha, about the ‘Nigranthas another name by which 
the Jainas were called in Pali literature.” While relating the Sri Gupta 
incident, in Gautama’s missionary life, Avadana-kalpalata states, that | 
his preceptor was a Jaina. If myths that gradually grow around the per- 
sonalities of our great men are reliable, then the Srávasti miracle is an- 
other evidence. The late Dr. A. B. Keith told us that “In one point 
all these sages agreed; there were samanas, ascetics in some degree, and 
they shared this peculiarity with the Jainas, whose leader Nigantha 
of the Nata clan (Natha or Nata clan), was evidently regarded with 
hostile eyes by the Buddha.” If therefore, Gautama and Mahavira . 
were contemporaries, in that case, we have to make allowances for 
-- 23 other tirthankaras. “Therefore, the greater antiquity of Jainism is . 
proved. It-is also, undeniable then, that Rajagrha—the’ earliest 
.mettopolis.:of eastern India; must have received this faith in its hill 
girt bosom | न . 

How is it then, that with the exception of few modern temples, . 
and Sonbhandar, wrongly ascribed to Gupta period, ‘no actual remains 
of the Jainas have been traced at or near Girivraja of the Magadhas; 
while followers ‘of its rival faith, proudly flaunt before their eyes, the 
questionable sattapanni, the terraced rocky remains, the alleged Ajatasa- 
tru Stipa, the lonely Gijjhakuta. The answer probably is to be found 
in the proverbial lack: of retentive power amongst the crowd. The ex- 
aggetated claims of the devout Chinese pilgrims, are based on absolute- 
ly unreliable folk tradition. One drawback of our historical methodology 
I have always observed. An uncritical reliance has been placed on 
the sources of informations of the Chinese pilgrim. Their relegious ` 
devotion verging on fanaticism, should have been apparent to the 
more serious devotees of the school of Acton. The dates of their actual 
visit too, is a great handicap.. The seventh century of the Christian 
era, is too far removed, to make the identifications certain. Admitting 
however, the possible accuracy of religious tradition we have sufficient 
evidence to believe, that once a place acquires a religious merit, even 


2 Vol 1, p. 92 ; 
3 A. B. Keith—Buddbist Philosophy, Oxford, 1923, p. 137. 
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when the whole people have been forcibly converted, or a néw ethnic 
stock has settled in the country it enjoys that merit. The instance 
of Makhdum Kund—admittedly the cave of Devadatta’s samadhi, is 
a proof of this fact. The mount at Jerusalem, MacAlister tells us was 
already holy ground before it became holy to the god of the Hebrews.‘ 
Makhdum Kund, a cavern formed by a landslide, has other traditions 
too, and one wonders, what stranger cults and rituals it had to witness, 
before it received the jealous step brother of the ‘Sakya prince, who 
had renounced a throne, for the salvation of the mankind 
Elsewhere, I had occasion to point out the historical inaccuracies of 
the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang Principal D. N. Sen, more than 
a decade ago, had given a similar warning ; “Samannaphala Sutta as 
contained in the Digha Nikaya is of great antiquity, and its evidential 
value is very much greater than the accounts of the Chinese travellers, 
earliest of whom came to India, 1000 years after the death of Buddha. 
The Chinese travellers had to depend upon local traditions, which had 
overgrown with legend, and led them into inaccuracies such as they 
have given of the First Council."* Reliability of local religious 
tradition, will be evident from an account of Nalanda, which I had 
from Sri N. P: Mukherji, Parliamentary Secretary (Home), Bihar; 
in 1948. Earlier in life, towards the beginning of the 20th century, 
when he visited Nalanda, the local people seem to have pointed out 
the earth covered mounds of Buddhist “monasteries and temples, as 
' the place ‘Where the rape of Rukmini took place. . If it had been in 
China, how justified would have been an Indian traveller in ascribing 
ruins of Turfan or other places as the identical neighbourhood where 
scenes related in the Mahabharatam occurred. Instances are not lacking, 
when later Buddhists erected their sacred edifices or terraced temples on 
` older semains of the Jaina faith. The Paharpur C. P. dedicated in the 
year 159 G. E." proves that Dharmapiladeva, established the Somapura 
Mabavibára oy:r earlier Jaina edifices. Therefore, possibility of stapa 
(specially Ajatasatru Stipa) structures or places, which were holy to the 
Jainas having been claimed by the later Buddhists as their own exist. 


4 R. A. S. MacAlister—4 Century of Excavations in Palestine, London 
The Religious Tract Society, p. 103 

5 Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, v- 

6 D.N. Sen in JBORS., vol. iv, P- 133. 

7 MASI., no. 55, p. 73; EL, vol. xix, pp. 59 ff. 
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Gunasila caitya is a place, which was as holy to the Svetambara 
Jainas, as Gridhakuta to the Buddhists. According to the Kalpa Sätra 
the last Jaina tirthankara, Mahavira, resided at this place in or near 
Rajgir for several years. The prakrit Uvasaga Dasio locates Gunaiila 
in che varika of Rajgir. The caitya has been explained in the epics, 
as a place of tree worship, a trait of. Indian culture since chalcolithic 
times, The‘later Jaina canon as pointed out by the lite Rai Bahadur 
R. Chanda confirms this tradition. Thus Tri-sasthi Salaka-purusa- 
caritra, by Hemacandra Suri, states that the site of Gunasila caitya was 
vrksopasobbitam" . It is strange therefore to find, at Nalanda, temple 
sites designated caitya sites. Properly speaking these are vibdra sites 
The later Jaina tradition seems to contradict the statement of Uvasaga 
Dasio, because the Bhagavati Purina’? places Gunasila within Rajgir 

l city proper The Stbavirávali Caritra of Hemacandra, mentions 
Gunaśilā, as situated within Rajgir*® (abhyarne) The . Digambara 
Uttarapurána mentions the Vipula hill as the permanent place of resi- 
dence of Mahavira*. The Svetambara canon places Gunaiila to the 
north-east of Rajgir, which is the position of the Vipula hill. In one 
of. the two lists of five hills surrounding Girivraja, in the Mababba- 
ratam, a peak called ‘Caityaka’ is mentioned, which has been correctly 
identified by late Rai Bahadur R. Chanda!5 with Vipula. Modern 
Gunave, in “pargana Besbak, in the sub-division of Bihar, in district 
Patna; therefore, cannot be the site of Gunasila caitya. Dr. B. C. Law 
has identified it with Kalasila rock, near Isigilli, where Nigrantha asce- 
tics were seen practising their absurd austerities Prima facie this 15 
untenable, as KalaSila is a rock, and Gunaiila is a caitya. 

“In the third decade of the seventh century of the Christian era, 
the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang, testifies to the residence of Jaina 
monks on Vaibhira. The late Rai Bahadur R. Chanda has confused 
Vaibhara with Vipulagiri*’. The only person who has systematically 
studied the confused account of the celebrated Chinese traveller, is 


. 8 MASI, no. pp. - 9 VIIL 23 p. 152. 


10 Hopkins, Epic Mythology, pp. 71-72. i1 2९. 6363. 
12 Il 2. etc. 13 I. 29. 


14 Lilaram Jain—Uttarapurana V.S. 1975. 
15 ARASI., 1925-26, p. 122. 

16 MASI, no. 58, p. 38. 

17 ARASL, 1925-26, p. 12 
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Principal D. N. Sen: “Hiven Tsang tells us that ‘to the west of the 
north gate of the Mountain city was the Pi-pu-lo mountain.’ This 
‘mountain does not lie to the west of the north gate of Girivraja (Moun- 
tain city) but in the opposite direction. The hot springs on the north 
side of the south-west declivity, of the Vipula, mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsang lie along the western side of the Vipula mountain. If this be 
taken as the correct rendering of the text, it gives rise to a serious 
difficulty, viz. the Pippala Guha cannot be exactly to the west of the 
hot springs, which are found in large numbers at some distance to 
the north-east of the Vaibhara hill", A strictly accurate writer like 
late Rai Bahadur R. Chanda has been Jed to an error of judgment 
when he places the stipa beside which the Jaina monks were seen practi- 
sing extreme austerities on the Vipula hill)? This st#pa was on the 
Vaibhara hill as Vipula is referred to subsequently as the south cliff 
along with Devadatta's cave. As late as seventh century, there was 
therefore a st#pa on the Vaibhara hil] sacred to the Jainas, marking 
probably the spot where Mahivira resided as mentioned in the Tri- 
sasthi-salaka-purnsa-caritra (X. 10. 145). 

The existence of Jaina places of worship on the Vaibhara hill, 
is proved as eatly as the Gupta period, objectively, by the inscribed 
black basalt image of 22nd tirthankara Neminatha. It is one of the 
earliest known images of the Jainas in Magadha”’. The brick enclo- 
sure in the vicinity of the ruined temple containing the above image 
along with three other Jaina sculptures is another proof of the 
existence of places of Jaina worship on the hill immortalised by the 
meeting of the First Council of Buddhist elders. This enclosure con- 
tained a series of Jaina images in niches. In fact, the display of a 
frieze of images within niches on the surface of the walls, seems to 
have been a favourite method, of establishing a sculpture gallery, with 
the Magadbin architects in their original design. The method is 
noticeable at Manivara Matha, Sonbhandara Cave, and Temple No. III 
at Nalanda. 


18 Rajgir and its Neighbourhood, pp. 25-26. 

19 ARASI., 1925-26, p. 123. I had the privilege of having seen at work 
R. D. Banerji, Dr. K. P. Jayaswal and Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar; but Chanda and 
Bhandarkar were the most painstaking. 


20 ARASI., 1925-26, pl. lvi, fig. (b) : 21 lbid, p. 126. 
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The Sonbhandara, itself, is an instance of utilisation of an earlier 
excavation at a later date by the Jainas. No doubt the extant insc rip- 
tions are in Gupta characters or early North Indian Nagari, but the 
technique, particularly the lustrous polish, seems to recall Maurya 
times; while the apsidal slope is reminiscent of Lomash Rishi at 
Barabar in Gaya district. It is quite possible that like the edict bear- 
ing A%okan column, Mauryan barmmikZ, and monolithic staircases 
(bearing ex-voto records of the Sarvastivadins) at Sarnath, the cave was 
originally excavated in late Mauryan times for Jainas but received ins- 
criptions ata later date. A revision indeed of our ascriptions, of 
ancient structures on the surface or under the mounds at Rajgir, has 
become imperative, to balance the scale. The find of a mediae- 
val image of the Jainas under the so-called Mauryan layer of bricks 


by the late Raibahadur Daya Ram Sahni at Ajatagatru Stipa has not 
made us sufficiently cautious.?? - 


ADRIS BANERIJI 


22 I owe these references to Muni Haricandra Suriji of Ramghat gadi of 
Banaras; but some of these have been mentioned by Chanda. | 


Epigraphic Notes 


1, Kesaribeda Copper-plate Grant of Artbapati Bhattaraka 
of the Nala Family. l 


The above Grant has been edited by Mr. G. Ramadas in the Jour- 
nal of tbe Bibar Research Socicty, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 32 ff. The 
Grant is undoubtedly of great historical importance, and Mr. Ramadas 
. deserves -our thanks for bringing it to light. Unfortunately, while 
editing it, he has indulged in speculations of all kinds,.and made a 
number of remarks which are open to serious criticism. 1 propose 
to briefly refer to some of them, as otherwise an unwaty reader might 
be led astray by the authoritative manner in which they have been 
dealt with in a learned Journal 

Mr. Ramadas starts with the proposition that “the size, form 
of the Plates, together with the number of lines on each face, is an 
important item in fixing the age of the charter" (p.34).. This 
view can hardly be maintained in the face of . the fact that even two 
copper-plates of the same king, e.g. the Urlam? and Narasingapalli? 
Plates of. Hastivarman, differ in these respects. 

Next he asserts that “the Visnukundi Vakatakas and the Sarabha- 
pura Vakatakas must have been Vakataka families who had immigrated 
into the country south of the Godavari when their impetialism had 
been crushed by Samudragupta” (p. 35). This single sentenze contains ` 
a large number of gross misstatements which are really astounding. 
There is no evidence (1) that Samudragupta came into conflict with 
the Vakatakas; (2) that the Visnukundins or the. royal dynasty of 
Sarabhapura were Vakatakas; or (3) that the Vakatakas migrated to 
the south. Besides, Sarabhapura was far to the north of the Godavari. 
The assumption that Mahendra (of Kosala) was the royal title 
of Bhavadatta (p. 36) 1s as unwarranted as the proposition that after 
having lost Koala, he retired to Nandivardhana and gave shelter to 
Prithivisena I (p. 40). Still more puerile is -he view that Sihghavarma 
and Candravarma were scions of the Nala family (p. 36), base 
simply on the ground that the name of their capital Puskarana 
(Pokharna in Birbhum District, Bengal) is similar to Puskari, the 


1. EL, XVI. 332. 2 El, XXIII. 62. 
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capital of the Nalas, which was far to the south, perhaps the Jeypore in 
state, Orissa. Equally astounding is the explanation of Mahegvara as 
‘lord over one hundred lakhs of people’ (p. 38). Surely, a learned 
Journal is not the fit place for indulging in baseless speculations like . 
these 

The author reads the date as **58 Samecbare". What he reads as 
58 is purely imaginary. There is nothing in the estampage but a 
few shallow scratches which are clearly distinguished from the deeply 
engraved letters of the record. What he reads as ‘savncchare’ is clearly 
sam vua (samvat) followed by a numeral figure. This is almost 
identical with the symbol for 5o figured in Bühler's Chart (Pl. IX 
Col. V). But asthis refers to the Ksatrapa record, we cannot be 
quite sure that it is 50. The symbol may therefore also be read as 
100, 6 or 8 on the analogy of figures for those in the Kalinga records 
of 7th-8th century A.D. given in Bithler’s Chart (Pl. IX. Col. XV). 
It is difficult to be quite sure on this point but the resemblance with 
the symbol for 100 is the closest 

While making all sorts of guesses unsupported by any evidence 
Mr. Ramadas seems to have missed the real importance of the record 
The Grant was issued from Puskari, a town which, according to the 
Podagadh Ins. was deserted but repeopled by a son of Bhavadatta, 
probably named Skandavarman. It would then follow that Arthapati 
Bhattaraka probably flourished after Skandavarman. Now the Ritha- 
pur plates* were formally issued by Arthapati in order to confirm a 
_ Grant made (perhaps orally) by Bhavattavarman, evidently the same as 
Bhavadattavarman. In this record Arthapati is said to have been 
favoured by the feet of Aryaka. Although Aryaka has been translated 
by, the editor as ‘respectable people’, it has another well-known ° 
meaning viz. grandfather. It is probable, therefore, that this grand- 
father was no other than Bhavadattavarman himself to whom such a 
reference would be quite natural ina record which was issued to 
confirm a Grant originally made by him. It would thus follow that 
Bhavadattavarman was succeeded by his son Skandavarman, and the 
aster by his son Arthapati Bhattaraka. Puskari was evi dently the 
original capital of the family which was sacked by an en emy, where- 


3 EL, XXL 153. - 4 EL, XIX. 100,. 
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upon the: Nalas fixed their headquarters .at Nandivardhana. But 
Skandavatman repeopled the. city and the capital was again: removed 


there by Arthapati. 


2. Tulita-bbasa-bala. f 


The verse 23 of the Khajuraho Inscription No, II, edited by 
i Kielhorn,® contains a list of nine countries (and peoples) which 
were conquered or. defeated by the Chandella king Yasovarman. 

different phrase is used to describe the discomfiture of each of them. 
Thus as regards the first, Gauda, YaSovarman is described as the 
“sword to (cut down) the Gaudas, as if they were pleasure creepers”, 
and the last seven countries (or peoples) are referred toin a similar 
way. As to the second, the Khasas, the phrase used is tulita-kbasa- 
bala.. Kielhorn has translated it as l “equalled the forces of the 
.Khasas". This meaning is hardly in accord with the rest of the 
sentence which describes the military superiority of YaSovarman over 
each country and .people. Besides, it is very unusual, to say the least 
of it, for a court-poet to describe his royal patron as equal to another; 
he is always above everyone else. Kielhorn’s translation does not 
therefore appear to be correct. . 

_ Now, although the verbal root tal means ‘to equal’, it is also used 
in many other senses which are more appropriate to the present con- 
text, Thus in v. 20 of Megbadita, tul means to ‘carry away by 
force’ (antabsáram ghana tulayitum nanilah Saksyati tvam). In verse 
30 of Sisupalavadba, Canto V, the word tulita occurs twice, once in 
the same sense (tulita-bhaibbrt) and again in the sense of ‘despise’ 
‘condemn’ etc. (nrpati-tulitopi). In Mricchakatika, the verb tul is 
used in the Prakrt passage HZ avatthe tuliyasi, where it means ‘to 
reduce to contempt’. 

These examples show that the root tu! was also used normally in a 
deprecatory sense, There can be hardly any doubt that we must 
take it in this sense in the passage referred to above which would then 
mean that the Khasas were . defeated by YaSovarman and reduced to a 
_ position of contempt. 


R. C. MAJUMDAR 


5 EL, L 122. l i 6 Act I, Speech of Maitreya. 
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The Nature of Pusyamitra Sunga’s Rule 


About 185 B. C. Pusyamitra Sunga assassinated his master, 
Brhadratha Maurya, and founded a new line of rulers. For thirty-six 
years he was the real master of the country. Yet he never assumed. 
any imperial title. He is mentioned merely as senzpati or senānī in. 
all our sources, the Puranas, the Malavikagnimitra, the Harsacarita 
and also the Ayodhya inscription of Dhana (bhuti?).? Such being 
the case, one naturally begins to enquire about the nature of his rule. 
Did he wield sovereignty in his own name or that of some phantom 
sovereign who reigned but did not rule? 

The Purana text, &zrayisyati vai rajyam, i.e., “he would have the 
rule carried on”, leads to the presumption that the legal sovereignty 
. resided in some person other than Pushyamitra. Was that king a 
Maurya? Though such a possibility cannot be absolutely ruled out, 
there is no evidence in its favour. There could be reasons enough 
for Pusyamitra’s not assuming the title of raja or mabaraja, even 
though he did not have any Maurya on the throne of Magadha. 
Public opinion may have been against the accession of a master's mur- 
derer. Or it may be that the Mantriparisad which was then a fairly 
strong institution? might have counselled Pusyamitra against tbe 
assumption of the crown. Like another successfui general in history, 
Oliver Cromwell, whose services to his country were no less important, 
he perhaps thought it best to keep real power alone in his hands; it 
mattered little whether he wore a crown or not. 

Then whom did he actually have on the throne of Magadha? Two 
solutions can be proposed. One is partially suggested by Dr. R. S. 
Tripathi, though he does not go into the question of the legality or 
otherwise of Pusyamitra's status. Relying on the Pauranic line, 


Pusyamitrasutascastan bbavisyanti sama nrpa, 


he concludes that Pusyamitra had virtually made a feudal division of 
his territories,’ lf our reasoning in the last paragraph be accepted as - 


1 See HC., VI, p. 199. Bombay edition; El., XX, pp. 64-68; Dynasties of tbe 
Kali Age, p. 3r. í l 

2 See the Malavikagnimitra, V, 14; ArthaSastra, pp. 18-19, Jolly's edition; 3rd 
and 6th rock-edicts of Asoka. 

3 History of Ancient India, pp. 186-7. 
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_correct, this would mean that the legal sovereignty of the empire rested 
with his eight sons. [t is difficult, however, to agree with him for 
two very-cogent reasons. In the first place the reading of the Vays 
Purana relied on by Dr. Tripathi is faulty. As pointed out long ago 
by F. E. Pargiter, here singulars have been turned into plurals through 
misapplying astan to suta instead of to sama.* On the basis of the 
other Puránas as well as the extremely valuable Jones MS. of the Vayu 
Purana the right reading can be put as— 

Pusyamitrasutaécástau bhavisyati sama nrpa. 

So the legal sovereignty, if it rested at all with Pusyamitra’s sons, 
rested only with one. Secondly, Dr. Tripachi’s interpretation of the 
word, sama, as ‘simultaneously’ must be regarded as wrong. In the 
Pauranic texts dealing with the dynasties of the Kali Age the word is 
invariably used in the sense of ‘years’. . Hence, too, there can be no 
question of the alleged eight sons of Pusyamitra ruling simultaneously, 
and for that very reason of their wielding the legal sovereignty of the 
empire in the life-time of their father. 

The best help in solving the problem of the nature of Pusya- 
mitra’s authority comes from Kalidasa's Malavikagnimitra, one of our 
best historical sources for Pusyamitra's reign. The drama gives 
Pusyamitra's son, Agnimitra, the title of iajan, even though Pusya- 
mitra was alive at the' time. and in enjoyment of political power. 
Pusyamitra himself is designated merely as senapati, and this, as 
we have seen on the basis of the other sources too, was the only title 
that he bore throughout the period of his sovereignty. Agnimitra's 
chief consort, Dharini, is also no mere princess but a queen addressed 
as such by every person. Agnimitra therefote must have been the 
legal ruler of the country, the person through whom Pusyamitra 
carried on the government of the empire, as indicated by the Purana 
text, kérayisyati vai rajyam, quoted above. He had, it might be 
remarked, also a Mantriparisad, like any other full-fledged ruler, to 
which were referred all questions of high policy. Agnimitra -was 
we might say, no mere provincial governor, as is generally supposed 
by historians, but a constitutional and legal sovereign anointed as 
raja most probably by his father himself. 

DASHARATHA SHARMA 

4 Dynasties of thé Kali Age, p. 31. 
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LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA AS DEPICTED IN THE JAIN - 
CANONS. By Jagdish Chandra Jain. Pp» 420. New Book Company 
Ltd., Bombay 1947. 

: ‘The Jaina canon, no doubt because of the obscurity and difficulty of its 
constituent texts, has so far attracted far less attention of scholars than the 
parallel Brahmanical and Buddhist literature. And: yet it is undeniable 
that it is a positive mine of information for the most varied aspects of 
ancient Indian civilisation. In the scholarly work under notice this pre- 
cious material has now for the first time been presented before us with such 
encyclopedic completeness as to make it an indispensable work of re- 
ference for many years to come. The author has not only made a thorough. 
and firsthand study of the available material, but has also laid under con- l 
tribution the researches of modern scholars extending to their contributions ` 
in periodicals. The author's good sense and sound judgment are on a 
par with his mastery of material Frequently he draws illuminating 
parallels between the Jaina canonical data and their counterparts in the 
Brabmanical and Buddhist literature. His eásy and simple style makes his 
writing attractive to the general reader no less than the scholar. 

Apart from a classified bibliography at the beginning and a retrospect 
and two indices at the end, the work consists of six sections. Section i (in- 
troductory) gives a bird’s eye view of the history of the Jaina Church and 
the Jaina canon. Sections it, iil, and iv deal respectively with administra- 
tion, economic conditions and social life, Sections v and vi are concerned 
with the geographical material and that relating to political history. 

Without detracting from the high value of this work, we may be per- l 
mitted to offer a few criticisms. In the introductory section the author 
justly observes (p. 43) that "the age of every part of the Jaina Sétras should 
be judged on its own merits with the help of other literature.”. If he had 
consistently worked on this principle throughout his work, he could have 
traced, at least in part, the evolution of institutions and practices from ctude 
forms to relatively advanced stages. But he gives away his own-case by 
frankly stating in the same breath (p. 42) that his object is simply to ex- 
haust the material presented in the Jaina Sitras without any attempt at 

chronological order. Again, he tells us in the same context (p. 43) that the 
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material in the Jaina texts in spite of chànges undergone by them during 
three successive redactions reflects.a much older stage of civilisation than 
the 6th century A.D. (the date of the final redaction). The author would 
have been well-advised in stressing in this connection some factors which 
deprive the Jaina texts somewhat of their value as objective pictures of 
ancient Indian life. We have firstly the fact that many, if not most of 
the illustrative tales in the canon (including even those dealing with his- 
torical characters) belong essentially to the domain of folklore. What ७ 
more, they are often told for didactic effect in the light of the austere Jaina 
code of ethics, and not as realistic pictures of contemporary life. The 
author, it is true, rightly observes elsewhere (p. 369) that "the Jaina texts 
are full of legendary traditions interspersed with loose facts here and there, 
which are narrated by the religious teachers to enliven their sermons and 
to illustrate their doctrines." But this sound dictum is applied by him 
to the restricted sphere of political history and chronology alone. 

In section i the author might have instanced the Jaina version of the 
constitution of Vesali'as a deliberate departure from the older authentic 
tradition, He might have also discussed the late Dr. K. P. Jayaswal's 
challenging characterisation of several classes of evil states referred to in the 
Jaina canon as "technical constitutions.” On p. 627 the author compares a 
Jaina canonical list of 18 taxes with another group found in “the Brahma- 
nical literature." But this latter list, which 1s evidently quoted from 
Kautilya, refers to an advanced capitalistic economy unlike the former 
which is based on a backward rural economy. Under the head Administra- 
tion of Justice (pp. 64 f.), many of the illustrative tales mentioned by the 
author are concerned with the king’s abuse of executive authority and not 
with the legitimate exercise of his judicial functions. The author's 
account, it must further be admitted, fails to throw sufficient light upon 
such points as judicial procedure and the constitution as well as functions 
of the hierarchy of courts. Incidentally, it may be remarked that the ela- 
borate account of the administration of justice in Vesa'i which the author 
quotes (p. 645) with approval from Buddhaghosa’s commentary on the 
Digha Nikaya has been. shown by the present reviewer (/HQ., 1944) 
to rest on very slender foundations. : 

In section iii the author quotes (p. 91 n) a statement in Cunningham's 
Archaological Survey Reports to the effect that Pundradesa to the east of 
the Ganges was known after the Pundra variety of sugarcane, and Kajolaka 
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(sic), the province to the west of the river, was called after the Kajali or 
Kajoli variety of sugarcane—a view which is no longer held by any serious 
student. Under the head Textiles (p. 97) the author might have quoted 
the very important list of fabrics of different materials in Acaranga 
५ sūtra il 5.1 -5. The author's challenging statements that "State 
` capital was not invested for purpose of industrial development (p. 108) 
and that the functions of the seni were legislative, judicial and executive 

(p. 109) are not warranted by any canonical text. His identification of the 
Nivartana land-measure with one acre (p- 90) ts inaccurate, while his des 
cription (p. 1207) of kabzpana as “a square coin weighing about 146 grains 
and guaranteed as to weight and fitness by punch-marks made by private 
individuals" is hopelessly out-of-date. On p. 111 the reference to one- 
ninth of the produce as the king’s share is a slip. The statement about 


the general prevalence of drinking and flesh-eating (pp. 124 and 126) fails. . 


to take notice of the ban imposed upon both practices by the Brahmanical | 


| smrti law as well as the Buddhist canon from early times. -` 


In section iv the author quotes with approval (p i75n) the exploded ' 5 


view that "writing in India goes back to the sth century B.C.” He also 
makes the unwatranted statement that the worship of Skanda, Mukunda 


and Siva was in vogue “during the lifetime of Mahavira (pp. 217-18). ` 


In section v the identification of Suvannabhümi with “Lower Burma, 


Pegu and Moulmein districts (sic) is too riarrow 


ur U.N Goss 


BUDDHISM AND ASOKA, By B. G, Gokhale 296 pp. 
(Padma Publication Ltd. Baroda). i 

This book is an intelligent survey of the historical developrnent 
of Buddhism and itis not clear why the author has selected the 
title “Buddhism and Afoka". The book is divided into four parts, 
of which the first deals with religion (122 pp-), the second with poli- 
tical condition (49 pp), the third with social and economic conditions 
(39 pp-) and the fourth with the Buddhist art (58 pp.). In the first part 
the author has, within a small compass, given a lucid account of 
Buddha's life, his teachings, his sangha as also of the Buddhist and 
hon-Buddhist sects, He has laid special emphasis on the position 
of laity in Buddhism and has tried to remove the common notion 
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that there was no provision for laity in early Buddhism. Flis discussions 
regarding A$oka's faith and service to the cause of Buddhism are 
valuable inasmuch as he brings together the views of many scholars, 
who have written upon the topic. The next part dealing with poli- 
tical conditions, which formed the background of the religion, is mainly 
confined to the Maurya and Sunga dynasties. The author has brought 
together the results of résearches of scholars on this topic but he has 
refrained from discussing the repercussions of ‘the political changes 
on the career of Buddhism or vice versa. In the third book devoted 
to social and economic conditions, the writer has utilised the materials 
yielded by the Buddhist texts ‘end discussed the influence of the 
religion on the social life of ancient India. The section on the Buddhist 
art is confined to A$okan and Suügan period while in the section 
on Buddhist éducation, he has depended mostly on the Pali sources. 

The main object of the author. evidently is to focuss light on the 
Mauryan-and Sunga ‘period from religious and cultural ‘aspects, and 
he has. acquitted himself of.this task very well.’ It is a pity that the 
book bristles with typographical mistakes. 


N. Durr 


HUMAYUN IN PERSIA by Sukumar Ray, M.A., Published by 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. Price Rs. 5/- 


In the field of Indian historical investigation we find so many 
dissertations resting on weak foundations that it isa relief to find a 
work that shows that the author has undertaken long hours of un- 
remunerative drudgery to throw light on an obscure chapter of medie- 
val history, Humayun’s sojourn in Persia is an. intricate subject. 
Prof. Jadunath Sarkar in his. foreword’ describes it as an uninteresting 
corner of medieval Indian history. But it required critical investigation. 
Ali students of medieval Indian history will appreciate the quality 
of this work, its critical examination of the sources and the wealth of 
chronological and topographical details. 


It would not be improper- to mention in this connection that 
the reviewer had previously read a review of this monograph in 
the Sunday book-review page of the Calcutta Statesman. But any 
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one who looks for nimble speculation and facile generalisation in a 
work of this nature must be ignorant of the technique of research 
work. No one can be funny beyond the capacity of his materials. 

The author gives us much more than what we get in Beveridge's 
paper in the Calcutta Review, 1898 or in volume II of. S. K. Banerji's 
Humayun Badshah. On Humayun's route towards Qandahar from 
Qandahar to Sistan, thence to Herat, the discrepancy of evidence fur- 
nished by different authorities has been reconciled with great care. 
Humayun proceeded to the Safavid Court via Jam, Mashad and Qila 
. Dar. Five or six different localities near Qazvin are mentioned by 

different authorities as the place where Humayun and Shah Tahmasp 
met. This discrepancy of - evidence on one topographical detail gives 
us some idea of the extent of the difficulties of investigation. Defi- 
nite conclusions cannot always emerge 

Shah Tahmasp’s treatment of Humayun diluted kindliness with 
gross insult. Humayun's reception in the Iranian: court has been. 
compared by Beveridge with Louis XIV's reception of James Il. But 
the comparison appeats to be inexact. The Shah first attempted to . 
convert Humayun and his followers to Shiaism. He was not satisfied. 
with the response. Two months’ hostility followed this failure and 
there was stoppage of all intercourse. Humayun yielded to this pressure 
and the attitude of the Shah was completely changed. We know the : 
broad outlines of these relations. The author has given a very detailed 
account. The ceremonies, the festivities, the hunting parties that 
have been described in this connection give usa good idea of the 
grandeur of the Safavid court. The exact nature and| extent of the help > 
rendered by the Shab to Humayun has also been ascertained. This 
dissertation helps us to understand better the foreign relations of the 
great Mughals, the political and cultural contact "between Iran and 
Hindusthan from Akbar to Aurangzeb because Humayun’s sojourn 
in Persia formed the basis of that cultural contact of later years. The 
appendix on the chronology of Humayun at the Safavid court and 
his homeward journey and chapter VI which deals with the two sieges 
of Qandahar in 1545 solve some of the difficulties of ‘chronology. 
On p. 31 in a footnote the author fills up the gap in our knowledge 
of the history of the Kohinoor diamond trom 1 526 when Babur ob- 
tained it to the times of Shah Jahan. 

The reader who wants to be amused is referred to tie picture of 
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Persian social life as it centred around the coutt, The letters written: 
by Humayun to Shah Tahmasp and the replies of the ruler of Iran are 
quoted in full. In his first letter, Humayun begged to present him- 
self ‘like an atom in the presence of the Sun of the firmament of 
splendour and magnificence’. The Shah asked him to hasten ‘towards 
this right ending direction.’ Though Humayun and Shah Tahmasp 
appear to monopolise our attention the personality that stands out is 
that of Bairam Beg (Khan), the faithful servant of Humayun. 


N. K. SINHA 


Select Contents of Oriental Journals 


Annual Bulletin of the Nagpur University Historical Society, 
October, 1948 
H. N. SINHA.— Rajputs and their Relation with tbe Mughals. 
S. V. PuwrAMBEKAR.—1 be Nature of the Kautilyan State. 


Calcutta Review, September, 1949 


KSHITISHCHANDRA CHATTERJI: —Greek Words in Sanskrit. The dis- 
cussion centres on some Greek words that have found place 
in Sanskrit works on Astrology, specially in the names of the 
signs of the Zodiac. : 


Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, 
i vol. VI, part 1, (Nov. 1948) 

B. C. Law.—Slavery as known to Early Buddhists. 

Sures CHANDRA BaNERJI.— Marriage in Old and Medieval Bengal 
according to Smrti Nibandhas. 

K. C. PANDEY.—Sanskrit Drama in a Comparative Light.—The paper 

' continued from the previous issue of the Journal concludes: ‘Sans- 
krit drama differs from both English and Greek dramas, particularly 
tragedies, in respect of the object that it presents and the effect that 
it aims at producing in the spectator; yet there is fair similarity in 
the treatment of the subject-matter and the technique adopted for 
dito l l 

P. Nacaraja Ra0.—Whitehead and Sankara. The views of the two 
philosophers, Whitehead and Sankara, have been compared in the 
paper. 

VEERAMANI PRASAD UPapHYAYA.—Some of the Outstanding Features of 
the Advaita Philosophy according to Suresvara. SureSvara, who. 
was a direct disciple of Sankara, has interpreted the Advaita view- 
points sometimes in an original way. The paper, which is to be 
continued, proposes to discuss those view-points.as found in differ- 
ent works of.Suresvara, 

JNANENDRA LAL Mayumpar.—Gaudapada’s Karika (Alatasanti). The 
writer's exposition aims at establishing the Buddhist character of the 
AlataSanti chapter of Gaudapada’s karikés on the Mandakyopanisad. 

K. R. R. Sastry.—Hindu Law: A Code of Duties. 
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Journal of Indian History, August, 1948 
V.'W. KARAMBEKAR.— Dbrgus and tbe Atharvans. The special 
achievements of the Angirases, Atharvans, and Bhrgus—the three 
Sage families of the Atharvaveda have been described and the com- 
mon points between the last two families discussed. It is argued 
that these two families were amalgamated in the Vedic times, and 
the post-Vedic Bhrgus continued to share the glory of the ancient 


_Atharvans. 


Journal of the Rama Varma Archzologica! Society, (January, 1948) 
A. BALKRISHNA PILLAL.—lsila in the Edicts of Asoka. ‘sila’ men- 
tioned in the edicts of Asoka ‘has been identified in the paper 
‘ ‘with modern Kopba] in the extreme south-west of the Nizam's 
territory. ‘Is? in Sumerian means cow. and ‘la’ is an ‘ethnic 
suffix'. Thus ‘Isila’ means ‘the city of Gopas’ = Gopa-la or Kopa-la 
in Tamil. 


. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Letters Vol. XIV, 1948, no. 2 


RIAzUL IsLam.—I babatiyas. The Futhhat-i-Firoz Shabi describes a 
sect of religious libertines practising sexual promiscuity as an item 
of their religious programme. A close resemblance is detected ` 
between the rituals and practices of the Ibahatiyas and those of a 
particular sect of the Hindu Tantrics. The writer of the paper 
identifies these Ibahatiyas with “some sects among Musalmans of 
the Ismaili persuasion.” 

DINES CHANDRA SIRCAR.— A Stone Inscription in the Patna Museum. 
This epigraph of the rst century A.C. in Brahmi script records the 
installation of an image of Adityapurusa ‘belonging to a Pravarika’ 
i.e. a manufacturer or dealer in woollen cloth. 

HARIT KRISHNA Des.—Vedic India and tbe Middle East. The purpose 
of the paper is to show that the Satapatha Brahmana mentions 
rulers of Egypt, Assyria’ and Babylonia who flourished early in the 
seventh century B.C. and alludes to Sigunaga who was of Elamite 
origin and ruled about the same time in Magadha according to 
Puranic testimony. The paper also attempts to establish “the 
phonological correspondence between four of the -ibes who assailed 
Egypt ¢. 1200 B.C. and four of the tribes who made a combined 
attack on King Sudas as mentioned in the Rgveda.” 
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` ' Journal of the University of Bombay, vol. XVIII, part | (July, 1949) 


V. SRINIVASAN.—A History of Ala-nd-din Muhammad, the Kbalji 


Emperor of Debli (1296-1316 A.D.) This monograph dealing 
in detail with Ala-ud-din’s accession to-powe:, activities of his 
generals, reforms and regulations of his time, invasions of India 
by the Mongols, the ‘Saga’ of Chitor, the campaigns of Malik 
Kafur, the last years of the Sultan and his revenue decree will be 
continued to the next issue of the Journal. 


Poona Orientatist, vol. XIII, nos. 1 & 2 
(Jan. and April 1948) 


NARENDRANATH CHOUDHURI:—giRt aa च भगवती ew. This 


paper in Sanskrit deals with the position of the goddess Lak smi 
as can be gathered from the references in the Puranic and Tantric 
literature. 


P. K. Gope.—Visvanatha Vaidya, the Anthor of the Kosakalpataru, 


H. 


the Protégé of Jam Sattarsal. of Navanagar, Jagatsimba of Udaipur 
and Harisimba of Pratapgad— between c. A.D. 1580 and 1660. 
L. Harryappa.—On. the Name Sunassepa. Sunasepa may mean. 
‘pillar of happiness’ (Suna = happiness, Sepa = pillar), and not ‘dog’s 
tail.’ The expression came to have an aspiration (SunasSepa) as 
a dialectical peculiarity. The ugly sense attached to the name 
of the Vedic sage and the peculiar appellations of his two 
brothers — Sunahpuccha and Sunolaügula are ‘the creations of 
‘a later fancy.’ ~ 


C. G. Kasuixar.—An Examination of Max Miller's Rgvedasam- 


biti and Pada Text. The readings adopted in the Poona Edition 
of the Rgveda in some cases differ from those found in Max 
Miiller’s Edition. The former readings have the support of the 
oral tradition preserved among the Vaidikas in different parts of 
India. 

S. VENKATESVARAN.— T be Vedic Conception of “Asura.” 
‘Asura’ originally conveyed the idea of a good and divine spirit, 
and ‘maya’ meant occult power. Asura being associated with 
‘maya’ gradually acquired the sense of an evil or deceitful spirit, 
which in turn has given rise by way of contrast to a new word 


‘sura’ (god) not found in the Rgveda. 


B. 


K. 
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R. SHARMA.—Some Aspects of Vedic Gandbarva and Apsarases. 
The aquatic and equine concept of Gandharva coming from a 
remote antiquity persists in the Veda and the Avesta. Gandhar- 
va inthe Vedic literature is a solar being dwelling in the waters 
of heaven with the Apsarases. As divinities associated with 
waters, the Apsarases are conceived in later times to have power 
to influence the human mind. 
KrisHNaMoortY.—Anandavardhana’s Classification of Poetry 
from the Standpoint of Dbvani. 


Lupwik SrERNBACH— Infanticide and Exposure of New-born Child- 


ren in Ancient India. The conclusion reached in the paper is 
that as far as Ancient India is concerned ‘‘foeticide, infanticide 
and exposure of newborn boys were prohibited, and certainly | 
unknown, and the same of new born girls, prohibited but, per- 
haps, secretly practised." Infanticide had become a custom in 
some parts of India only much later. i 
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Eleven years of works on Buddhism in Europe 
(May 1936-May 1947) 


Generalities 


The most general question 1s the one put by Jean Przyluski in 
RHR, July-August 1936, pp. 52-68, under the heading : Y-a-t-il une 
science des religions? (Is there a science of religions?) The current 
classification in monotheism, polytheism, animism, hierarchy which 
lies on two fundamental ideas: notion of soul and notion of gods, 
is contestable, Numerous are the peoples who know neither soul 
nor god in the sense in which we take these words. Thus, in 
Buddhism in its ancient forms, water, subterranean world, trees, 
mountains, earth and atmosphere are inhabitated by numerous genii. 
Besides there isa pantheon of gods who are those of the old Aryan 
religion. Therefore, Buddhism has inherited the Vedic polytheism 
and has even widened it because, in the ancient forms, there coexist a 
multitude of spirits scattered in the universe, a pantheon of ancient 
gods and the Buddha is greater than those who are new gods. 

Is if animism or polytheism ? Instead of choosing, the historians 
writing on Buddhism have declared, as they have not found either 
among the devas or among the Buddbas the characteristics attributed 
to divinity, that this religion had no god. Hence it is a religion which 
can be called animism, polytheism or atheism according to our 
point of view. 

There exist three methods for explaining the resemblances of 
myths, symbols, and cults in the religions of different peoples, writes 
Maryla Falk (Indologie auf den Wegen und Abwegen vergleichender 
Religionsforschung, PBO., 1937; pp. 18-37). These resemblances 
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can be attributed: (1) to a primitive revelation, the same for all peoples, 
(2) to the common ground of the peoples beliefs having the same 
ethnical origin, and finally (3) may be explained by historical influences 
of cultures and religions: Only the last two methods are’ scientific 
and the author “opposes Coomaraswamy's interpretations particularly” 
in his Elements of Buddhist Iconography, which constitute an 
- evident return to the first method. The idea of this -last work, 
which affirms that Buddhism presents exactly the same truth as the 
Vedas and the Brahmanism, that the Buddha is nothing but the 
new form of Agni or Brahma-Prajapati and that the dharmacakra- 
pravartana is nothing but the creation of the world, is to be rejected. 

. In three articles (New Contributions to the problem of the pre- 
binayanistic Buddhism, PBO., 1937, pp. 8-17; Mit, Kult i etyka 
buddyzmu, Przeglad Wspolczesny, 65, Cracovie, 1938, pp. 362-92, 
and Buddyzm jako. religia i jako filozofia Reports of the Polish 
Academy of Science and Arts) Comptes-rendus de l'Acad. polonaise 
des sciences et des lettres, XLIII, fév, 1938, pp. 31-2), St. Schayet 
has indicated the main lines of his most recent ideas on the evolution 
of Buddhism, then he has developed them in the collective. volume 
published at Warsaw under the heading Les Religions de l'Orient 
(The Religions of the Orient) (Religie Wschodu, Biblioteka Wicdzy, 
Trzaska, Evert i Michalski, Varsovie, 1938, 460 pp. 44 ill). First 
he refutes the theories of Oldenberg, Geiger, Winternitz and Stcher- 
batsky who identify the Pali tradition with the very doctrine of 
Buddha. Buddhism has never been a simple, moral doctrine, but 
was from its beginning a religion with its myth, its cult and its 
doctrine of salvation. The Mahayana is not posterior to the Hinayana 
‘and is connected directly with primitive Buddhism the fundamental 
dogmas of which seem to be: belief in metempsychosis; a cosmology 
distinguishing three spheres (kama, ripa and aripadhatu); analysis 
of the human person into material elements: earth, water, air, fire, 
ether and a psychical element, vijfiana; conception of the salvation 
constituting the passage from the rapa to the. arāūpadbātā, from the 
world of perishable elements (rapa) to that of the eternal dharma; 
a supreme aim to attain, the acyuta-pada, a summit from which there 
Is no return to the samsara; a doctrine of the karma which loses the 
automatic and magic character which it has in Brahmanism and 


identifies the karma no more with the act, but with the intention 
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(however, like the &lefa, the karma is “physically” conceived as one 
of the substances that soil or purify the soul); . method leading to 
salvation based on the moral discipline (sila) and practice of the yoga 
(which is anterior to Buddhism as well as to Bráhmanism, and which 
is probably pre-Aryan), ‘The essential and the most original point 
of this statement relates to the belief in Buddha. Never 
Buddhism would have become a religion had there been no dogma 
of Buddha, of a perfect and superhuman Being who, if he 1s neither 
the creator of the world nor the power that directs the fate of men, 
is however endowed with all other attributes of divinity. The 
dogma of Buddha presupposes two beliefs: (1) existence of super- 
natural beings appearing at intervals of many thousands of years to 
show the path, of salvation; (2) Gautama, of Sakya’s tribe has 
been such a being. . The term tathagata which designates this super- 
natural being has certainly not been created by Buddhism, but 
must baye already been known in the 5th century B.C, in N. E. India. 
Gautama by declaring that he 1s the Tathagata, thus assigned to himself 
the dignity of Saviour. The term tathagata is as much pre-Buddhistic 
as the term Messie is pre-Christian. - 

On the cther .hand, the . theories of nirvana, of anityata, 
of anatmavada seem to have been unknown to primitive Buddhism. 
They appear only in, the Hinayana, in the doctrine ‘which has 
evolved from the time when the distinction between monks living 
in monasteries and laymen has. been created. This doctrine 
which has for ideal the: state of Arhat, is born in the solitude 
of meditations and inspite of a-personalism with which it makes one of 
the bases of the Law, ends in a sort of soteriological egoism. Every- 
‘body can attain only his own salvation. The extension of the idea 
of impermanence to all the elements of reality (in primitive Buddhism 
only the elements rapa were considered as impermanent), the negation 
of the permanent soul which logically proceeds from it, the theory 
of dharma and of isolated santana etc., are only the philosophical 
consequences of that monachal egoism. 

The Mahayana is not an evolution of the Hinayana, but is 
connected to Buddhism ‘of laymen who have not ‘accepted the 
monachal exclusivism. It develops the doctrine of solidarity of all 
beings, which ends in the dogma of Bodhisattva, the perfect saint 
who renounces his nirvana to bring salvation to the world. Tren 
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the author rapidly reviews the philosophical consequences of this 
attitude to devote more place for purely religious facts: creation 
ofa new pantheon of Buddha, Bodhisattva, Dhyani-Buddha, which 
is not the deification of saints, but which continues the mythological 
beliefs always vivid among thelaymen and gives only a new form 
to ancient cults. The Mahayana, however, avoids the polytheism by 
admitting the dogma of Buddha’s body (dbarmakaya) of which the 
Buddhas are only hypostases. The distinction between dharmakaya 
and ritpakdya does revive the ancient distinction between dharma and 
ripa of primitive Buddhism. f 

The statement ends with a brief description of Tantrism and 
with the analysis of the doctrine of plurality of truths which allows 
Buddhism to become a universal religion. 

In La délivrance après la mort dans les Upanisad et dans le boud- 
dhisme primitif (The deliverance after death in the Upanisads 
and in primitive Buddhism), J Przyluski distinguishes four periods 
in the religious history of India: (1) sacrificial religion and, in the 
non-Aryan religions, doctrine of transmigration, (2) aristocratic religion 
in which the sacrifices of horses play an important rôle; immortality 
and ascension to heaven are assured only to some privileged ` beings; 
cosmic myths and solar myths; (3) immortality is no more the 
prerogative of someone, knowledge and faith enable a few to reach 
the world of Brahma, the. farthest realm in heaven (epoch of the 
most ancient Upanisad and’ primitive Buddhism); (4) the deliverance 
can be obtained during this life and the nirvana is transformed 

. into a state of soul. The way of obtaining the deliverance, according 
to some “very ancient texts, is the practice of the brabmavibáras which 
appear to be of non-Aryan origin. (I. Die Erlosung nach dem 
Tode in den Upanishaden und im ursprünglichen Buddhismus. I. 
Der Lebendig-Erlöste in dem entwickelten Buddhismus. Eranos- 
Jahrbuch 1937, Rhein-Verlag, Zurich, 1938, pp. 93-136). 

The same author and M. Falk recall that before the Buddhist 
influence, China has elaborated a cosmo-physiology where microcosm 
and macrocosm are constructed on the same plan, where are put into 
correspondence the elements, the regions of the space, the colours, 
the organs, etc,,,, a system which has analogies with the conceptions 
which have been perpetuated in India from Atharva-Veda to 
Tantrism after passing through the Upanisad (Aspects d’une ancienne 
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‘ psycho-physiologie dans l'Inde et en Extréme-Orient, BSOS., 1938 
pp- 723-8). 

Criticising Stcherbatsky’s theories and Mrs. Rhys Davids’s theory, 
J. Przyluski shows that the theory of the skandba cannot be accepted 
as an element of ancient Buddhism and still less as the pivot of the 
whole doctrine. Indeed, three currents are tw be distinguished: Man 
has been considered (1) as a plurality of centralized organs, (2) asa 
plurality of hierarchical organs, (3) asa couple of opposite elements 
because the same word (ripa, for example) takes different meanings in 
the three systems. By analysing the theory of the skandhas and 
that of smrtyupasthanas, one notices the interference of the three 
^ systems, specially of the second and third (La théorie des skandba. 
Contribution à l'bisioire du Bouddhisme. ancien, RO, XIV, 1938, 
pp. 1-8). l 

M. Falk already finds the conception of nāma-rūpa in the Vedic 
myth of parusa who has been divided into a male being (purusa = 
rapa) and a feminine hypostasis (Vic = nama), The speculation of 
Upanisads develops this mythical conception. The two primordial ele- 
ments ate different from each other and their first nature is obscured by 
the plurality of their manifestations. But the Ztman continues the idea 
of the purusa=ritpa and the brahman represents that of Vacs nama, 
In the Katha-upanisad and in the Bhagavadgita, appears the equation 
dharma=brabman. This explains that, in primitive Buddhism, the 
binomial - dbarma-riipa corresponds to the Brahmanic binomial nama- 
ripa (Nama-riipa i dbarma-rüpa. Zrodla i dzieje staroindyjskiej 
koncepcji (Nama-riipa et dbarma-rüpa. Sources et histoire d'une 
conception indienne). Comptes rendus de l'Acad. polonaise des 
Sciences et Lettres, fév. 1938, No. 2, pp. 35-40). This article has 
been developed in a book bearing the same title and published in 
India. | 
The notion of Time in the Indian philosophy is analysed by 
St. Schayer in his Contributions to the problem of Time in Indian 
Philosophy (Cracovie, 1938, 76 pp.) which develops his coinmuni- 
cation to the 20th International Congress of Orientalists (sum- 
marized in RCCIO., 1938, p. 40). The Time, or rather the year 
(samvatsara), is a mythological notion, entity engendered by the 
Androgynous Anthropos. The successive hypostases of the Time are: 
Prajapati in the Brahmana, Amitayus in Buddhism, and, in Hinduism, 
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Kala identified sometimes with Siva, .sometimes with Visnu. [n all 
the ancient systems, the Time is a very subtle, omnipresent, eternal 
substance, one and indivisible but physical. Such is the theory of the 
Mimamsakas, of the VaiSesika and part of a school of Vedanta. Past, 
present and future are but three “portions” of the homogeneous Time. 
This realistic analysis of Time is resumed by the traikalyavada of the 
Vaibhasikas. Here, the hypostasis of Time-substance is replaced by 
that of the existence’s real phases of a dharma. This system is 
discussed in detail and the author seeks to elucidate, on the basis of - 
the Mabavibbasa and of the Nyayanusarasastra, certain problems left 
without explanation in the 4 bhidbarmakosa, r 

This is to be compared with the Abbidbarma Documents, 
The Controversy of Time, long notice . published by La Vallée 
Poussin in MCB.,. 1937, pp. 7-168, and the article by P. Mus: 
La motion de temps réversible dans la mythologie bouddhique 
(AESHR., 1938-39, pp: 5-38). The latter author shows that ancient 
Buddhism established its doctrine of salvation on the contrast of 
two eschatologies: the circle of transmigration, the dive in the 
nirvana which is the “Issue”, Both of them escape our habitual 
representation of the “evolutive” time. It is only with the beginning 
of the Mahayana mythological Buddhism which begins, with Amitayus, 
“Buddha with infinite age", a chronological primate, still deified 
in a later period by the Tantras, under the features of Mahakala, 
"the Universal Time," — 

L. de La Vallée Poussin studies (according to the Vibbasa, the 
Kosa and Samghabhadra) four holy truths in relation with the apparent 
truth (samurtisatya) and the absolute truth (paramarthasatya), but 
the apparent truth is contained in the absolute truth because nothing 
of what is void of paramartha can be called truth. Therefore there 
is only one truth and not a second one (Documents d'Abbidbarma. 
Les deux, les quatre, les trois Vérités. MCB., 1937, pp. 159-87). 
lhen returning to his researches on the Nirvana, he discerns in 
. the Buddhistic sources, ancient or scholastic, two opposed moral tenden- 
cies: the intellectualist granting a place of choice to intelligence or 
pr4jfa; the mystic preferring above all calmness, concentration or 
samadhi. lt is the eternal divergency between speculatives and 
ecstatics. In the school of the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika which 
combines prajid and samadhi giving however preference to prajfia, 
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the two points of view are reconciled and it proposes two paths 
of nirvana completing each other: the vision (darsanamarga) 
and the meditation (bbavanamarga); it subordinates samadhi to prajha 
by making of the concentration the condition sine qua non of the 
exact knowledge. For Harivarman, the ecstasies are not necessary, 
the reason only leads to the vision of truths; he ignores the mystic 
of nirvana and denies to the latter all objective reality considering 
it simply as the destruction of dbarmas. However certain texts of 
Abhidharma, in Sanskrit and Pali, anda few non-canonical works 
show the existence of a purely mystica] Buddhism where intelli- 
gence plays only a secondary rôle. The proposed ideal is the 
obtainment of the nirodbasamapatti : supreme contemplation during 
which, devoid of consciousness and sensations, the saint gets into 
contact with the mystical entity Nirvana (Masila et Narada. Le 
Chemin du Nirvana, MCB., 1937, pp. 189-222) 

H. von Glasenapp, .in many publications has studied the dharma 
theory. ‘He finds its origin, as well as that of the doctrine of 
the anátman'in the conceptions reflected in the Vedic texts up to the 
most ancient Upanisads, and also in the most ancient parts of the 
Pali Canon. More abstract than the Jaina theory of the karma- 
prakrti, both of them go back to the Vedic conceptions of fluids, 
powers or substances that. fill che world and penetrate into men (Zur 
Geschichte der buddhistischen ^ Dharma-theorie, ZDMG., 1938 
PP. 383-420; Der Ursprang der baddbistischen Dbarma-Theorie, 
ZDMG., 1939, pp. 242-66 and Actes du XXe Congr. Intern. des 
- Orientalistes, 1940, pp. 216-7, and WZKM., 1939, pp. 242-66; 
Entwicklungestufen des indischen. Denkens. Untersuchungen über 
die Philosophie der Brabmanen und Buddhisten, Halle, 1940, 169 pp.) 

In a voluminous book of 679 pages, J. C. Jennings has published a 
collection of historical texts translated from, the Pali originals to 
construct The Vedantic Buddhism of the Buddba (London, Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1947). His arguments to support his Vedantic and 
Stoic Buddhism raise internal as well as external criticism. He 
notices that, in his instructions to the first missionaries, Buddha 
speaks neither of new births nor of the personal act. To establish 
that Sakyamuni did not believe in tlie transmigration, the author has 
recourse to some purely logical arguments. Buddha has denied the 
existence of separate souls, now where there is no durable Self, 
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there can be no transmigration of soul toa new body. The 
reasoning may appear irrefutable to our occidental logic. But 
the itman of which Buddha denies the existence does not correspond 
exactly to our Aristotelian concept: it is nota Soul, it is a Self. 
Though being a subsisting, eternal and immutable principle, it opposes 
itself diametrically to Becoming, to Samsara. For the Hindus, the 
notions of Atman and of Samsára are contradictory. That is why the 
Upanisads and the Vedanta, which admit the existence of the atman 
ate brought to deny the reality of the worlds of the transmigration 
and to reject it in the realm of illusion or maya. Inversely, Buddha 
who admits the reality of samsara and the Law-of production in 
dependence (pratit yasamutpada) must deny the existence of an Ztman 
which if immutable would have withdrawn from transmigration; 
that is why he imagined the painful and impersonal skandha, but 
capable of being carried away by act and passion in the cycle of Re~ 
"births. We do not believe in the Vedic and Stoic character of 
_ Sakyamuni’s message says E. Lamotte who has written a long report 
on the work in Art, As. (X. 2, pp. 160-4). However, while according 
a place of choice to virtues of benevolence (maitri) and pity (karnna), 
‘the primitive Buddhism was not at all devoid of altruistic tendencies. 

C. G.. Jung, in a psychological analysis of Buddhistic medita- 
tión, underlines that for the Indians, the reality resides not in the 
sensorial world, but in: the internal experience. Contrary to the 
religious tendencies of. the West the aim of which is the act, the 
Indian religions aspire at an inactive and unconscious psychical state 
which is considered as the supreme form of conscienciousness. The 
author seeks to explain from the point of psycho-analytical view the 
choice of the “subjects of meditation” and points out some striking 
coincidences between the methods of dbyina and those of psycho- 
analysis. The subtle difference, but very important, which is observed 
between the Christian and the Bucdhist having attained the summit 
of meditation is explained by the fact that Christian psychology is 
deeply attached to the conscience of “ego”, whereas the oriental 
experience lies still on the stratum of the collective subconscious 
state. (Zur Psychologie östlicher Meditation, BSSAEO.,.v, 1943, 
PP: 33°53)- 

E. Abegg studies the whole outlook of Indian ideas on soul and its 
functions and presents a detailed analysis of Buddhist psychology, 
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trying to sketch out its history (Indische Psychologie, Zürich, 1945, 
133 PP.) 


Courses of Indo-Greco-Iranian Exchanges 


J. Przyluski in Mani et Plotin (BCL., XIX, 1933, pp. 322-6) 
has shown that the Indian asceticism colours the religion of Mani 
` and the philosophy of Plotin and when the latter thinks of establishing 
in Campania a city of sages, the new ideal which appears in his 
doctrine is well explained if a Buddhistic factor is. intervened. Then . 
he has shown that to the three Bodies of Buddha according to the 
Mahiayanic theory correspond the three Hypostases in the system of . 
Plotin the statement of which clarifies some difficult points: of the 
Buddhistic doctrine (Les Trois bypostases dans l'Inde. et a Alexandrie, 
Bruxelles, 1935). In Les sept puissances divines cn Gréce, he points 
out the analogies between the doctrine of Ajita Kesakambalin, con- 
temporary of Buddha according to the Vinaya of the Muülasarvasti- 
'vàdins, and the. system of Empédocle (RHPR., s. d., pp. 255-62). 

H. de Lubac, in Textes alexandrins et bouddbiques (RSR., 1937, 
XXVII, pp. 336-51), studies many original texts and finds in them 
the evidence of an anterior theory which offers a curious similarity 
with the Buddhist theory. > z 

J. Filliozat identifies the doctrines described by St Hippolyte with 
those of the Upanisads, specially of the Maitri Upanisad and he gives 
some indications on the propagation 1n Occident, in the first centuries 
of our era, of the knowledge of Buddhist and at. the same time 
Brahmanic doctrines (La doctrine des brabmanes d'aprè? Saint Hippo- 
lyte, RHR., 1945, pp- 59-91). | 

P. Demiéville, starting from a doctrinal stanza pronounced by 
Chen-sieou (606-706) and reproduced in the introduction of the 
Sitra de l'Estrade (Y'an-king) follows in the Chinese, Indian, 
Buddhist, Hellenic and. Christian literatures the, metaphor that 
presents mind as a mirror reflecting the divine knowledge (Sinologica, 
I, 2; Bale, 1947) 

In Les sept puissances divines dans l'Inde et en Iran. (RHPR 
s.d., pp. 500-7), J. Przyluski shows that the comparison of the series 
of divine powers according to Herodotus, the Chandogya-upanisad 
the Brbadaranyaka-upanisad and the Buddhist Mabasamaya indicates 
the changes undergone by the two Upanisads and the agreement of the 
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Mabásamaya and Iranian notions. After the period when the series 
of Herodotus corresponds to that of Mabasamaya, the heptad is trans- | 
formed. The plurality of elements stands more and more in the way 
of unique principle: Fite, brabman, Space or unlimited Time. Then 
he replaces in the cadre of the ethnical, economical and political 
realities the great theses of the Indian and Iranian philosophy, What 
is properly Indian or Iranian, is not such cultural elements, but the 
manner with which those elements are grouped to form an organic 
whole (Les rapports entre l'Inde et l'Iran depuis l'époque védique, 
RHR., 1940, pp. 5-24). The same author, changing the orientation 
of his researches, resumes the hypothesis that the Sakyas of the 
Himalaya bear a name akin to that of the Sakas or Scythians. He shows: 
that, in the Indian tradition, the Sakyas of the Himalaya have ethnical 
affinities with different peoples living south of Pamir. Buddha 
‘being a Sakya, if the Sakyas are Scythians, one must admit that a 
Scythian invasion took place in India in the rth cent. B.C.-at the 


latest—nearly at. the time of their expansion towards Iran, Crimea 


DN and the valley of the Danube (Nouveaux Aspects de l'Histoire des ` 


^ Scythes, RUB., 1937, pp- 1-30) 


Aa 
UN 


Myths, Cults, Legends, Faiths 
Faiths relating to Maitreya in Sérindia are studied by W. Baruch | 


. who follows them in the images, formularies and ‘inscriptions of 
donation, Manichaean, Ouigour and Khotanese texts (RHR CXXXII 
July-Dec. 1946, pp. 67-92) : 

E. Abegg who had written in 1928 Der Messiasglaube in Indien 
und Iran, where he supported that the Indian Messianism is indepen- 
dent of the Iranian eschatology, exposes the evolution of the prophesies 
on future Buddha, in the Indian and emigrated literature. He under- 
lines the association of this mythical personage with the idea of the 
maitri, but, faithful co his theory, opposes the hypothesis of the 

Iranian origin of the myth; because it already appears in the most 
ancient strata of Buddhism (Der Buddba Maitreya, BSSAEO., VH 
1945, PP- 7-37) 

J. Przyluski and M. Lalou have published, in collaboration, three 
articles. One describes the evolution of faiths relative to the “Son of 
Brahma” the lists of which from the Mahābhārata, Mabásamayasutta. 
and its Tibetan, and Chinese versions, from — Mabagovinda^ and 
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Janavasabbasutta, show a tendency to make into a hierarchy some 
forms less and less subtle., The Tibetan versions reflect originals 
better preserved than the Pali manuscripts ; particularly, they intro- 
duce Harti in the old Buddhistic pantheon (Notes de Mythologie 
Bouddhique. Les fils de Brahma, H]AS., 1939, pp. 69-76). In other 
notes of mythology (Yaksa et Gandbarva dans le Mabasamayasuttanta, 
HJAS., 1938, pp. 40-6), the authors had compared a passage similar 
in the Mabasamaya and its Tibetan versions, the Atanatiya and the 
Mabamayiri, a passage which is the evidence of an ancient mythology 
where Vedic gods, Yaksa and Gandbarva were confused. Later on the 
classification becomes more and more precise, four groups of Genii are 
‘ subdued to four Guardian Kings of the Quarters of Space, but one 
finds often, the archaic list subsisting side by side with the canonical 
classification. In the restitution of names of genii, preference goes 
to the non-Pali tradition. Finally, the Récits. populaires et contes 
bouddbiques (JA., 1936, pp.177-91) show that the study of Buddhist 
tales, popular stories for a long time orally transmitted before being 
fixed, could not be done according to the habitual processes of the 
literary criticism. The comparison and analysis of four tales common 
to the Avadana-sataka and to the Karma-Sataka show the principles 
which have guided the elaboration of Buddhistic tales: (1) 
purification of popular stories containing immoral elements (here 
marriage between brother and sister): expurgation and addition of 
morality ; (2) transfer of certain motives of a tale to another, by 
analogy ; (3) respect of disciplinary rules: modifications are made to 
obtain stories corresponding to the rules of Vinaya n his side, J 
Przyluski compares gandbarva with gardabba and recalls the róle played 
by the gandbarva in the Buddhist theory of reincarnation (Asses, Horses 
and Gandbarvas, IC., Ill, 4, pp. 613-20); he points out that the 
Sanskrit devamanusya and Pali devamanussa must not be rendered by 
“men and gods," but by **men-gods". The notion is not specifically 
Buddhistic ; it éxists simultaneously with that of the Vidyadbaras of 
Brahmanical literature and its diffusion is explained by the increasing 
importance of the magic in the first centuries of our era (JA., 1938, 
pp. 123-8). Ac last, in Inara and Indra (RHA., 1939, pp. 142-6) he 
exposes a Vedic myth showing Indra living amon the Asuras in a 
female form among women and in a male form among men, and he 
points out a series of equivalent bisexual divinities of the Great Goddess. 
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The Chinese form of Avalokitegvara (Kouan-yin) is also subject 
„to a change of sex. E. Erkes resumes the obscure question of the 
date of this change and, according to Eberhard who has found ina 
text of 817 the mention of female Kouan-yin, he makes this date go 
back beyond the traditional Xth cent. On the other hand, always 
according to Eberhard, the change of sex of Avalokite$vara would 
proceed from his identification with a goddess of the sailors who is still 
venerated to-day on the south-east coast of China. At last, a figurine 
of Kouan-yin, dated 556 and coming from North China, show some 
feminine peculiarities in its coiffure and mantle. Let us note that it 
does not concern Kouan-yin “with children", the only aspect consi- 
dered to-day as an unequivocal feminine appearance, but of an isolated: 
divinity, whose ambiguous sex appears already in North China in . 
556 (E. Erkes: Zum Problem der veiblichen Kuanyin, Art. As., 
1946, pp. 316-21) 

M. Lalou studies the epic and Buddhist forms of the god 
Vaifravana: who is also Androgynous, and compares his aspect of god 
of Treasures with that of GaneSa. The research is called forth and 
helped by some images found in Touen-houang (M ytbologie indienne 
et peintures de Haute-Asie. Y. Le dieu bouddhique de la Fortune, 


_ Art. As., 1946, pp. 97-111 ct JA., 1937, pp. 301-2). It is also 


mythology subject in the Rgysd Sumpa and the Lha klu chen-po 
thams-cad spyan-dran pa, mss. of Touen-houang, which the same 
author has edited and translated (Notes de mythologie bouddbique, 2, 
H]AS., 1938 pp. 126-36) 

The cosmogony has been studied by H. Giinther (Die buddbistische 
Kosmogonie, ZDMG 1944, pp. 44-83) according to the passage of 
the A ggannasuita which describes the apparition of men on the earth. 
| The author seeks to show that, in its essential features, the Buddhist 
cosmology continues the speculation of the Upanisads. 

Lin Li-kouang has edited the Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese texts 
of the Dbarmasamuccaya and. gives a French translation of it, The 
' first volume (Annales du Musée Guimet, tome 53, 292 pp., Paris, 
1946) contains the first five chapters. 

In La Lumiere sur les Six Voies. Tableau de la transmigration 
bouddhique d'après les sources sanskrites, pali, tibétaines et chinoises 
en majeure partie inédites (Paris, 1939, 330 pp-), P. Mus deals. on 
the one hand with the Buddhist hells and, on the other hand, writes 
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the history of the Sadgatikarika, which alludes to the cycle of the 
Apocrypha and to the Sanskrit tradition of Abhidharma. These 
sadgati! are attributed to Dharmika Subhuti by Vasubandhu, and 
only some very late traditions, admitted nevertheless by Sylvain Lévi 
have claimed to confuse him with A$vaghosa. The intervention of 
the Burmese Pili scriptures regarding a Lokapannati, causes P. Mus 
to show that this Lokapaiiati is nearer to the Sanskrit tradition than 
to the Pali vulgate, which seems less strange if onc remembers the 
relations between the Magadhari Buddhism and the Burmese 
Buddhism already attested by the archacology. The whole study of 
he Abhidharma Sarvastivadin will have to be taken up again in the 
light of Pali Burmese 'The Burmese documents arc precious, not only 
for the exegesis of the texts and the study of the doctrines, but also 
for the literal criticism of the Buddhist Sanskrit badly -fixed, badly 
preserved, 

According to P. Mus, the early Buddhist art which ‘substitutes’ 
in the representation of Buddha that of the places he sanctified by 
his visit is a survival of the primitive, “participation”. The symbols 
do not take the place of the Buddha, they are Buddha (La mythologie 
primitive et la pensée de l'Inde, BSFP.. pp. 84 126) 

© The problem of the representation of the holy place is resumed by 
Jean Przyluski in La Participation (Presses Universitaires de France, 
Paris, 1940, 167 pp.). The same author, by studying Le Culte de 
l'étendard chez les Scythes et dans l'Inde (Zalmoxis, 1938, pp. 13-9), 
points out the mixture of two religious notions: fixed column or mobile 
standard, carrying cach a sacred emblem. He compares the finds made 
at Doura-Europos relating to. the cult of the standard with this cult 
in ancient India according to the Cakkavatti-sihanadasuttanta and 
shows the duality of the ‘fixed and pacific god (stone column of the 
sedentaries) and of the ambulant and warlike god (standard of the 
nomades). 

The Stipa. P. Mus has grouped under a separate title the 
studies on the Barabudur (analysed in Bibl. D. VI, 548; VI-VII 
810) by adding a preface of 300 pp. Always in conncction with the 
Javanese monument, he deals with the genesis of the Mahayana 
Buddhology, the origin of five Jinas who are hypostases of Sai. ya- 
muni. The aspect, the name; the emblem and the activity of each 


of the Jinas characterised an episode of the carcer of Sakyamuni: 
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Vairocana, the first preaching at Benares and the four other Jinas, the 
four weeks following the Bodhi. From Benares, Sakyamuni-Vairocana 
dominates the symbolic square gathered around the Bodhi tree. The 
transcendent Buddha has created with his own body, by a mythical 
segmentation, the innumerable Tathagatas, and the latter are grouped 
into a single one when a Buddha appears on the Earth and preaches 
the Mahayana. This magical dispersion and this return to unity are 
the exact reply of the dispersion of Prajapati in the person of gods of 
the world and his reconstruction in that of Agni identified with the 
complete circle of the regents of the Orients. The Mahayana central 
Buddha tends to follow the model of the Creator God of the 
Brahmanas. It is to Brahma Prajapati, not to Visnu, that Buddha 
owes his first attributes of the Lord of the Universe. The three bodies 
of the Buddha are considered as intermediary between Buddha and 
men. 

On the other hand, ] Przyluski has noted, according to the 
conceptions of the Karandavyiba, that the seven terraces of the 
Barabudur correspond to the seven (later on ten) steps in the career 
of the Mahāyänist saint. He notes also that the round terraces of 
the Barabudur begin with the fifth storey, which agrees well with the 
description of the fifth earth in the Aksyupanisad (Les sept terrasses 
du Barabudur, HIAS., 1936, pp. 251-6). But it is difficult to consider 
the Barabudur, which is a reduction of the cosmic mountain surmount- 
ed by 73 stupas, simply asa stiipa. It is a construction that seals 
up the mystical union of the empire and the universe (The terminal 
stūpa of the Barabudur, JGIS., 1936, pp. 158-69). 

G. Combaz offers a general view of The Evolution of the Stipa 
in Asia (Les symbolismes du stipa, MCB., 1936, 125 pp, 49 fg.) and 
J. Buhot in Notes d'Architecture bouddbique studies the transfor- 
mation of the hemispheric stüpa into a high square or octagonal tower, 
transformation that he explains by the existence of a wooden revetment 
destined to protect the most venerated stiipas of India and which was 
soon considered as equivalent to the monument itself. As to the origin 
of the pagodas on hexagonal plan he thinks that it comes from a false 
interpretation of a model on square plan. (RAA., XI, 4, 1937 and 
XIII, 1939-1942). 
^ ` At last, in an article bringing together informations from the Dulva 


translated by M. Lalou, and remarks of Wogihara, L. de La Vallée 
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Poussin studies the composing parts of the stiipa, their cult and the 
funeral usages (Staupikam, HIAS., 1937, Pp- 276-89). 

W. Zinkgraff has studied the Divyavadána (Vom Divyavadana 
zur Avadanakalpalata, Heidelberg, 1940) specially the Sardilakarnava- 
dana and the Padmaka? . E. J. Thomas (BSOAS., X, 3, 1940, pp.654- 
6) corrects a passage of the Mikandika history (2०४४४, p. 579). 
Though the work has appeared in America, it is useful to compare 
with these two studies on the Divyivadina, the work of K.K.S. Ch'en 
on the Svagatavadina wherein is translated the Chinese version 
and wherein are discussed the problems raised by the other texts 
(A Study of the Svagata Story in the Divyavadana and its Sanskrit, 
Pali, Tibetan and Chinese Versions, H]AS., 9 fev, 1947, pp. 207-3 14). 

Dschi Hian-lin has translated (ZDMG., 97, 1943, PP. 284-324) 
seven stories of the Mibzvastw and of the Chinese Canon related to 
the Tokharian recension of the Punyavantajataka, text edited and 


translated by G. S. Lane ([AOS., 67, March 1947, pp- 33-53). 


Doctrines 


K. Régamey inaugurating the Publications of the Oriental Com- 
mission of the Warsaw Society of Sciences and Letters, has edited, 
translated ‘and commented. upon the Chapters VIII, XIX, and XXII of 
the Samadbirajasutra (Three Chapters from the Samadbi°, Warsaw, 
1938) according to ‘a manuscript of the Bibliotheque Nationale de 
Paris and the Chinese and Tibetan versions. It deals about a work 
preliminary to the complete edition of the Samadbi? planned by 
Schayer and Régamey. War and death of Schayer have delayed this, 
publication for which the recent Gilgit finds will bring some precious 
elements of comparison. 

The same author has published the Tibetan text of the Bhadramaya- 
kāravyākaraņa, accompanied with an introduction and an annotated 
translation. It is one of the small sitras of the Ratnakiita, part 
of a series that Régamey intends to disclose to us. The original text is 
lost; two Chinese versions of which one goes back to the [lird-IVth 
century and a Tibetan translation and fragments of a Saka para- 
phrase edited by Leumann are left (Bibl. B. VII-VIII, 103). The 
central theme of the story is the legend of the magician Bhadra who, to 
compromise Buddha, invites him to a feast that he creates by magic 
on a heap of ordure (sweepings). Buddha omniscient foresees the trap. 
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He accepts the invitation and by the power of his magic he 
subdues Bhadra by preventing him from destroying the illusory feast. 
Thereafter he preaches on the universal magic. Some reminiscences 
of the legend are found in the Dhammapada commentary, but it 
is only in the Bhadramayakara® . that ir serves as a point of departure 
for the development of the doctrinal theses. The quality of these 
two works makes us greatly regret their almost complete destruction, 
during the Warsaw fires. Their author at least was saved and has 
been able to resume his scientific activity in the Universities of 
Lausanne and Fribourg. 

When Régamey explains the method to be followed to edit the texts, 
the original of which is lost, he considers that the restitution. of the 
original text is practically impossible and that the method to be 
followed is (i) to edit all the versions (except the Chinese if it is already 
edited in Taisho), and (ii) to make a critical translation according to all 
the known versions, by mentioning all the variants, even the evident 
mistranslations to present the whole of the data, Sten Konow, on the 
other hand, has reconstructed the two first chapters of the Dasasihasrika 
Prajhaparamita in Sanskrit (Oslo, 1941), and compares the data that 
they provide on the dharmas, from which a Bodhisattva/must be detach- 
ed, with the lists-of other Prajfiapiramitis, the Dbarmasamgraba, the 
Mabávyutpatti, the Pali Canon, the Mabzvasta, the Lalitavistara etc. 

The fragments of the Saddbarmapundarika found at Gilgit have 
.been utilized by W. Baruch in Beitrage zum Saddharmapundarikasitra, 
Leyde, 1938, 100 pp. when he compares the Nepalese manuscripts, . 
those fragments of Gilgit and the Chinese translations. 

G. Tucci has discovered in 1939 in a monastery at La-lu, a short 
manuscript on palm leaves. of a summary of the Astasdbasrikaprajna- 
paramita bearing the heading of Prajhaparamitapindartha of Dinnaga. 
He publishes it and translates it (Minor Sanskrit Texts on the Prajna- 
paramita, I. The Prajha-paramita-pindartha of Dinndga, JRAS., Ap. 
1947, 00. 53-75) and shows that Nanjio, followed by Bagchi, restores 
a title Buddha-matrka-prajhaparamita-sangiti-sastra and mentions Nagar- 
juna as author whilst the Hobogirin and the Catalogue Tohoku, 
which restore a title Arya-prajhaparamita-samgraba-karika, mention 
Dinnaga as author. The document deals with ‘sixteen insubstan- 


tialities" and “ten distractions’. 


E. Obermiller has published at Moscow, in 1937 (BB, XIX, 
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125 pp.) the Sanskrit and Tibetan texts of the Prajfiz-paramita-ratna- 


guna-sancaya-gatha. 


A. Ferrari has published and translated the Sanskrit text of the 
Arthaviniscaya. She has filled up its gaps with the Tibetan version and 
has compared the Chinese version of Fa-hien and of Kin-tsun-che 
(Roma, Reale Accademia d'Italia, 1944). Then, in 1946, she published 
the edition and the translation of the Sanskrit text of the Paramita- 
samasa of Aryaíüra, according to a manuscript preserved in the library 
of the Maharaja of Nepal, with the variants of the Tibetan version 
(ll “Compendio delle Perfezioni" di Aryasira, Annali Lateranensi, 


X, Citta del Vaticano), 


E. Lamotte has published in eight years, three important works: 
I. Le Traité ‘de l'acte de Vasubandhu (Karmasiddbiprakaranam). 
Edition of the Tibetan version and French translation. Though the 
Tibetan and Chinese traditions place this treatise in the śāstras 
of the Great Vehicle, E. Lamotte regards the work as that of a Sautrin- 
tika, because the author accepts the reality of exterior things, specially 
of rapa, and his psychology of the alaya has nothing ih common 
with the idealistic system of the Vijfiaptimatra. The transla- 
tion of: Chap, XVII of the Madbyamakavrtti of Nagirjuna and 
Candrakirti shows how these authors refute the system of the Sautran- 
tika and of the Sámmitiya and establish the position of the Madhya- 
mika on the non-existence of act, passion, body and *enjoyers", while 


recognizing a practical efficacy in the non-substantial act. 


2. La Somme du grand Véhicule d' Asanga (Mabayánasam graba), 
Tome 1: Versions tibétaines et chinoise (Hiuan-tsang) ; Tome ll: 
Traduction et Commentaire, It is a critical edition of the Tibetan 
based on the comparison of the Tibetan version with the four 
Chinese versions of BuddhaSanta, Paramartha, Dharmagupta and 
Hiuan-tsang. The Tibetan version is the base of the French translation 
‘and is accompanied with a continued series of explanations borrowed 
from the Indian commentaries. The first two chapters of the 
Mabayina?, published and translated, deal respectively with the 
alayavijfiana and the dbarmalaksana. There is still to be published 
the Vol. HI: Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese Index, and the Vol. IV : 
Introduction containing à study on the Yogicara literature and 
systematic statement of the doctrines of Asanga. 
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3. The beginning of the enormous Mabaprajfüaparamitasastra 
de Nagarjuna (Le Traité de la Grande Vertu de Sagesse. Tome I,, 
XXXIII 4-620 pp., Louvain, 1944), of which the author gives a tran- 
slation enriched with notes where he tries his best to identify, through 
the whole canonical as well as extra-canonical Buddhistic literature, 


the quotations without precise references abounding in the text. 


W. Couvreur, after having shown that this "Mabaprajfiaparamita- 
Sastra of Nagarjuna, though belonging to the Madhyamaka school, 
borrows from the Sarvastivadins the principal materials of Buddhology, 
compares the latter with the Tokharian fragments (Tocharische 
Spracbreste), published by Sieg and Siegling and ascertains between 
the two sources an almost perfect agreement with the marks (laksana), 
the minor-matks (anuvyañjana) and the ten epithets of Buddha. 
Hastily perhaps, he concludes in favour of the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika 
character of the Tokharian Buddhism. Indeed, it seems impossible 
to determine from which school the latter holds his doctrine by the 
mere fact of borrowing marks, minor-marks, etc ,,which were the 


common wealth of all che Buddhist schools 


F. Weller has translated the Yu-hsing-ching, 2nd sūtra of the 
Dirghágama of the Dharmaguptas, translated into Chinese by Buddha- 
yaśas and Chu Fo-nien in 412-413 A.D. (Buddhas Letzte Wanderun 
MS., IV and V). 


D. Friedman has published the translation of the first chapter 
of the fib of Sthiramati on the Madbyantavibhaga (Sthiramati 
Madbyantavibhagatika, Analysis of the middle path and the extremes. 
Utrecht, 1937), soon after when Stcherbatsky had given the 
translation of the first chapter of this Madbyantavibbanga, of the tika 
of Sthiramati and of the bbasya of Vasubandhu (Madbyantavibbanga. 
Discourse on discrimination between Middle and Extremes, ascribed 
to Maitreya and commented by Vasubandbu and Sthiramati, transl, 
- from the Sanskrit (and Tibetan), BB, XXX, Moscow-Leningrad, 
1938). | , 

A. Kunst has published in 1939, at Cracovie, the annotated tran 
slation of the Anumanapariksa, Chap XVIII of the Tattvasamgraba 
with the commentary of Kamalagila and the Tibetan and Sanskrit. text 
of the karikas (Probleme der Buddbistischen Logik in der Darstellung 


der Tattvasamgraba). 
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Yoga and Tantrism. Medicine, Magic, Physiology 

L. de La Vallée Poussin tries to discover in the theistic and specu- 
lative Yoga traces of “pure” or “without Metaphysics” Yoga from 
which Buddhism originated (Le Bouddhisme et le Yoga de Patafijali, 
MCB., 1937, pp. 223-42). 

H. Von Glasenapp has published some articles on Tantrism and 
Saktism (O.AZ., 1936, pp. 120-33) on Vajrayana (Die Entstebung 
des Vajrayana, ZDMG., 1936, pp. 546-72), on the rites of. initiations 
in the Javanese, Buddhism (OLZ., 1936, pp. 483-9 and 1938 pp. 
201-4) and a book on the development of. Buddhistic Tantrism in 
India as well as in Meridional, Oriental and Central Asia, He distin- 
guishes pure Tantrism, devoid of erotic elements from Saktic Tantrism 
which has borrowed these elements from Hinduism. The Buddhist 
Saktism is studied with its secret doctrines, its rites and its meta- 
physical support (Buddbistische Mysterien. Die gebeimen Lebren 
und Rite des Diamant-Fabrzeugs, Stuttgart, 1940, 201 pp-) 

E In Yogaen Yantra in bunne beteekenis voor de Indische Archaeo- 

~ logie (Leyde, 1946, 180 pp.), P. H. Pott distinguishes ‘two paths” 
in the Tantric yoga. He studies the object of meditation (yantra), 
their different developments, as the mandalas, and che help that they. 
bring for the study of the Tantric yoga, its symbols and cosmogonies. 
The symbols of the “left path” are inspired from a complex of ideas 
connected with death, cemeteries and associations that they evoke. 
The most remarkable centre of the microcosmic cosmogony of the left 
path is “the lotus of the heart” (ananandakandapadma) on the petals 
of which reside eight divinities. The author has found some constant 
groups of eight. divinities, which can be connected with this lotus, 
like those of the divinities of the sacred cemeteries of Nepal. The 
study of these groups proves that there are two which. are intermingled 
and which aie the sources of the Buddhist Tantric pantheon. 

The theories which retrace the origin of the yoga to a prehistorical 
technique of chamans are criticized by J. Filliozat, For him, the 
* question is ofa pneumatic conception of ancient Indian physiologists 

which is comparable to that exposed in the. hippocratic treatise 
«Des Vents" (winds). There follows a note, which nobody will go 
there to search for, on the impropriety of the term "llluminé" em- 
ployed for translating “Buddha” (Les origines d'une technique mys- 
tique indienne, RP., 1946, pp. 208-220). 
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In the course of reseafches of physio-pathological order on the 
cardiac arrhythmias two French specialist doctors have recognized 
the influence of the concentration of thought on the functioning of 
the circulatory system (C. Laubry and T. Brosse: Documents , 
recueillis aux Indes sur les "Yoguis" par l'enregistrement simultané 
du pouls, de la respiration et de l'électrocardiogramme, Presse Médi- 
cale, no. 83, Oct. 1936). a 

. Le culte des naga et la thérapeutique, as it is exposed by a Tibetan 
text, has been translated and commented by M.Lalou. It is about 
a complicated ceremony, requiring the concentric presence, around 
a mandala, of eight specimens of thirteen animals, from lizard 
to horse. The prayers and offerings of drugs do not determine a 
magical flux acting directly on the man for whom the cult is being 
celebrated: the medico-magical force released by the rite must be at 
first exerted on the sick naga who consents then to the reflux of this 
force towards man (Já. Jan-Mar. 1938, pp. 1-19). 

Among . the : Tantric teachings attributed to Nagarjuna, . we find l 
three important texts: a collection of therapeutic formulae, a treatise - 
on alchemy and a manual of sorcery. J. Filliozat shows that one 
has been right not to give too much of attention to these attributions 
and that those scientific and magical treatises are not particularly ` 
Buddhistié but simply Indian (Nagarjuna et A gastya, médecins, ` 
chimistes et sorciers, AXXCIO, pp. 228-9). Ina general study called ir 
Magie et Médecine (Paris, 1943, 147 pp.) the same author 
among other Buddhist subjects deals with the. magic róle of the 
.maitri. He has also gathered some texts on the demoniac posses- 
sion of the children, In Le Kumiratantra de Ravana et les textes 
parallèles indiens, tibétains, chinois, cambod gien et arabe (Cahiers de 
la Soc. Asiatique, Paris, 1937), he edits and translates a chapter. of 
the Rgyud bi the teaching of which is attributed to Buddha Bhaisa- 
jyaguru. He studies a Tantric complement to this text: Lhan-thabs, 
the Tibetan translation of the Guhydgnicakra, the Chinese version 
of the Ravana-kimara-tantre of the Chinese Tripitaka and similar non- 
Buddhist various texts. 


Documents from High-Asia 


J. Filliozat and Horyü Kuno have studied some Sanskrit fragments 
of the Vinaya of the Sarvastivadins coming from the Pelliot mission 
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and have compared them with the corresponding passages of the 
Chinese version (JA., 1938, pp- 21-64). 
By publishing in 1939, ° researches on the historicity of the texts 
of the Mabaparinirvanasitra (Beiträge zur Textgeschichte de Maba- 
parinirvanasatra, Gottingen, 1939, NGGW., Fachgr, IT, 2, Pp-55-94) 
In his researches E. Waldschmidt claims greater degree of authenticity 
of the Sanskrit tradition. This opinion has been contested by A. M. 
Piggazzalli (Nuove tradizioni sulla morte del Buddba, Scientia, 1931, 
67, pp. 173-7) who is convinced of the authenticity of the Pali 
Canon. E. Waldschmidt prepares the editions of the Sanskrit frag- 
ments of the Mabāparinirvāņasātra found at Turfan and he has 

resumed bis researches by dividing into six groups the events occurring 
during Buddha’s Parinirvana. The first four groups are studied 
in Die Uberlieferung vom Lebensende des Buddba (Gottingen, 1944, 
168 pp.) 

Other Sanskrit fragments found in Turfan, those of the Atanati- 
kasitra, are utilized by H. Hoffmann in a general study of this inter- 
esting and difficult text (Bruchstücke des Atanatikasitra aus dem 
zentralasiatischen Sanskrit-kanon der Buddbisten. Kleinere Sanskrit- 
text, . Leipzig, 1939, 105 pp.) 

F. W. Thomas ‘has completed his researches undertaken in 1 926 
on The Nam Language (JRAS., 1939, pp. 192-216) and on the 

. same subject, M. Lalou has noted that a long ms. found at Touen- 
houang, written in Tibetan scripts, is certainly a specimen of the same 
language (J4., 1939, p. 453) 

Three other documents coming from Touen-houang have been 
studied by. M. Lalou. A Towen-bouang prelude to the ‘Karandavyiiha 
(IHQ., XIV, 1938, pp. 198-200) gives a summary of a mss. of the 
Tibetan Pelliot collection which contains a résumé of the Valabajataka 
and which describes the Great Hell (Mabinaraka) from which Avaloki- 
te$vara takes out the beings when they pronounce a formula which 
is not: “Om mani padme hum”. In the same Indian review (I'wn- 
huang Tibetan document on a Dharmadana (IHQ., XVI, 2, pp.292-8) 
she gives the text and translation of an official act relating to a gift of 
holy scriptures executed at Ça-ču (Touen-houang) and offered by Khri- 
gcug-lde-brcan. At last, the Notes à propos d'une amulette de 
Touen-bowang. Les litanies de Tara et la Sitatapatradbarani (MCB., 
IV) reproduce and explain one of the prettiest Tibetan documents of 
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Touen-houang preserved in Paris, It is an inscribed image; twelve 
out of twenty four verses of litanies of Tara that introduce the 
petsonages are found in a leaf of Central Asia, wrongly identified by 
Hoernle with the Mabapratyangiradbarani. There are indeed two 
Pratyangira® and two Sitdtapatrá^.. One of the latter, anonymous, 
seems to be the prototype of the similar texts and the model of the 
amulet which has certainly been worn. 


J. Bacot, F. W. Thomas and Ch. Toussaint have published 
Documents de Touen-bouang relatifs à l'bistoire du Tibet (Paris, 
1940-1946, 204 pp.). It concerns historical Annals, Chronicles 
and royal Genealogies. The first mention of Buddhism is found 
there under Khri ston Ide bean, end of the VlIIIth Cent (cf. JA 
1937, P- 149) 


W. Fuchs has published in SPAW., XXX, 1938 under the 
heading Huei-chao's Pilgerreise durch Nordwest-Indien une Zentral- 
Asien um 726a new translation and edition of the fragment of the 
journal of Huei-chao discovered in. Touen-houang by Pelliot and 
which comprises the voyage from Magadha to Karashar 


J. Nobel had begun a very’ advanced study on the Swvarpa- 
prabbasottamasitra in a work which appeared at Leipzig in 1937. 
He has published at Leyde, in 1944, a second part uniquely tonse- : 
crated to the Tibetan versions in which he utilizes four fragments 
of Touen-houang reflecting the most ancient Tibetan tradition. * 


E. Benveniste has pursued his works on the Sogdian documents 
of the Pelliot mission: Simultaneously have appeared the Codices 
Sogdiani, reproduction in fac-simile of the manuscripts of the Bibl. 
Nationale de Paris (publication of the Monumenta Linguarum Asiae 
Maioris, Copenhague), i.e., of all the texts edited, translated and 
commented in the two following volumes ; (1) Textes Sogdiens (Paris, 
Geuthner, 1940, in quarto, 280 pp-) and (2) Vessantara Jataka with, in 
appendix, the Sätra des Causes et des Effets (Paris, Geuthner, 1946, 
in quarto, 137 pp). The Textes Sogdiens are of every sort; some of 
them cannot be identified; the whole of the collection is of great 
interest. E. Benveniste publishes at the same time an important glossary. 
In 1942, I. Gershevitch has corrected some lectures of Gauthiot 
according to the fac-simile of the Vessantara QRAS., 1942, pp. 97- 
101). W. B. Henning, in BSOAS., XI, 4, 1946, pp. 713-40 has 
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given an account of the fac-simile of Copenhague and of the edition 
. of E. Benveniste. 

F. Weller utilizes the Tibetan and Chinese versions of the Vimala- 
kirtinirdesasutra to interpret the Sogdian version published by Reichelt 
(Zum sogdhischen Vimalakirtinirdesasitra, Leipzig, 1937) and enriches 
and corrects his article relating to the first part (Bibl. B., VI-VII, 
179). In. MS., II and III, by comparing the Chinese version of 
Buddhabhadra, he annotates the Sogdian text on the Dhyana also 
published by Reichelt. 

F. W. Thomas, in 4 Buddbist Chinese Text in Brahmi Script 
(ZDMG., 91, pp. 1-48) and H. W. Bailey in Vajraprajfiaparamità 
(ZDMG., 92, M. 579-83), confront and justify their readings of a ms. 
from the Stein collection, being a fragment of the Chinese translation 
of the Vajracchedika by Kumarajiva, transcribed in Brahmi script. 

The Kharosthi documents have been taken up again by T. 
Burrow in The Language of tbe Kbarostbi Documents from Chinese 
Turkestan (Cambridge, 1937) and Further Kharosthi Documents 
from Niya (BSOS., IX, pp. 111-24). Those texts are those published 
by Rapson, A. M. Boyer, etc. One of these, viz., No. 661 has been 
annotated by F. W. Thomas in Some notes on Central Asian Kharosthi 
Documents (BSOAS., XL, 1945, pp 513-49). On his side, H. W. 
Bailey studies, under the title Gandbari (BSOAS., XI, 1946, pp. 764- 
97), certain aspects of the middle-Indian dialect represented by the 
Asoka inscriptions and the Kharosthi Documents of Central Asia, 
including the Dharmapada of Khotan. He had given the year before 
a new edition of the fragments of this Dharmapada reproduced. 
photographically by Senart and Oldenbourg, with an index and 
Sanskrit equivalents. 

The same author, H. W. Bailey, has pursued his works on the 
Khotanese in the Rama Story in Khotanese (IAOS., 1939, pp. 460-68) 
where the text is summed up and the forms of the proper names 
studied; in Hvatanica Il (BSOS., IX, pp. 69-78), where he discussed 
the meaning and etymology of numerous words contained in the 
glossary of Leumann; in Flvatanica 111 (BSOS.. IX, pp. 521-43 and 
859-60) where he edited and translated, with a glossary and the 
restitution of the Sanskrit forms, a Sanskrit-khotanese bilingual preserved 
in the Bibl. Nationale de Paris and which is 2 conversation between 
an Indian bhiksu and a man of Kan-tcheou; in’ Kanaiska (JRAS., 1942, 
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pp. 14-28; 250) he gives the text and translation commented with 
a Khotanese version of the legend of Kaniska. And he has published 
in 1945 a collection of Khotanese texts (Khotanese Texts, Cambridge 
University Press). l 

In the JA., 1941-42, pp. 83-104, Sten Konow has published a 
Note sur une nouvelle forme aberrante du khotanais regarding a frag- 
ment of 62 lines found in the region of Tumšuq by Pelliot. The 
writing is that of the Koutchean mss. Itis about the formula 
of the Triple Refuge followed by the mention without great cohesion 
of the duty of the upasaka towards the Siksapada. There is a glossary- 
‘index with the transcription and an attempt of translation. 

The works on Tokharian, since 1939, are pointed out by H. 
W. Bailey in Recent Work in “Tokharian” (Transactions of the Philo- 
logical Society, 1947) 

Anne-Marie Von Gabain has pursued the edition of Hiuan-tsang’s 
biography in Ouigour by publishing four letters which form the 
end of the VIIth chapter. She gives the corresponding Chinese text 
(21 pp. notes, index, in SPAW., XXIX 1938, pp 371-415) 

D. Sinor argues about this work. He deals with the writing of the- 
Ouigours, their dialects, their conversion into Buddhism. Buddhist 
texts have been translated in the t’ou-hinue language as early as the VIth 
century and from the beginning of the ‘turquisation’ of Turkestan, we 
must take into account a Turkish Buddhism (4 propos de la biogra- 
phie ouigoure de Hiuan-tsang, JA., 1939, pp.543-90). The same author 
has described (in Hungarian) 54 Turkish Buddhist texts. He has 
added a bibliography and a short study (in English) on Turkish 
Buddhism in Central Asia (4 Kózépázsia tórók Buddizmusrol On 
Turkish Buddhism in Central Asia Budapest, 1939) 

J Przyluski has studied, in Les Ugrya dans l'Inde (RO., 1939, 
pp. 1-6), the name Oddiyana = Tib O-rgyan/U-rgyan and a series 
of geographical names which goes from Khotan to the Indus and con- 
tinues in India up to Orissa and which seems to be explained by the 
migration of people whose name can be restored in the form Ugrya(n). 


The Artistic Expansions 
A. Foucher has published with Mme E Bazin-Foucher, La 
vieille route de l'Inde de Bactres à Taxila (Paris, 1942, 173 pp 
(32 pla 34 maps; and 1947, PP* 174-426, 8 pl.) which forms the 
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first part of a historical, geographical and archeological introduction 
to the works of the French Delegation in Afghanistan. ‘In connec- 
. tion with-it have to be mentioned the publications of Hackin on the 
excavations executed in 1936-37 on the sites of Begram and Shotorak 
 (RAA., XII, 1938, pp. 2-11; OAZ., 1938) and the work devoted 
to the block no. 2: of Begrám, with Mm. J. R. Hackin's collabora- 
tion; those of G. Ghirshman :(J4., 1943-45, pp. 59-71) and those 
of J. Meunié on the site of Shotorak (Paris, 1942, 70 pp. 42 pl.). The 
latter has found near Shotorak the ruins of the convents . where 
Kaniska kept Chinese hostages. (Le couvent des otages chinois. de 
Kaniska au Kapisa. (JA. 1943-45, pp. 1 51-62). The site and almost 
each details correspond to Hiuan-tsang’s description. 

In 1938, W. W. Tarn published The Greeks in Bactria and 
India (Cambridge University Press, 339 pp.) field of researches 
also explored by Sten Konow: New Traces of the Greeks in Indic 
(NIA., 1940, pp, 639-48); L. Bachhofer: On Greeks and Sakas in 
India JAOS., 1941, pp.223-50), article discussed by Sir John Marshall; 
Greeks and Sakas in India (JRAS., 1947, p, 3); P. Meile (Les Yavanas 
dans linde Tamoule; Mélanges Asiatiques (=]A., 1940-1941, pp. 
85-123) showing that great care ought to be taken when interpreting 
the term yavana which does not always mean “Greek”; A. Foucher, 
Le lien de naissance du roi indo-grec Ménandre (AIBCR., 1939, pp. 
541-57); A propos de la conversion au bouddbisme du roi Indo-grec 
Ménandre (AIBM., XLII, 2, pp. 260-95); Les satrapies orientales de 
l'empire achéménide (AIBCR., 1938, pp. 336-52). 

J. Hackin, in 7. Art Bouddbique de la Bactriane et les origines de 
l'Art. Gréco-bouddbique, puts ágaili the problem of the heads of 
Hellenistic character found in Kunduz, of the mceting of Buddhism 
and Hellenism, According to him Buddhism penetrated into Bactria 
as early as the Und cent. B.C., and the Greco-Buddhist art has been 
born on the Bactrian soil, 

The question has given tise to numerous researches where are 
integrated; though of an American author, those of B. Rowland Jr. 
In Gandbàára and Late Antique Art :, The Buddha Image (AJA., 1942, 
pp. 223-36), this author indicates that the wholesale production 
could not have begun in Gandhara before the 2nd cent, A.D. and 
that it must have been the work of artisans coming from the Roman 
Orient. Statues of Buddha from Hadda show the Buddha dressed in the 
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himation and not in the samghati. On his side, H. Buchtal draws 
the attention on the similarities between the art of Gandhara and 
the Christian arr of the [Vth-Vth and subsequent centuries (The 
Common Classical Sources of Buddhist and Christian Narrative 
Art, JIRAS., 1943, pp. 137-48) which he explains not through. 
the Hellenistic currents, but through the Roman expansion and he 
proposes to see, in the Gandhara art, a “Romano-Buddhist’’ school. 
According to the date the Roman motives to which he refers, the most 
ancient image of Gandhiran Buddha cannot go back beyond the 
Ist, cent. A.D, (The Foundations for Chronology of Gandbira 
Sculpture, TOCS., 1942/43, pp. 21-32). The iconography of the 
episodes of the life of Buddha, such as it has been formed in Gandhata, 
reflects an evolution of Buddhism. The progressive divinization of 
Buddha by the Mahayana and his representation in the human form 
correspond to a current of thought analogous to those that have brought 
at first the Romans to divinize their emperors and then the Christians 
to represent Jesus (The Western Aspects of Gandbara sculpture, PBÁ., 
1945, 28 pp.) NM 

For M. Grünwald (Geistige und stilistische,,.Art. As. IX, 1-3, 
pp. 37-67) the analogies between the art of Gandhara and of 
Turfan and the primitive Christian art are explained by the same 
Hellenic art influences, He establishes some parallels between the 
Chinese art of the 5th and 6th centuries and the passage of the 
Byzantine art to the primitive Roman art and shows the convergences 
between the Chinese style of the Wei and T’ang epoch and the 
Roman sculpture of the उपा “and rath centuries. The stylistic 
characteristics of the Buddhist sculpture arc compared, from the 
synoptic point of view, with that of the European sculpture of 
Middle-Age, and conceived as the expression of analogous spiritual 
tendencies. l 

With regard to Buddhas legend in the Buddbacarita, F. 
Weller admits as possible that, in the 1st cent. the. figured represen- 
tations. have served as source of inspiration, hypothesis which can 
explain’ disharmonies otherwise inexplicable (Schau plate und Handlung 
im Buddbacarita, ZDMG., 1939, pp. 306-338). As for the Indian 
reliefs representing Channa who clings to the tail of Kanthaka, they 
must have been inspired by the Greek ‘reliefs of Cavaliers (Channa 


am Pferdeschweife, OLZ., 1941, pp. 377-88). 
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H. Lueders tries to solve the problems’ put forward by the 
identification of the Bharhut sculptures; he is not of Barua’s opinion, 
that all the representations are related to the Jataka and he concludes by 
showing that there 1s not any disagreement between some representa- 
tions and the tradition of the Theras, ‘as it has been pointed out by A. 
Foucher and other authors (Bharbut und die Buddbistiscbe Literatur, 
Leipzig, 1941, 182 pp.). 

M. Lalou, by comparing two texts dealing with the painted clothes 
(pata), the Mafijusrimülakalpa and the Taramilakalpa, has discovered 
that the first section of the last text is a plagiarism badly done of 
the first thirteen chapters and of the three-fourths of the fourteenth 
chapter of the Manjusrimilakalpa because the important iconographic 
descriptions of those chapters are. incompletely adapted to their new 
aim. If the Tarimilakalpa had been utilized in the Manjasrimila-- 
kalpa, there would have been a number of false identifications (Manju- 
Srimilakalpa et Taramülakalpa, H]AS., 1 Nov. 1936, pp. 327-49). - 

A. Getty published in 1 936, with a preface by A. Foucher:. 
Ganesa. A Monograph of the Elephant-faced God (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 103 pp. 40 pl). where she’. follows the images of the god in 
the entire era of Buddhist diffusion, then, in 1940, she has presented 
a curious iconographic research on the mysterious Uga-jin, the god- : 
serpent represented coiled up: and with a man’s head. Though 
this ‘divinity is actually assimilated by the Japanese Buddhism (being 
the object of a secret cult), its traces are not found again in India. 
But it resembles closely the god of fertility adored in Iraq, at Babylon, 
‘and in Mesopotamia towards 3000 B.C., whose most ancient image 
is furnished by a seal of Suse. The author gives rhe hypothesis that 
it is a question of a secret form of the cult of Tammuz and notes that 
the Mexican god of the creation is also represented under the form of 
a coiled serpent holding in his mouth a man’s head. The relation of 
this god with Uga-jin is difficult to establish because certainly he is 
his contemporary, but the two symbols can be derived from the same 
god of fertility of Mesopotamia (Uga-jin: the coiled-serpent God with 
a haman head. Art. As., VIII, 1, 1940, pp. 36-48). 

The Indo-tibetica IV, published by G, Tucci in 1941, exposes 
the results of the exploration of the temples situated on the road of 
Gantok to Gyantse. G. Tucci has already published the documents 
from the exploration of the temples of Tabo, Lha-lung and Chang 
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( Haut-Kunavar ) (Indo-tibetica 111,.1 templi del Tibet Occidentale 
¢ il Loro Simbolismo Artistico, Parte I, Spiti e Kunavar, Rome, 1935), 
and. he .has again just started to resume his researches on the spot. 
These documents (one volume of plates reproducing the monuments 
and their decoration, and one. vol. of inscriptions) are of great impor- 
tance for the Mahayanist iconography. Their abundance allows .to 
retrace the evolution of the Tibetan art and to discover its principal 
courses in the XIVth and XVth centuries 

The Lamaist Cathedral of Peking is studied by F. D. Lessing 
(Yung-bo-ksng. An iconography of the Lamaist cathedral in Peking, 
Stockholm, 1942, vol. I, 179 pp., 32 pl) which adds four rites to 
the descriptions of a part . of buildings, a study on Pu-tai and 
four Lokapdlas, notes on samvara and the translation of the Inscriptions, 
The work will be complete in four volumes. 

— In Les Influences ct les réminiscences étrangères au Kondo du 
Horyaji J. Auboyer replaces the paintings of Kondo in the historical 
milieu of the Vilth-VIIIth centuries, an epoch when are developed . 
the post-Gupta art in India, Irano-Buddhist complexes of Afghanistan 
and Central Asia, the great ensembles of Central Java, etc., By. 
minute comparisons, she concludes against the traditional opinion 
which saw in the’ frescos of Kondō a direct influence of Ajanta (nay. 
even a production’ of the same atelier), in favour of the influences of 
meridional India (Ellora), of Afghanistan and specially of Central 
Asia carried through China (Paris, Geuthner 1941) 

In 1944, G.. Coedés published a Histoire ancienne des Etats 
hindouisés .d'Extréme-Orient (Hanoi, 366 pp- tableaux, maps, index) 
which is at the .same time the history ‘of the Buddhist expansion in 
respect of religion as well as art, in South-East Asia (a.second edition, 
carefully published, has just appeared in Boccard, Paris 1948, Histoire 
du Monde, VIII-2, under the heading Les états bindouisés d'Indo- 
chine et d'Indonésie.) 

R. Le May has published «i Concise History of Buddhist Art in 
Siam (Cambridge Univ,Press; 1939, 165 pp.,205 ill.) some elements of 
which have formed the subject. of a communication of the author 
for the XXth International Congress of the Orientalists (AXXCIO., 

P. 200-7) 
: G. de Coral Rémusat, in L’ Art Khmer. Les grandes étapes 
de son évolution (Paris, 1940, 137 pp.) deals with the Buddhist 
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expansion: coexistence of Brahmanism and Buddhism at a remote date 
(Vth cent.) ; preponderance of Civaism and persecution of the Buddhists 
(VIth-IXth cents. approx.) then greater and greater tolerance which 
ends under Jayavarman VII (XIHch-XIIIth. cents.) in the preeminence 
of a Buddhism dominating and protecting Brahmanical gods. x 

H. Parmentier has published a Esquisse de l'art laotien (BAL., 
1937), ‘where he notes that images of Bodhisattva are nearly absent, 
probably because Laotian Buddhism is that of the Little Vehicle. 

Ph. Stern, in L Art du Champa (ancien Annam) et son évolution 
(Toulouse, 1942, 122 pp-). proposes a chronology based on a succe- 
ssion of styles which he has determined by the evolution of the 
decorative motives. 

L. Bezacier has published Essais sur l'art annamite (Hanoi, 1944, 
253 pp). It seems that Buddhism has been implanted in Annam. 
specially under the Chinese form from the XIth cent. In Tonkin, 
though the divinities bear the traces of Chinese influence, generally . 
an Indian origin can be pointed out (Le Panthéon des Pagodes 
bouddhiques du Tonkin, BSEL., Saigon, 1943, 38 pp.) 

The excavations carried out. in the Malay Peninsula are exposed 
and commented by H. G. Quaritch Wales in an article published in 
India (TAL, 1938) and in Recent Malayan Excavations-and some Wider 
Implications (JRAS., 1946, pp. 142-9) The Buddhist finds are 
important, Likewise, in Sumatra, some Buddhist monuments, one 
statue of Buddha which: belongs to the Vth cent. have been किच 
up to the N.W. of Palembang, (F. M. Schnitger: The Quest for 
m ysterions kingdom in Sumatra, ILN., 20th Nov. 1937, pp. 890-2). 


Religious and Laic Legislation l 

M. Hofinger in his Etude sur le Concile de Vaisali (Louvain, 1946, 

300 pp.) brings material relating to the Second Council. He has 

translated them from the canonical sources for which, by, studying the 

‘ formation of the Canon ‘Scripturaire’, he establishes.a relative chrono- 

logy. Following the same method of researches as J Przyluski, M. 

Hofinger ends in a complete agreement with the results of the Council 

of Rájagrba. He underlines that once more the Pali Canon does not 

reveal a source of information superior to the Chinese and Tibetan 
canonical stories, it is even sometimes inferior to them. 


R. Lingat in a‘study on L'Influence Indone dans l'ancien. droit 
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siamois, shows that if sincea long time one has recognized in the 
ancient Siamese right of the Ayuthia epoch some traces of Indian 
influence, the recent hypothesis: introduction to Siam by the Burmese, 
between 1569 and 1584, of a Code of Manu, is criticizable. ‘He pro- 
poses another founded on some historical, archeological and linguistic 
facts: the Dharmasistra incorporated in the Siamese laws was in its 
primitive form a dhammasattham in citculation among the majority of 
the people of the kingdom of Dviravati and taken up by the Siamese 
immigrants. After che foundation of Ayuthia, the Siamese would have 
preserved the Code, of Indian origin, but skilfully transposed by the 
Mon on the Buddhist mode and would have translated and incorporat- 
ed itin their legislation (Institut de Droit comparé. Etudes de 
sociologie ei d'ethnologie juridiques publiées sous la direction de 
René Maunier, XXV, 1937, 29 pp.). l 

The same author devotes an important judicial study to the 
marriage of the bikkbu, to the fate of their abandoned wealth, to 
their succession and their will, the whole founded on the Buddhist 
monks Code of Discipline. (Vinaya et droit laique. Einde sar 
les conflits de la loi religieuse et de la loi laïque dans l'indo-chine 


‘mabayaniste, BEFEO., XXXVII, 2, 1937, pp. 416-77). 


Instruments of Work 


By publishing an illustrated study on the bricks of Gopalpur 
(RAS., 1938, pp. 547-53) which date from the VIth century, E. H. 
Johnston has supplied J. Filliozat with some points of comparison with 
the Tibetan scripture which could have been known in Tibet a little 
before the traditional date, ie., before Thon-mi (Vilth' centuty) 
(JA., April-June, 1939, p.283). A bibliography of the history of 
the scripture has been published at Linz in 1836, by P. Sattler and 
G. von Selle (Bibliographie zur Geschichte der Schrift bis in das Jabr 
1930, 234 pp.) but it is insufficient concerning the Indian scriptures 
» and specially those of the Buddhist texts of Central Asia and Nepal. 

- Four Grammars have been.published in France: l 
Grammaire lactienne, by J. J. Hospitalier (Paris, 1937); 
Grammaire sanskrite élémentaire, by L. Renou (Paris, 1946); 
Grammaire du tibétain littéraire, by T. Bacot, (Paris, 1946); 
Grammaire de la langue mongole écrite, by L. Hambis, 


(Paris, 194 6). 
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and three in Germany : 
Tibetische National: Grammatik, by Schubert, (Leipzig, 1937); 
Alttiirkische Grammatik, by A.M. von Gabain (Leipzig, 1941); 
Khotansakische Grammatik, by Sten Konow (Leipzig, 1941). 
The third fascicle of Hobogirin appeared in 1937. The article 
“maladie” (byd) by its importance excels a dictionary notice. J. Rahder 
is the author of an article on jfízna 

W. E. Soothill and L. Hodous have published A Dictionary of 
Chinese Buddhist Terms with a number of Sanskrit equivalents 
(XIX+ 510 pp., London, Kegan Paul, 1937). 

A general study on the order of words in the Sanskrit and Middle- 
Indian prose: inscriptions of Asoka Dighanikaya Il, etc.,, has been 
published by J. Canedo (Zur Wort- und Satzstellung in der Alt- und 
Mittelindischen Prosa, Gottingen, 1937, 8°, 114 pp.) 

H. Hendriksen has kept himself busy with the Syntax of the 
Infinite Verb-Forms of Pali, Copenhagen, 1944, 169 pp. 

In a short note: Uber die Formel der vier edlen Wabrbeiten (OLZ., 
43. 1940, pp. 73-9), F. Weller shows that in a formula of ‘four noble 
truths", the faulty forms like dukbanirodbam, etc. are explicable by 
Magadhi. 

G. Borsani has compiled the complete list of the titles of all the 
divisions and subdivisions of the Pali Tipitaka (Prospetti e indice del 
Tipitaka, Milan 1942 265 pp.) 

J. Filliozat has published the first fascicle of his Catalogue du 
fonds sanskrit de la Bibl. Nationale; where he makes the historical 
account ofthe formation of the collections and describes the mss, 
of the collections of Hogdson and Burnouf (Paris, 1941). In the Cata- , 
logue des. mss. sanskrits et tibétains de la Société Asiatique, the same 
author gives the inventory of the mss. offered by Hogdson to the 
Asiatic Society. 

M. Lalou published in 1939 the tome I of the Inventaire des 
mss. tibétains de Touen-houang conservés à la Bibliotheque Nationale 
(Fonds Pelliot tibétain, Nos. 1-849) where excepting the texts 
relating to the Discipline, the majority of the Buddhist documents: 
collections or isolated texts are described. The tome II is ready for 
publication 

In the Indian Texts Series, G. P. Malalasekera published two 
volumes of his Dictionary of the Pali proper names 
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The activity of the Pali Text Society has been manifested by 
‘ numerous publications; by I. B. Horner, for example, 3 volumes of 
translation of the Vinaya, the edition of the Madhuratthavilasini and 
that of the cominentary of Buddhaghosa on the ‘Majjbimanikaya 
(Papancastidani); A. P..Buddhadátta, B. C. Law, C. V. Joshi, 

Takakusu, M. Nagai, L. Babbit, D. L. Barua, J. Kennedy, S: Gehman, 
H. Kopp, E. M, Hate, F. L. Woodward, have also published in the 
‘same collection some editions and translations. The vols..I and II of the 
Digbanikaya, since long exhausted, have been reproduced photographi- 
cally and the Pali-English Dictionary is in progress of reedition (Parts III 


and IV appeared; Parts LII and. V-VIII in the press). 
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Annuaire de l'Ecole des Hautes-Etudes. Sciences reli- 
gieuses, l 
AIBC = Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Comptes- 
rendus. : 
AIBM = Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Mémoires., 
AJA = American Journal of Archæology. 
Art, As, = Artibus Ásia. 
AXXCIO = Actes du XXe Congrès International des Orientalistes. 
BAL z= Bulletin des Amis du Laos. ग 
BB = Bibliotheca Buddhica, Moscou-Leningrad. 
BCL = Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres . . . Académie Royale de 
Belgique. 
BEFEO = Bulletin de l'Ecole française d’Extréme-Orient. 
Bibl. B. = Bibliographie bouddhique. 
BSFP =. Bulletin de la Société frangaise de Philosophie. 
pee = Bulletin of the School of Oriental (and African) Studies. 
(BSOAS) l | 
BSSAEO = Bulletin dela Société Suisse des Amis de l'Extréme- 
Orient. 
HJAS = Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies. 
IC = Indian Culture. 
.IHQ =: Indian Historical Quarterly. 
ILN = Illustrated London News. 
JA = Journal Asiatique. 
JAOS = Journal of American Oriental Society. 
JGIS = Journal of the Greater India Society. 
JRAS = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
MCB = Mélanges chinois et bouddhiques. 
MS . = Monumenta Serica. 
NGGW = Nachrichten der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften im 
Gortingen. 
NIA = New Indian Antiquary. 
OAS | = Ostasiatische Zeitschrift. 
OLZ = Orientalistische Literaturzeitung. 
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Abbreviations 


Proceedings of the British Academy 

Polski Biuletyn Otientalistyczny 

Revue des Arts Asiatiques 

Recueil des Communications. XXe Congres International - 
des Orientalistes 

Revue d'Histoire et d' Archéologie 

Revue d'Histoire et de Philosophie religieuses. 

Revue d'Histoire des Religions. 

Rocznik Orjentalistyczny. 

Revue philosophique 


Recherches de Sciences religieuses 


. Revue de l'Université de Bruxelles 


Sitzungsberichre der Preussischen Academic... 
“Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic Society. 
Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde der Morgenlander. 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. 


The Tribal Immigrations in Achaemenid India 
I. Introductory 


Under the Achaemenids, the North-Western India and the Punjab 
became a part of the "Empire" which included most of the Western Asia 
and a considerable portion of the Central Asian tablelands as well. In 
the Hamādān inscription, Darius the great thus speaks of the limits of 
his empire: “This (is) the empire that I possess; from the Saka who 
ate beyond Sugd as far as the Kush, from the Hindu as far as Sparda, 
which Ahura Mazda has granted unto me.” This limit was further, 
extended in the later days by the conquest of a part of the Balkan Peninsula 
and the Eurcpean Scyths, and thus the Achaemenid-empire becamie a 
conglomeration of different races well-knit together by the common im- 
perial bond. India constituted the richest satrapy of this empire, as Hero- 
dotus would make us believe, and naturally attracted nomads from outside, 
living in the barren and unfruitful tracts. Toynbee has pointed out that 
at a cycle of 600 years the steppes of Eurasia see alternately the increase 
and decrease of humidity and aridity of the climate, and the consequent 
periodic increase in the fertility of the soil attracts denser population, and 
the subsequent decrease of fertility and the consequent shortage of food- 
supply drive the nomads in search of new homes (4 “Study of History, 
vol. HI, pp. 395 £). But it is difficult to determine whether this process 
was at work in cases of the tribal immigrations into India in the days of 
the Achaemenids. 

Przyluski in his article “Un Ancien Peuple du Penjab: Les Udum- 
baras” in JA., 1926, p. 13 has tried to show that there had been Saka 
infiltrations in India prior to the days of Alexander and the name Sakala 
is associated with these foreigners. (Cf. J4., 1929, pp. 1351-7). Be- 
fore, however, we take up this topic, we have to answer such questions— 
Who were the Sakas? Where was their original bome? and the like, 


IL. The Sakas 


The Sakas were a branch of the vast Scythian hordes that inhabited 
Central Asia at the dawn of history." The tribes inhabiting this and the 


1 Central Asia properly speaking includes the regions now known as Russian 
Turkistan and Chinese Turkistan with the ‘adjoining areas, South Russi is 
but an annex of Central Asia. 
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adjoining regions were first known to the Chinese through the reports of 
Chang-k’ien, which are incorporated in Ch. 123 of Shi-ki of T’si-ma-t’sien, 
the Herodotus of China.? According to this information, "che people 
occupying the tracts from Ta-yuan (Ferghana) westwards as far as the 
country of An-si (Parthia) talked different dialects, but their manners and 
customs being in the main identical, they understood each other. They * 
A later authority 


had deep-set eyes, most of them wore beards............ 
states that they, excepting the inhabitants of Yu-tien, had high noses, 
while the commentary on the Shi-ki, 123, 4, states that the Yueh-chi, 
tribe of this region, were pink and white in complexion. The description 
seems to convey the idea that the population. belonged to the Indo- 
European group, and as the people understood each other, the various 
dialects of this region apparently originated from a common stock.* 

The Behistun, Persepolis and the Hamadan inscriptions speak of the 
Sakas as included within the empire of Darius. The Hamadan inscrip- 
tion fixes the habitat of this tribe beyond Sugd or Sogdiana (para-Sugdam) 
Le. in the valley of the Syr-Daria or Jaxartes, in and around Ferghana. 
This is exactly the place where Strabo also locates them “The Sacae 
and the Sogdiani are separated from one another by the Jaxartes river, and 
the Sogdiani and Bactrians by the Oxus river. 

The Nagsh-i-Rustam inscription of Darius, which reflects the changes 
in the extent of his empire and in the organisation of its administration,’ 
divides the “Saka” people into three different groups, distinguished by 
appošitions, viz. (1) the Saka tigra&banda, (2) the Saka baumavarká and 
(3) the Saka taradraya. Amongst these, the Saka taradraya, the Saka be- 
yond the sea, evidently the Caspian, refer to the Eurcpean Scyths, arid not 
to the Saka tribe proper, for the Persians called “all the Scythians Sacae.” 

= The Saka tigrakbanda, "the Sakas with pointed caps,” and the Saka 
baumavarka, "the Sakas who are the preparers of Soma,” the Amyrgian 


4 


2 ‘This chapter has been translated by F. Hirth, in JAOS., 1917, pp. 89 ff. 

3 McGovern, The Early Empires of Central Asia, pp. 473 ff. 

‘4 Thomas thinks that the original language of this region was a form of 
Proto-Tibetan, Asia-Major, vol. IL, 1925, pp. 251 ff; cf. Pelliot, Mémoires de la 
Société Linguistique, 1913, pp- 8off; Scholars now generally think that the 
Sakas belonged to the Indo-Furopean stock, and spoke a branch of the Iranian 
tongue; JRAS., 1920, p. 156; 7HQ., vol. II, p. 193; Hardon, Races of Man- 
0. 112 

5 Strabo, XI. 8. 2, 
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Sakas, have been regarded by Herodotus as the one and the same 
people. “The Sacae" says Herodotus, "who are Scythians, had on 
their heads caps, which came to a point and stood erect; they also wore 
loose trousers, and carried bows peculiar to their country, and daggers, and 
also battle axes, called sagares. These though they are Amyrgian Scy- 
thians, they called Sacae, for the Persians call the Scythians Sacae." 
Several modern’ scholars also follow the same view and regard the two as 
identical, न 

Before dealing with this question further, we may for a moment look 
at the dress of the figures of the Saka prisoners on the tomb of Darius. 
They wear "a long over-coat, cut exactly like a modern morning dress 
lined with fur, long and rather wide trousers with coverings for the feet 
made of the same piece of stuff, and a cap with protecting ear and check 
pieces, extremely pointed in the case of the European’ and ‘tigrakbauda 
Saka,’ much less in case of the ‘baumavarkg.’ °” The wearing of the 
pointed caps was thus a fashion with all Saka and the kindred tribes. 

So when the Nagsh-i-Rustam inscription speaks of the Saka ‘tigra- 
kbauda,’ "those who used pointed caps," we may take them as meaning 
the Sakas in general, or rather the Sakas settled in the empire of Darius, 
‘including the ‘baumavarka’ and the ‘taradraya,’ although they. using the 
same head-dress were different in other respects 

The habitant of the Saka 'bawmavarkz', preparer of Soma, must be 
searched for in the region that was the home of the Soma plant. In the 
Mahābhārata and the Vedic literature Mount Mujavat is described as the 
place wherefrom comes Soma." The Atharvaveda’ speaks of the Mujavats 
and the Candharis, the people of Gandhara, modern Prang and Garsadda, 
17 miles north-west of Peshawar, on the Swat river? apparently as des- 
pised people. Since the Mujavats and the Gandharis form a group, it 
may be inferred that the Mujavat mountain was not far away from the 
Gandhata country, In his interesting article "On the Ephadra, Huma and 
Soma plant,” Sir Aurel Stein has shown that Soma, Persian Huma, was 
prepared from the juice of “ephadra pachyclada,” a tall shrub growing in 
the regions of the Western Himalayas and Western Tibet Col. Chopra 


6 Mbb., XIV. 8: 1, Vedic Index, s.v. Soma and Mujavat. 
- 7 Atharva-Veda, V. 22. 14 
8 Foucher, Notes on the Ancient Geography of Gandbara, p. 11. 
9 Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, vol. Vl, 1931, pp. 501-514. 
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in his “Indigenous Drugs of India,” pp. 139-40, describes two varieties, of 
"ephadra" growing, side by side, in the Himalayan region : — 


(4) E. vulgaris or E. gerardiana is known in the vernacular as 
Jaunsar. It occurs in the Jhelum valley, Hariab district, also 
in Kurtam valley (at an altitude of 1,000 feet) and also in the 
inner tracts ascending in Sikkim to an altitude of 16,500 feet 
above the sea level. l | 


(i) E. intermedia vat. tibetica is known in the vernacular as hum 
(Trans-Indus). It is a small erect shrub, occurring in the inner 
valleys of Chitral, in Gilgit, Zauskar Upper-Chenub, Kun- 


ar and in Baluchistan, and also in the Jhelum valley 


“Te is evident thus that the ephadra of the class (1!) is the Soma plant 
of the ancient days. This ephadra pachyclada (intermedia) is known as 
huma in Persia, gehma in Bombay and Oman in “Pushtu.” They give an 
alkaloidal content ranging from 0.2 to 1.0 per cent. As pointed out by 
* Stein, when taken with sugar they produce an intoxicating effect on the 
human body. The Saka ‘baumavarka,’ therefore, seems to have occupied 
these-tracts of che Western. Himalayas and extended up to the Jaxartes, 
“the Amyrgiam plain of the Sakas,” mentioned by Hellanicus and 
handed ‘down to us by Stephan of Byzanz. In this plain, they evidently 
were mixed up with the Saka tigrakbauda, and hence the Classical writers 
thought that they were one and the same people The region extending 
from the Pamir to the Ferghana, as we shail see below, was the home of 
the early Saka tribe. 

A Saka settlement in Central Asia is referred to in the Annals of the 
First Han Dynasty, Ch. 96A, fel. 10 v, which reads as follows: “The 
race of the Sok has extended far and formed a series of states. From 
Shu-le to the north-west, all belonging to the states Hiu-sun and Kun-tu 
are old tribes of the Sok.”!® This account would locate the Saka prin- 
cipality to the west of Kashgaria in the Chinese Turkistan. 

The above Chinese account is corroborated to a great extent by the 
geography of Ptolemy, though we know it gives the pictute of the second 
. century A.D., when the Sakas had already migrated in several directions 


An interesting account of the Ephedra Pachyelada will be found in Hooker's 
Flora of Britisb India vol. V, pp. 810-863. - 
Io Remusat, Nouveaux Mélanges Asiatiques, 1. p. 205. 
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beth south and west. Ptolemy was evidently quoting an older tradition, 
though we do not know exactly the source of his information, whether it 
was any local chronicle or the report of any traveller from Asia. Accord- 
ing to Ptolemy;. esse 

1 “The Sakai are bounded on the west by the Sogdianoi along their 
eastern side already described, on the north by Skythia along the line 
parallel to the river Jaxartes as far as the limit of the country which lies in 
130°E. 49°N., on the east in like manner by Skythia along the meridian 
linés prolonged from thence and through the adjacent range of mountains 
called Askatangkas as far as the station at Mount Imaos, whence traders 
start on their journey to Sera which lies in 140°E, 43°N., and through 
Mount Imaos as it ascends to the north as far as the limit of the country 
which lies in 143°E. 35°N., and on the south by Imaos itself along the 
line adjoining the limits that have been stated. 

2. The country of the Sakai is inhabited by nomads. They have no 
towns, but dwell in woods and caves. Among the Sakai is the mountain 


district, already mentioned, of the Komedai, of which the ascent from the 


Sogdianoi lies in... ae 125° 43° 
And the parts towards the valley of the 

the Komedai lie in ६५४ .. 130° 39" 
And the so-called Stone Tower lies in (is. dug 43^ 


3.: The tribes of the Sakai, along the Jaxartes, are the Karatai and the 
Komaroi, and the people who have all the mountain region are the Kome- 
dai, and the people along the range of Askatangka the, Massagetai; and 
, the people between are the Grynaioi Skythai and the Toornai, below 
whom, along Mount Imaos, are the Byltai 

- Thus Ptolemy’s account shows that the home of the Sakas extended 
from the Jaxartes valley to the Himalaya (Imaos) in the south. 

Similar account of the Sakadvipa or the land occupied by the Sakas 
may be prepared on the basis of traditions recorded in the Puranas and the 
Great Epic." The Epic speaks of the “Hill fort,” mountain Kumuda and 
the river Caksur-vardhantka in the Saka country. The "Hill-fort" is no 
doubt the ‘‘Stone-tower” of Ptolemy, while Kumuda cottesponds to the 
Komedai and the Caksurvardhanika to the Jaxartes. The Komedai is the 
Chinese Kiu-mi and the Arabic Al-Kumedh, and probably signifies the 


tr Mbb,, VI ii; Matsya Purana, ch. cxsil. 


vt 
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region now known as Karategin, lying. on the Surkhab or Waksh river, 
a northern tributary of the Oxus. The Great Epic further speaks of the. 
river Sita’? (Yarkand) and the country of Masaka of the same land by 
which may be meant the Massagetai of Ptolemy 

The close similarity between the accounts of the Saka country in the 
Indian literature and the geography of Ptolemy shows that a common 
source of information must have been used by them. which accounts for: 
the common error of taking the Massagetai as the Saka tribe, for Heto- 
dotus, the .earliest authority on the subject, distinguishes them from the 
Sacae, and also from the Scythians in gerieral. That common source 
must, however, be older than c. B.C. 126, the date of Chang-k’ien’s visit 
to the Yueh-chi court in Ta-hia, for before that date the Sakas had left 


their home in Central Asia and migrated to Eastern Iran and India 


Prof. F. W. Thomas, in an article in JRAS., 1906, pp. 181 ff. pro- 
pounds the theory that a group of the Sacae, ‘established in Drangiana at : 
a very early date, sometimes in the seventh century B.C., or even earlier, ` 
were living there all through the Achaemenid and the Hellenistic periods, 
although the name Sakastana was not given to the region. until the revival 


of the Saka power in the second century: B.C. This revival of the Saka 


, power, according to Thomas, had nothing to do with a fresh irruption of 


the Sacae from Central ‘Asia at a later date. Rapson and Poussin accept - 
this view in a somewhat modified form They admit the early Saka — 
occupation of Sakastana, but think at the same time that "there is good 
evidence that the earlier Scythian settlements in Iran were re-inforced about 
the time the Sakas first occupied Bactria. ”™* 

Thete are some difficulties, however, in accepting this view. First, 
there is no proof whatsoever, literary or archaeological, that the Sakas wete 
living in Drangiana at such a remote age. The earliest definite reference 
to Sakastana, the later’ Sijistan and the modern Seistan, is to be found in 


Isidor of Charax, a younger contemporary of the Roman emperor Augustus 


- (B.C. 27-A.D. 14) who, however, locates “Sakastana, to the south east .of 


Zarangiana ot Drangiana, also eallen Paraetacena, including Sigal, the 
8 rang i B 01g 


12 The Sita is‘apparently the Yarkand river, Watters, On Yuan Chwang 
vol. I, p. 32; Il, pp 283, 288 

13 Herodotus I. 201 ff; especially I, 216 
14 CHL, vol L.p. 567; Linde aux temps des Mauryas ct des Barbares, 
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_ capital, a province to the north of the Helmand river.” At this time 
thus Drangiana lay outside “Sakastana’’ proper. Again, as Sten Konow 
states “The Naksh-i-Rustam inscription which mentions Zranka i.e., 
Drangiana, without any reference to Sakas, might be taken as an indica- 
tive that they wete not, in those days, settled in Seistan.' From the evi- 
dences available, Classical and Chinese, we may be led to suppose that 
- the Sakas first entered Sakastana after being expelled from their home-land 
in Central Asia, some time in the second century B.C 

According to Hermann the Saka "tiprakbauda" of the Persian epi- . 
graphs were "really" the Massagetai who lived just to the east of the 
, Caspian. Saka ‘haumavarka,’ according to him, were the Amyrgian Sacae 
of the Greeks and lived in the Pamir. In the present thesis the Saka 
‘tignakbauda’ has been identified with the Sacae of Strabo who were 
living to the northeast of the Jaxartes river. Hermann thinks that the 
Sacae of Strabo were another branch of the Saka family identical with the 
Sacarrauci ot Sacarauli of the Classical authors. The account of Herodotus 
(VII. 64) indicates that the Saka ‘tigrakhanda’ or the Sakas with pointed 
helmets and the Saka ‘“baumavarka’, the Amyrgian Sakas, were living side 
by side mixing with each other on the common front. This clearly goes 
against the theory of Hermann, for the Saka ‘baumavarka’ if located in the 
Pamir becomes far away from the Saka ‘tigrakbauda’ on the Caspian. If 
we locate the Saka ‘“hawmavarka’ on the Pami, we have to identify the 
Saka ‘tigrakhanda’ with the Sacae of Strabo living to the north-east’ of 
- the Jaxattes river, (Cf. Tarn, Cambridge Ancient History, vol. IX. p. 582). 
Ye is but natural for a tribe living in the inhospitable region of Pamir 
and the adjoining areas to be attracted towatds the rich and fertile plains 
of India in the south where nature is more bountiful and man leads a 
more easy life. l 

The Vedic texts, if we abstract from the Atharva-parisistas, do not 
refer to the Sakas. Panini in his Astidbyayi (c. 400 B.C.) mentions the: 
term Saka in connection with the rules "Gargadibbyó Yan’? (IV. 1. 105) ` 
and "Saundikadibbyó aya” (IV. 3. 92), where it is cvidently inserted in 
order to explain the name “Sakya.” This naturally leads to the query : 
Were the Sakyas of Saka origin? In the present state of our knowledge 


we cannot, however, press the point further. 


15 Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Il. 1. p. xviii; Pavry Memorial Volume, 
pp. 220ff. | 
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(a) The earliest certain mention ‘of the people in Indian Literature is tò 
be found in the werk of Katyayana (c. 300 B.C.). . In his Vartika on the 
sūtra of Panini, Kambojaluk, IV, 1 75, Katyayana adds that "the ‘luk 
pratyaya should’ be employed not only to the term Kamboja, or it should 
be stated rather ‘after Kamboja and the like,’ because we find the affix 
elided after Cola and etc. Thus Colah ‘the King of the Colas.’ So also 
Keralah, Sakah, Yavanah 

(b) Patsfjali in his Mababbasya (c. 150 B.C.) while commenting’ on 
the Sūtra of Panini “Sadranam-aniravasitanam’” states incidentally thar 
the Sakas are not untouchables and they need not be "expelled from tbe 
disb," and further that they. are living outside the Aryavatta which is 
defined as the region to the east of Adaráa or Adargana i.e., the place where 
the tiver Sarasvati disappears in the sand, the present Hissar in the Punjab; 
to the west of Kalakavana, usually identified with a wild tract near Allaha- 
bad; to the south of the Himalayas; and to the north of the Pariyatra, i.e., 
the western part of the present Vindhya range. 

In the absence of further corroborative evidence, we cannot take the 
references of Katyayana and Patafijali as at once pointing to the settlement 
of the Sakas in India in their days, for it is quite ‘possible that the gram- 
marians ate here referring to the Sakas settled in their original home 
bordering on India. 

"The Puranas and the Great Epic inform us that the Brahmanas of the 
Sákadvipa or the Saka country were called Magas. Ptolemy in his 
Geography speaks of a settlement of the Maga Brahmanas in South 
India— 

“In like manner: the parts under Mount Bettigo are occupied by: 
the Brakhmanoi Magoi as far as the Batai with this city. 
Brakhme............ 128 19." 

The “Mount Bettigo" is identical with the. Tamil Podegai, Sk. 
Malaya, ranges in’ the Pandya kingdom. Herodotus (J. ror) states that 
-the Magi or Magas were otie of the six tribes of the Medes. In the Indian 
literature, however, as they are described as the Brahmanas of the Saka 
land, they seem to have migrated to India in the train of Sakas and pet- 
formed the priestly functions of the tribe. 

Prof. Moulten points out that the Magi introduced in ancient Persia 


the custom of marriage between the closest kin, a religious duty of the 


16 : Kirma Purana XLVIIL, 36; Mbb., VL ii 
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most extravagant sanctity.” We find this custom also in South-India. 
The earliest reference to it as a South-Indian custom is to be found in 
the Bandbayana Dharmasitra, which Keith assigns to the second or third 
century B.C. But the work seems to be pre-Asokan in view of the fact 
that in it Kalinga is branded as a very impure country (padbbyám sa kurute 
papam ya Kalitigam prapadyate) which shows that in the days of the 
Bandhayana Dharmasitra the Brahmanical culture had not penetrated into? 
that place. But from the Thirteenth Rock Edict of ASoka we learn that 
in Kalinga "there dwell Brahmanic, Sramanic and other sects and’ house- 
holders, among whom ate established this hearkening to the elders, 
hearkening to the parents, hearkening to the preceptors, seemly behaviour 
and steadfast devotion to friends, acquaintances, companions and relatives 
and to slaves and servants, This suggests that the Brahmanical culture 
' became prominent in Kalinga some time before the days of Asoka, and 
hence the Baudbáyana Dbarmasitra is to be regarded as pre-Asokan. 

Thus the custom of marriage between the closest kin came into 
vogue in South India sometime before the third century B.C., the age of 
Afoka. Itis, of course, not clear whether the custom was indigenous or 
of foreign origin. If it had been introduced by the Maga Brahmanas, 
then the Sakas may have come to India in a pre-Asokan age, and in that 
case we may take the exainples of Katyayana and Patafjali as referring to 
the Sakas in India. l 

Varihamihira in his Brbatsambita tells us that the installation and 
consecration of the images and temples of the Sun should be caused to 
be made by the Magas,’ who, as we have already seen, were regarded as 
the Brühmanas of the Saka community. According to the Bhavisya 
Purana Simba, the son of Krsna, by Jambavati, constructed a temple of 
-the Sur on the river Candrabhaga and appointed Maga priests for the 
purpose of the daily worship of the god. Jt thus appears that the Maga- 
Sakas introduced a new form of Sun-wotship in India. The statement of 
the Puranas, “Sakadvipe tu tai Visnu Sirya-riipo dbaro mune,” seems also 


to point to the Saka influence on the Sun-cult of India. 


17 Moulton, Early Religious Poetry of Persia, pp. 75-77: 
18 Keith. History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 438. 
19 Brbat Sambità, LV. 19. 

20 Bhavisya Purana, ch. 139. 
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Sir R. G. Bhandarkar says that in the account of the Saura systems 
there is not the remotest allusion to a temple of the Sun.” It appears, 
therefore, that if we find any reference to a Sun-temple we may presume 
it as an instance of Saka influence. Now, we learn from Philostratos 
that there was a temple of the Sun at Taxila, and from Plutarch that there 
"was another on the Hydaspes, to which the elephants of Porus ascended 
aon the advance of Alexander.?? If our theory that the Magas came to | 
India in the trains of the Sakas be correct one, then this would prove that 
the Sakas entered India before.the advent of Alexander in this countty. 


Ill. The Yavanas 


In a series of articles in J4., 1926-29, Przyluski has dealt with the 
tribes e.g. Udumbaras and others, that possibly migrated to India prior 
to the days of Alexander's invasion. But the greatest historical próof of 
the settlement of a foreign tribe on the Indian soil in such an early age, 
it is commonly supposed, is furnished by a rule in the Grammar of Panini, 
IV. 1. 49., which states inter alia that a feminine form of Yavana is 
Yavanáni. According to Katyayana, Yavanani denotes Yavanallipyam, 
paraphrased by Patafjali (Adababhasya, ed. Kielhorn II, p. 220): Yava- . 
nallipyam iti vaktavyam, Yavanini lipib. . 

The denotation of, the term Yavana is a moot question, though 
the general tendency of the scholars is to take it as referring to the Jonian 
Grecians. Panini certainly lived in the pre-Alexandrian period, possibly 
n the fifth century B.C., and hence the question naturally arises, what was 
Le ultimate source of Panini’s knowledge of the Ionians or the Grecians? 
Two alternatives ate possible: (a) that the Ionians had already. established 
a colony in India at the time of Panini, or (b) that Panini got the know- 
ledge of the Ionians through. the Persians. 

(a) A Yona state is mentioned along with Kamboja in the Majjbima 
Nikdya (Il. 149) as flourishing in the time of Gautama Buddha and 
Assalayana. The historians of Alexanders invasion speak of the Greek 
state of Nysa, and Arrian says that the Nysians were not an Indian race, 
but descended from the men whe came into India with Dionysius. Thus 


the Nysians seem to have been Thracians and not lonians. Bhandarkar 


21 R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Religions Systems, 
p. 221, .. l | 
22 Cunningham, Coins of ‘the Sakas, pp. 22. 
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thinks that, Sophytes, who ruled a district on the bank of the Akesines 


and who speedily submitted to Alexander was a Greek prince with an 
Indian name, though this view has not generally been accepted by the 
historians, It thus appears to be beyond any doubt that the Greeks. had 
settled in India long before the days of Alexander’s invaston. 

(b) Now, had Panini referred to these Grecians of India, the proper 
term to be used by him would have been Yona (cf. Majjbima Nikaya), 
and not Yavana. The inscriptions of the Achaemenid monarch Darius 


-also vouchsafe it. Here the old Persian form of the Ionian name is fauna, 


while the Elamite has Ia-u-na, and the Babylonian form is Matu in-ma-nu, 
and Matu in-a-ma-nu. Weissbach points out that in the Babylonian form 


m stands for अ, according to a peculiar sound-law, or perhaps rather an 


` otthographical rule. 


lonians of Asia Minor. 


^ Lévi has pointed out that the “Yavana’ is the Sanskrit form, while the 
Prakrit form is Yona. But the use of the “Yona” or “Yauna” in the 
"Mababbarata, seems to weaken the theory. Prof. Horwitz, in his Indian 


"Theatre, derives the term Yavana as “Yavena gaccbatiti Yavana" and takes 


the term.as referring to those who used a quick mode of conveyance—the 
Persians, who came on horse-backs and the Grecians and laterly the 
Romans and the Arabs, who came in sailing ships. He holds, therefore, 


“shat the term Yavana need not necessarily refer to the Grecians, who 


- never called themselves as Ionians, with which alone can the tetm Yavana 
be equated,” and hence concludes “that because there is the term Yavanika 


^in the Sanskrit dramas, Indian dramaturgy need not be assumed to be | 


post-Grecian in origin." Prof. E. J. Thomas also came to the conclusion 
that the term Yavana denoted not, only the Greeks, but the Persians: as 
well. 

Thus we have two terms in the Indian literature, Yauna and Yavana, 
that require serious considerations. The term Yauna is undoubtedly 
derived from “Jauna,” the Ionians, but the exact stem of the term Yavana 
is uncertain. It-has been pointed out that the term Yawan or Javan is of 
Hebrew origin and was, “originally the collective designation of the 
UM From a very early period the Indians maintained 
commercial relationship with the Babylonians, and it is thus not improb- 


able, it may appear, that “the word came to the Hindus from the Baby- 


23 Mbh., XII.. 207. 43: i 24 JAOS., 1904, pp. 302. 
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lonians probably during the Persian rule,. but possibly earlier, It was 
thus in its origin. a mere transfer of cutrerit Semetic usage." - 

It has been suggested that “Panini of Gandhira obtained his know- 
ledge about the true Yavanas from the Jonians of Sogdiana.” But since 
the Majjbima Nikaya speaks of a Yona state on the Indian borderland at 
the time of Buddha, we may presume that Panini, if he had any know- 
ledge of the Ionians or the Greeks, derived it. from the Greeks of India 
itself. But what does the great gtammartan mean by the expression ‘the 
writing of the Yavanas.”? We have no evidence of Greek script in India 
hefore the days of Alexander the great. It is, however, quite possible 
that the Greek traders of Panini’s age used in India the Aramaic script 
the official script of the Achaemenid empire, and Panini may have referred 
to it as. the writings of the Yavanas. And the use of Aramaic in India 
is proved by a Taxila inscription discovered by Sir Johi Marshall 

Dr. Tarn discusses at length the significance of the term Yonaka and 
distinguishes it from Yona. We may, however, compare Yonaka with 
terms like Madraka, Kosalaba etc. The word is, no doubt, derived from 
the term Yona with the suffix ka in the sense of “this is bis motherland,” 
and it is, hardly necessary to connect it with Yung-kin of Wen-chung as 


Dr. Tarn has done.” 


S. CHATTOPADHYAYA 


25 O. Stein’s Vis that the term Yavana never means Greek is hardly ten- 
able. For his views see Indian Culture, vol. 1, p. 343 मं, 


MISCELLANY 
Text and Interpretation of some Verses of the Meghadüta 


Kalidasa’s Megha-diita has got to its credit no less than fifty 
commentaries which were written at different times in different parts 
of the country, but these commentaries seldom agree with one another 
in.giving the original text of the poem and the true interpretation. of 
many of the words or expressions occurring in the individual verses. 

We are often given the impression that the Megha-diita consists of 
two parts; and it is Mallinatha, the most popular commentator of the 
Megha-dita, who 15 specially responsible for creating such an impre- 
ssion, for he breaks up the poem, perhaps for the first time, into two 
distinct halves, styles them Pürva-megha and Uttara-megha respectively, 
and adds separate colophons to his commentary on these two halves. 
That this division is artificial and was not intended by Kalidasa himself, 
can be proved by various evidences. Firstly, the opening verses of 
the so-called Uttara-megha, describing Alaka, are direct continuations 
of the concluding verse of the Pürva-megha and are connected with the 
latter by means of the Relative Pronoun यस्थ or the Pronominai Avyaya- 
ya—words which can never be used to begin a new Section or Canto 
Secondly, in the Kashmir and Bengal texts’ of the Megha-dita as well 


1 For Mss. preserving the Kashmir text of the Megha-ditta see E. Hultzsch, 
K. B. Pathak and G. R. Nandargikar’s Introductions to their respective editions 
of this work 

For the Bengal text sce Dacca University Mss. Nos. 33E, 321F 408F, 1016B 
1079B, 2129(A)-and 70G, all of which are written in Bengali characters and of 
which the last only contains a commentary entitled Meghaditarthabodhini by 
one Kaviratna Cakravarti. For other Bengal Mss. see Haraprasad Shastri, Cata- 
logue of Sans. Mss. in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. VII 
(Kavya Mss), pp. 7-9, Nos. 4956 (with the commentary of Kaviratna) and 4958 
(with the:commentaty of Bharata-scna); J. Eggeling, Catalogue of Sans. Mss in 
the Library of the India Office, VII, pp. 1422-23, Nos. 3773-76 and 3779-80 
(of which No. 3774 contains the following commentaries: : Swbodba of Bharata- 
sena, Muktavali of Ramanatha ‘Tarkalamkara, Malati of -Kalyanamalla, Tika 
of Hatagovinda Vacaspati and Meghadiita-tatparya-dipika of Sanatana Gosvamin, 
"Nos. 3775-76 contain Bharata-sena's commentary, No. 3779 contains that of 
Sanatana Gosvamin, and No. 3780 contains that of Divakara); Th. Aufrecht 
Bodleian Catalogue, No. 218; H. Shastri and S. C. Gui, Catalogue of Sus. Mss 
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asin those given by the great majority of the commentators such as 
Vallabhadeva?, Kalyanamalla, Ravikara, Divakara, Sa$vata and others 
the poem occurs as a continuous whole having no division. Thirdly, 
those few texts which break the integrity of the poem, do not agree 
mutually in naming the parts. For instance, Mallinatha styles these parts 
Pürva-megha and Uttara-megha respectively; Daksinavartanatha names 
them as Pürva-samde$a and Uttara-samdeSa‘;. Pürna-sarasvati calls them 
Prathamāśvāsa and Dvitiya$vasa?; in some Mss. the parts bear the names 
Prathama-sarga and Dvidya-sarga^; in one Ms. with Mallinatha’s com- 
‘mentary the parts are called Pürva-megha-samdesa and Uttara- or Dvi- 
uya-samde$a'; and so on. The names Pürva-megha and Uttara-megha, 
given by Mallinatha, do not seem to bear any cogent meahing, however 
poetic they may appear to be. These names may signify either two 
distinct clouds or two stages of the same cloud, but such. significations 
are quite irrelevant in the Megba-dita, for .it is not the Cloud but its ` 
route, destination and mission which havé been poetically. treated by, 
Kalidasa. There is, of course; difference of tone and treatment in the 
two halves, the one relating to the pleasures and pains of the life on l 


in the Library of the Calcutta Sans. College, Vi, Nos. 108-9 (p. 79) and 207-210 
(pp. 128-9; Chintaharan Chakravarti, Cat. of Sans. Mss. in the Vangtya Sahitya 
Parisat, Calcutta pp. 202-3, Nos. 106-7; Haraprasad Shastri, Notices of Sans. . 
„Mss, X, p. 112, No. 3371 (containing the commentary of Ravikara); Hara- . 


prasad Shastri, Notices of Sans. Mss., Second Series, 1 pp. 295-6, No. 293 (con- - | 


taining an anonymous commentary) and II, p. 154, No. 237 (containing the 
commentary of Divakara) 

2 The Megba-dita with Vallabhadeva's commentary, Megha-dita-vivrti has 
been edited by E. Hultzsch, London, 1911 

3 For Mss. of the commentary Megha-lata and of those of Kalyanamalla 
and Sagvata see R. L, Mitra, Notices of Sans. Mss., IX p. 163 (No. 3076), VII 
PP. 148-9 (No. 2383), and VIII, pp. 187-8 (No. 2740) respectively. Kalyana- 
malla’s commentary is styled Malati For Mss. of the commentaries of Ravikara 
and Divikara see the immed'ately preceding footnote 

4 Scc Daksinàvartanátha's commentaty Pradipa edited by Mm. T. Ganapati 
Shastri, Trivandrum, 1919. Daksinavartanatha names the Megha-ditta as 
Megba-samdesa 

5 Pürna-sarasvati's commentary Vidyullat has been edited by R. V. Krishna- 
machariar, Vani Vilas Press, Srirangam, 1909. Piirna-sarasvati also names the 
poem Megba-samdesa 

6 Adyar Library Catalogue, Part IT P. 11; A. B. Keith, Cat. of Sans. and 
Prakrit Mss. in the Library of the India Office, I p. 1064, Nos. 6999 and 7000: 

7 A.B. Keith, Cat. of Sans. and Pht. Mss., Ind Off., I, pp. 1064-55 
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earth and the other to Alaka, the dreamland of perpetual joy and 
affluence, but the two regions, which concern the two halves, are 
very closely connected, the second being a direct outcome of the first, 
on which it depends for its origin and constituent elements. Moreover, 
the flight of the Cloud from Ramagiri to Alaka is a continuous one 
having no break and consequently not necessitating. treatment in 
separate sections. 

“We shall now take up the individual verses as they occur in G. R. 


Nandargikar’s edition (published by Gopal Narayen & Co., Bombay). 
Pirva-Megha 


, Verse 30--वेणोभूतप्रतनुसलिलासावतीतस्य सिन्धुः etc. 

In this verse the reading ‘oafaararadtaey सिन्धुः’ is given by Malli- 
natha alone, and Daksinavartanatha and Sarasvatt-tirtha® have “०सलिला 
सा त्वतोतस्स fug: in its place. All these three commentators take the 
word ‘Reg’ not.as a proper name but as a common noun to mean ‘a 
river’ and hold that the expression “असी freu: ० 'सा farg: (‘chat river’) 
refers to the river Nirvindhya (already named’ and described in the 

immediately preceding verse), because, as Mallinatha and Daksinavarta- 
natha say, they did not know of the existence of any नदी (i.e. river 
considered as a female) called Sindhu, although there was a ag of that 
name in Kashmir. On the other hand, in Bengal, Gujrat’ and Kashmir 
texts of the Megba-dita as well as in those of Jinasena (author of the 
Parsvabbyudaya), Sumativijaya, Pürna-sarasvati, Mahimasimhagani, the 
author of the  Saroddbarimi, and many others" the reading 
'सलिला तामतीतसय सिन्धुः, occurs: Cáritravardbanücárya!' also reads 
“सलिला तामतीतस्य सिन्धुः, and Vallabhadeva has the verse as “०सलिलां 
तामतीतस्य सिन्धु पारुडुच्छायां... 1 ..-व्यञ्जयन्तीं...॥ Although, like Mallinatha 
and others, Caritravardhanácarya and Vallabhadeva take the word सिन्धु 
to mean the river Nirvindhya, Parna-sarasvati takes it to be the name 
of a certain famous river (सिन्धुरिति enar प्रसिद्धा कापि नदी) in. Malwa other 


8 Our references to Sarasvati-tirtha's commentaty are based on K. B. Pathak’s 
edition of the Megba-data. 

9 For the Gujrat text of the Megba-dita see Nandargikar’s edition. 

10 For information abour thesc authors and works sce Pathak and Nandar- 
gikar’s editions of the Megba-diita. 

ii His commentary, called Caritravardbini, has been published from Benares : 


(Kashi Sanskrit Series, No. 88. 1946)... 


LH.Q., DECEMBER, 1049 . : l 7 
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than the Nirvindhya, and Sumativijaya and the Saroddharini expressly 
say that there isa river of the name of Kali-sindhu in that district. In 
Tod's Annals and Antiquities.of Rajasthana, I, p.18 there is mention 
of a small river named Sind (Sindhu) which arose from. the Dewas 
(Devagiri hills) and fell into the Chambal. According to Matsya- 
. purana .114. 23-24 the Narmada, Kaveri, Vetravati, Sindhu, Sipra- 
and a few other rivers arose from the Pariyatra mountain. From all 
these, most scholars have preferred the reading ‘afiar तामतीतस्य farg: 
and taken ‘Rreg’ to be the name of a river different from the Nir- 
vindhya. : But all commentators and critics of the Megba-diita have 
overlooked another, perhaps more important and decisive, evidence 
which has been furnished by Kalidasa himself in his imageries relating 
to the Nirvindhya and the Sindhu. Of these two rivers, the former 
has been described in verse 29 (वीचिक्षोभस्तनितविहगश्नेणिकाश्वी गुणायाः etc.) 
as a wanton and passionate maiden full of youthful vigour and 
conscious of her physical beauty and eager to win a lover to the joys 
of youth by means of various amorous jestures and even by showing 
her beautiful navel, whereas the latter (i.e. the Sindhu) has been 
painted in verse 30 as an extremely loving, faithful, mild and soft- 
heatted wife who, being separated from her husband, always pines 
for him, thinks of none but the latter and avoids all’ kinds of .decora- 
tion., This remarkable difference in poetic: vision at once drives us to 
the conclusion that the above two verses cannot refer to the same 
river, viz. the: Nirvindhya. Mallinatha's remark ‘निर्विन्ध्याया विरहावस्थां 
वर्णयस्तन्निराकरणं प्रार्थयते’, which precedes his comment on verse 30 (वेणीभूत- 
प्रतनुसलिला etc.) is unfounded and unjustifiable, because in the line 
“निर्विन्ध्यायाः पथि भव रसाभ्यन्तरः संनिपत्य the Cloud has already been 
requested to unite with the Nirvindhya and satisfy her hunger. 


Verse 33-हारांसारांसरलगुटिकान्‌ कोटिशः शब्खशुक्की: etc. 

This verse occurs in the texts of the Megba-dita as given by 
Jinasena (in his Parsvabbyudaya), Vikrama (in his Nemidata), Malli- 
natha, Séroddbarini, Sarasvati-tirtha, Sumativijaya, Mahimasimhagani 
and Caritravardhanacirya; but it is omitted by Vallabhadeva, Pürna- 
sarasvati, Daksinávartanatha and many others.as well as in the Bengal 
-and Kashmir texts. — Mallinatha takes it to bé spurious; yet he 
comments on it probably because this verse had wide circulation in 
his time. As it occurs in the Parívábbysadaya, K. B. Pathak finds 


¥ 
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fault with Mallinatha’s view and regards it to be a genuine one. 
But ‘Pathak fails to note that the incomparable picture of the beauty, 
prosperity and happy life of Ujjayini, which Kalidasa gives by meta- 
phorically identifying this city with the most beautiful part of heaven 
and thus allowing full freedom to the imagination of the readers, 15 
hopelessly matred and mutilated by the verse 'हारांस्तारांसरलगुटिकान ete.’ 
in which the- reader's imagination is "deprived of its freedom and 
limited to a few things only which appear to constitute the prosperity 
of the city and to contribute to its beauty. 

It will be interesting here to note that in Banabhatta’s Kadam bari 
(Nirnaya Sagara Press edition, p. 99) there are a few lines, given in 
connection with the long and detailed: description of *Ujjayint, which 
have got much similarity in idea and language with the verse 'हारास्तारान 
etc. These lines are the following : — 

अस्ति... प्रकटशं इखशुक्तिसुक्काप्रवालमरकतमणिराशिमिश्रामीकरचूरसिकतानिकरनिचितेराय़रा- 
मिभिरगस्यपरिपीतसलिलेः सागरैरिव . महाविपणिपथेरुपशोभिता,..उल्षयिनी नाम नगरी । 
+ FE च अन्तस्तरलता_हाराणाम्‌ ... । 

‘It is true that Banabhatta has been much influenced by Bhasa and 
Kalidasa, especially the latter, "with whom he seems to have tried to 
compete cn .some points,’? but he has used his own language even in 
those places where he has repeated the ideas of his predecessors." So, 
it is probable that some unknown auther, very likely of Central India, 


had composed the verse on the basis of the idea and wordings of the 


es y 

12. Compare, for instance, Banabhatta’s long and detailed description of 
Ujjayini and of the agitation among women åt the time of Candcipida’s 
entrance into that city after finishing his education, with Kalidasa’s 
short but pointed description of Ujjayini in the Megba-diita and of Aja's entrance 
into the palace of Bhoja in Ragbu-vamóa, Canto VII. | 

13 As instances, the following extracts may be noted:— 

(a) Kadambari, pp. 100 ff. ^ Megha-diita, Pürva-megha, verse 37 


यौवनमदमत्तमालवीकुचकलंशलुलितसलिलय़ा धूतोद्यानं कुवलयरजोगन्धिभिगन्धवत्यास्तोय- 
***सिप्रया परिक्षिप्ता'''उज्ञय़िनी”/**'*१*। कीड़ानिरतयुवतिस्नानतिक्णमैरुद्भिः ॥ 


(b) Kadambari, p. 104. . : Megha-dita, l, 31 
विजितामरलोकद्युतिरवन्तोषूज्जयिनी नाम शेषेः qudg तमिव दिवः कान्तिमत्‌ 
नगरी । . खरडमेक्रम्‌ ॥ 
(c) Kadambari, p. 1590) Suspna-vasavadatta, Act T 


अपरिगतानि .देवतान्यप्यनाचतपरिभवभाजञि यौगन्धरायणः--भवति ! एवमनिज्ञीतानि 
i भवन्ति । देवताम्यवधूयन्ते | 


1 
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lines of the "Kadam bari mentioned above and interpolated it into the 
Me gha-dita long before the Parsvabbyudaya was written. 


Verse 45 : तस्याः किंचित्करध्रतमिव प्राप्तवानीरशाखं etc. 

This: verse is not wanting in any Ms. of the Megba-diita and is 
consequently regarded as an original one: All commentators and 
annotators of the Megha-diita are of opinion that this verse relates 
to the river Gambhird already named and described in the immediately 
preceding one (No. 44--गम्भीरायाः पयसि सरितश्चेतसीव प्रसन्ने etc.); but a 
careful comparison between these two verses tends to show that the 
second (No 45) has a very different tone and imagery. In the prece- 
ding verse (No. 44--गम्भीरायोः पयसि सरितः etc.) the Gambhira (lit: the 
Grave one) has been described as an Udatta-nayika who bears to her 
lover. deep and sincere love undisturbed by any . misgivings and has a 
strong desire for union with him, ‘but whose feelings do not find 
outward expression except in that she expresses her-love not by various 
amorous gestures like an ordinary passionate woman but simply by 
her short but affectionate glances. But in the ‘verse “तस्याः किंचित्कर- 
gafaa etc.’ the picture is quite different. Herein the river has been 
viewed as a lustful woman who does not feel shame to attract her lover 
by lying prostrate on her back and exposing the private parts of her 
body (cf. विद्वतजघनां ) by allowing her garment to slip down to a very 
great extent. In this verse the word * किंचित (slightly), occurring in 
the expression ‘ किंचित्करधृतम्‌ ', is very important. It indicates the 
wilful carelessness of the Nāyikā in keeping her garment in its proper 
place. The picture given in the second half of this verse is highly 
erotic and verges on indelicacy; and in this respect it is unparalleled 
in the works of Kalidasa. ह 

There are other points which should be considered here. Of the 
ten 10८05,” except the Gambhirá, which have been described in the 
Pürvamegha, it is ‘only the big three, viz. Reva, Carmanvati and 
Jahnavi, to each of which two verses have been devoted by Kalidasa. 
The remaining seven are all small rivers running into the Carmanvati 
(modern Chambal), ‘and in the case of none.of these seven Kālidāsa 


has devoted more than one verse. Even the Vetravati and the Sindhu, 


14 Viz. Reva, Vetravati, Naganadi (ie. Parvati), Nirvindhya, Sindhu, Sipra, 
Gandhavati, Carmanvati, Sarasvati and Jahnavi 
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which are comparatively big among these seven, have not been allow- 
‘ed to bo exceptions. So, the Gambhirá, which is a very small river, 
does not seem to have been treated of in more than one verse (viz. 
verse 44). Further, the Cloud has already been asked in verse 44 to 
satisfy the desire of the Gambhira. So, itis needless to repeat a 
similar request in another verse. 

From all these considerations it seems that verse 45 (तस्याः किंचित्‌ 
etc.) is a spurious one-and did not originally belong to the Megha-dita. 
[t must have been added very early, perhaps not very long after 
Kalidasa's death, otherwise it could not occur in all the available Mss. 


Verse 58—38 संरम्भोत्पतनरभसाः खान्नभज्ञाय तस्मिन्‌ 
` मुक्ताध्वानं सपदि शरभा लह्ठयेयुभवन्तम्‌ । etc. . 

Mallinàtha gives the prose order of the first two lines as follows: 
` तस्मिन्‌ संरम्भोत्यतनरभसा ये. शरभा सुक्काध्वानं भवन्तं सपदि खाह्नभनज्नाय लइयेयुः , 
and explains the word garai as gasa शरभोत्पतनमागों येन तम्‌ 
(that has avoided the path of the Sarabhas). Pirna-sarasvati, 
- Daksinavartanatha, Mahimasimhagani, Caritravardhanacatya and a 
few other commentators agree with Mallinátha in giving the prose 
order and interpretation of the above two lines. Buta careful consi- 
deration will show that such prose order and interpretation do 
not satisfactorily ° explain why the Sarabhas should get enraged 
at the sight of the Cloud and, attack it all on a suddén although 
the latter carefully avoids their path and remains at a safe 
distance. We are, therefore, to construe the above two.lines thus: 
तस्मिन्‌ ये शरभाः २रम्भोत्पतनरभसाः (सन्तः) सपंदि मुक्काध्वानं भवन्तं स्वाङ्गभन्नाय लङ्घथेयु 

If, as in the above construction, we take the word * सपदि’ (suddenly) 
with * garati ' and explain the latter as qa आध्वानः सम्यग गजितं येन aq 
(that has given out a loud roar), then the whole situation stands as 
follows. After reaching the Himalayas the Cloud would give out a 
roar, which would acquire greater volume and intensity by resounding 
on the rocks. But the Sarabhas, living on that mountain, could ‘not 
previously get themselves ready for-such a loud sound. Consequently 
being taken aback, they would not find time to see whence the roar 
came but would mistake the Cloud for a lion and instantaneously 
jump up with impetuosity to attack it through rage, so deep-rooted 
their enmity with the lions was (cf. अद्टापद: शरभः feamit—Mababba- 
rata). That the word ‘garai is constituted of the words मुक्त 
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and amata (area aa_—loud roar) and not of मुक्त and अध्वन्‌ 
(path) is shown not only by the reading gpa (for garar) 
occurring in some of those Mss.!5 which read the veise as above but 
also by the Bengal and Kashmir texts as well as by those of the Sarod- 
dbarini, Vallabhadeva, Sumativijaya’® and others, in which this verse 
is read as follows: 3 त्वां सुक्ृध्वनिमसहनाः खान्नभज्ञाय (vl. कायभन्नाय in 
Kashmir Mss.) तस्मिन्‌ दर्पोत्सेकादुपरि शरभा लङ्गयिष्यन्यलङ्कघम्‌ etc. | 

The root ‘az’ has been used by Kalidasa, Bharavi and others to , 
mean the roaring of the cloud, sea,lion etc. See, for instance, 
Megba-duta Uttara-megha, verse 38— ut sara त्वरयति...प्रोषितानां मन्द्र 
ख्िग्धैध्वेनिमिः, Rtu-ambara 2.10--ध्वनता पयोमुचा and 2.21--श्रत्वा श्वनिं 
जलमुचां, Raghu-vamsa 10 35-परिभुताणवध्वनिः, Kumara-sambbava 1. 
56— असोढसिंहृष्व्निसन्ननाद and 8.24--रावणघ्वनितभीतया तया, and Kiratar- 
janiya 5.12-ध्वनितसूचितमम्बुसुचां चयम्‌ 


Uttara-m egha 


Verse 14— admi धनपतिग्रहानुत्तरेणास्मदीय' 
TUB सुरपतिधचुश्रारुणा तोरणेन । ९६८, 

In this verse there is a variant reading ‘gata’ (for 'गृहान) in 
some texts of the Megba-data. But the reading * महान्‌ ', which occurs 
in the Kashmir text as well as in those of ‘Vallabhadeva, Mallinatha, 
Piirna-sarasvati, Daksinavartanatha and Caritravardhanacatya Is suppor- 
1 ted by all these commentators with the citation of Panini’s rule 'एनपां 
द्वितीय’. Vallabhadeva decries the reading “ग्रहात by saying "पञ्चम्यन्त 
पाठरत्वनायः ; Mallinatha refers to it and tries to support it. grammati- 
cally by saying “वनपतिग्र्हादिति पाठे उत्तरेणेति ननपप्रत्ययांन्तं किंतु तोरणोनेत्यस्य 
विशेषणं तृतीयान्तम्‌' ; and Daksinavartanatha clearly disfavours it as he 
prefers the reading ‘qe’ saying “धनपतिग्रहानुत्तरेणोेति पाठः. Thus 
these three commentators clearly testify to the great popularity of the 
reading ‘gga. Yet they preferred the other reading most probably 
because it could be supported grammatically by the rule ‘एनपा द्वितीया 

We shall see below that the word sata has not been derived from 
the word gaz with the addition of the third case-ending and uscd as 
an adjective to the word तोरणेन but is formed by means of the Taddhita 
suffix एनप्‌ and that the original reading is ‘ogarq’ in which the fifth 
case-ending is used in connection with the gaq प्रत्यय[न्त word उत्तरेण 


- 15 Nandargikar’s edition, P. 47, fn. . 16 Nandargikar's note on v. 58. 
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In dealing with the construction of buildings in a capital city the 
Sukra-niti-sdra (1. 250-253) says: ‘Dwelling houses for ministers, 
clerks, members of Council and officers should be built separately to 
the north or east. Leaving a space of 100 cubits towards the north 
and 200 cubits towards the east of the palace, military cantonments 
are to be laid out, The wise king should provide for the houses of 
the people in order of wealth and birch near bis palace in all direc- 
tions,” So, we can presume that the house of the Yaksa, who was 
an अनुचर of Kuvera, was situated not very far from that of his master. 
Had the Yaksa’s house been situated at a long distance from that of 
Kuvera, he would not draw the attention of the Cloud to Kuvera’s 
house in order to enable him to find out his own without difficulty 


e «Consequently, the word ‘gata’ must have been formed with the 


addition’ of the suffix एनप्‌ which means ‘in a particular direction but 
not far’ as the rule 'एनबन्यतरस्यामदृरेऽपश्चम्याःः (Panini 5. 3. 35) shows. 
The word ‘दूरात्‌’ (in the second line qaaa etc.) must not be taken 
to indicate that the house of the Yaksa was situated at a long distance 
from that of Kuvera; it simply points to the distance from which the 
“Cloud would be able to notice thé. Yaksa’s house 

The reading गृह्दाव ” is found in the great majority of the texts 
of the Megba-dáta and. has got much better Ms. evidence in its support 
For instance, the Parsvabhyudaya, the Saroddbarini, Laksminivasa, 
Mahimasimhagani, Sumativijaya and Megharaja have this reading; 
the Bengal text has it invariably; most of the Mss. of Gujrat, Rajpu- 
tana and Central Provinces contain it; and Bhattojidiksita gives it in 
his Praudba-manorama and supports it grammatically after the manner 
of Mallinatha Moreover, the gravity of sound and the consequent 
melody created by the letter दु in “गृहादुत्तेण is destroyed by the 
nasal "नू (following the long vowel sm) in the reading ‘ogg. 
That the use of the fifth case-ending in connection with a word having 
the suffix एनप्‌ was not absolutely uncommon with early Sanskrit writers 
of repute is shown by Banabhatta’s Kadam bari (Nirnaya Sagara Press 
edition, p. 2 99) in which we find an example of such use in the 
sentence “इतश्च नातिदूरे तस्माद्वारतवषादुत्तरेणानन्तरे किंपुरुषनाश्नि वर्षे adaga हेमकूटो 
नाम निवासः It is to be noted that of the numerous Mss. used for the 


17 Prandba-manorama (Benares ed., 1888), p. 287.— qi तहि zammit धनपति- 
ग्रहादुत्तरेणास्मदीय्रमिति ? उत्तरेणेति तृतीयान्त' तोरणेनेत्यनेन समानाधिकरणं बोध्यम्‌ । 
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- different editions of the Kadambari not a single contains any variant 
reading for 'भारतवषां दुत्तरेण, nor is there any word in the whole sen- 
tence to which the word उत्तरेण may be taken as an adjective, Ih some 
Mss. of Harsavardhana's Nagananda also there is a reading “अस्मादुत्तरेण' 
in which the fifth case-ending has been used in connection with the 
एनप्-प्रत्ययान्त word saly”. l 

It seems that the original reading ‘ovgrgaty’ was changed to 
“ग्गृहानुत्तेण either by the copyists who wanted to conform it to 
Paniní's rule ‘एनपा द्वितीया or by the effacement, due to oldness of 
Mss., of the lower half of the semicircular portion of the letter द. 


Verse 21—तन्वी श्याभा शिखरिदशना पक्षत्रिम्बाधरोष्ठी 


या तत्त स्याद युवतिविषये धातुरादेव खष्टिः ॥ 
The fourth line of this verse has been explained by Vallabhadeva 
as: थुवतिविषये नारीमध्ये वेधस आद्या सष्टिरिव । आदी झुद्रेगाद्वम्यं निर्माणं भवति . 
Mallinatha explains it as follows: 
युवतय एव विषयस्तस्मिन्‌ युवतिविषये । युवतीरधिकृत्येलर्थः । धातुत्र हण आद्या 

सृष्टिः प्रथमशिल्पमिव स्थितेत्युत्प्र्ता । प्रथमनिर्मिता युवतिरियमेवेद्यर्थः । प्रायेण शिल्पिनां 
` प्रथमनिमोणे प्रयल्लातिशयवशाच्छिल्पनिमौणसौष्वं दृश्यत इत्यायविशेषणम्‌ । तथा चास्मिन्‌ 
प्रपश्चे न कुक्षाप्येवंविधरामणीयकं रमणीरल्लमस्तीति भावः । 

All the other commentators follow Vallabhadeva and Mallinatha in 
| their explanation of the above line Pürna-sarasvati, however, suggests 
an alternative meaning, according to which Devi Daksayani is referred 
to by the words धातुरादेव uf: 2°. , But a careful consideration will 
show that none of the above explanations is plausible. The various 
excellences of physical beauty of the Yaksa's wife, as mentioned in the 
above verse as well as in a. few others (such as verses 22, 23, 29, and 
especially 43, of the Uttara-megha), points to its perfection, which 
can never be expected in the first creation of an artist, for, it is only 
by repeated practice that an artist can create an object of perfect art 
Further, if * आया afg: ' is to mean simply '*the first creation’, why. 
then does Kalidasa use the expression 'युवतिविषये' ? 


18 Nagananda ed. Nerurkar, Act IV, p. 56 शं डखचूडः 1 (उत्थाय) यावदहमप्य- 
स्मादुत्तरेणादृरे भयबन्त' दक्षिणगोकणा प्रदक्तिणीकृत्य स्वाम्यादेशमनुतिष्ठामि । 

19 अथवा, स्त्तीसर्गबीजभूता परमेश्वरीतेजोंशसंभुता देवी दाक्षायणी भगवतो नील- 
लोहितस्य धर्मपल्ली खष्टिराद त्युच्यते''*'*"*'* | 
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` The above objections lead us to believe that the fourth line refers 
to Satarüpa, a female of exquisite physical beauty, as her very name 
indicates. This Satariipa was the first female created by Brahma; 
and stories about her origin are ‘to be found in many of the extant 
Puranas. The Mann-smrti (1. 32) does not name Satarüpa but states 
that the creator divided his body into two parts which then turned 
into a male and a female respectively and that he procreated Virat on 
this female. According ‘to the Harivamsa (I. 1-2), Vaym-purána 
. (chaps. 8-10), Brabma-purana (chaps. 1-2) etc., which contain an older 
version of the story, Brahma, being inspired by a wish for creation; 
first produced seven sons, namely Marici, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, 
: Pulaha, Kratu and Vasistha, from his mind, and Rudra from his rage, 
and asked them to create beings. But as the creation was then made 
by them through their mind; it did not multiply. - So, Brahma wanted 
that the creation should be made ‘through sexual intercourse. Conse- 
quently, he ‘divided his body into two halves; by one'of these he 
became a male,. and the other turned into a female. The latter, who 
was named Satarüpa, filled up the earth. and. heaven. by her glory 
(mahima) and was accepted as wife by the former. 
More detailed and interesting account of Satariipa is contained in 
l Matsya-purāna, chap. 3, which gives the story as follows. 
Brahmā, wishing to create beings, had ten sons born of his mind, 
‘namely Marici, Atri, Aügiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu Pracetas, 
Vasistha, Bhrgu and Narada. He then produced Prajapati Daksa from 
his right thumb, Dharma from his breast, Lobha from his lips, Moha 
from his intellect, Mada from his egoism, Pramoda from his throat, 
and Mrtyu from his eyes. Next, as he muttered the Savitri for the 
sake of creation, his body broke up into two parts, one of which turned 
into a male and the other into an extremely beautiful female variously 
named as Satarüpa, ‘Savitri, Gayatri, Sarasvati and Brahmàani,. Brahma 
took this Satariipa to be his own daughter (atmaja), because the latter 
was born of his own body (sva-deha-sambhüta) but at her sight Brahma 
became so much afflicted by sexual passion that he exclaimed ‘Oh the 
beauty, Oh the beauty.!^" Although Vasistha and others called 


Satariipa their sister, Brahma could not desist from looking amorously 


20 हष्ट्रा at व्यथितस्तावत्‌ कासवाणा दितो fag: । 
अहो रूपमहो रूपमिति चाह प्रजापतिः ॥ Verse 33 


LH.Q., DECEMBER, 1049 
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at her but continued to praise her beauty. by repeatedly saying ‘Oh the 
beauty; Oh the beauty!’ He felt such a strong desire for seeing 
Satarüpà that he had four more faces developed for the purpose, ` He 
then sent out his sons for creation, married Satarüpa, repaired with her 
into his lotus-abode, and enjoyed union with herlike an ordin ary 
human being for hundred divine years! - 
From the above stories we learn that Satariipa was the first female 


created by Brahma and that she possessed such youthful beauty as. 


could charm even the creator himself By usirig the word युवतिविषये”? 
in the | _'युवतिविप्रये घातुराये व खष्टिः ˆ Kalidasa points definitely to this 
Satatüpa, who possessed youth most suitable for creation and who was 
“created for that vety purpose z - A 
This Satariipa must also have been referred to by the words eser ^ ` 
| सश्रिपरा in A bbijnana-sakuntala, Act Il; verse 9— 


fad निवेश्य परिकल्पितसत्त्वयोगा रुपोचयेन मनसा विधिना कृता नु । 
स्रीरन्नसष्टिरपरा.प्रतिभाति सा मे धातुर्विभुत्वमनुचिन्त्य. वपुश्च तस्याः ॥ 


By explaining the word अपरा as जगस्त्नोखुष्टिविलक्तणा Raghavabhatta goes 
wide of the mark. This -स्रीरल्लसृष्टिरपराः could not be the same as Tilo- 
ttama, ‘a divine nymph, because, according to the Mahābhārata (Vahga- 
vast ed. I. 211. 110 Tilottama was created by. Viévakarman and ` 
“hot by Brahma.” It is to be noted in this connection that in the ° 
Manu-smrti, Matsya-purana etc. the word fay. has been used with 
respect to Brahmi in the versés. relating to the origin of Satarüpa l 
है In Kuméara-sambhava 2 7 Kalidasa refers briefly to the origin of a l 
male and a female from tlie two. halves of Brahmi’s body and to the 
creation which proceeded from this couple. 


R. C. Hazra 


21 The word द्युति, being derived from the root g— to unite, means a 
female who is highly suitable for union, ie. for procreation 

22 (The expression धातुर्विभुत्वमनु fare, occurring in the verse of the Abbijfana- 
` Sakuntala quoted above, shows that the first exquisitely beautiful woman also 
was.created by Brahma 

23 CE धातुविभुत्वमनुचिन्त्य etc. in the verse of the Sakuntala quoted above 


Mahasamanta-Maharaja Vignusena (Visnubhata) 


and Samanta. Avanti% 


In the Office of the Government Epigraphist for India, Oota- 
camund, there are two sets of old’ impressions of an exceptionally 
interesting inscription which I am going to edit for the Epigraphia 
Indica with the kind permission of the Government Epigraphist for 
India. ‘The record seems to have been incised on the two sides of a 
single copper plate or, more probably, on one side each of two copper 
plates; but I have failed to trace the whereabouts of the original. The 
characters employed‘ in the inscription belong to the West Indian 
variety of the Southern Alphabet and resemble those used in such 
epigraphs as the Sunaokala plates of Mabdsamanta-Mabaraja Samga- 
masithha (Kalacuri year 292=A.D. 540), the Sankheda-Mankuni 
plates of the Kalacuri year 346 (A.D.594)?, the Palitana plates of 
Samanta-Mabaraja Sitnhaditya of the Garulaka family (Gupta-Valabhi 
year 255=A.D. 574), and the inscriptions of the Kalacuris of the 
sixth and seventh centuries* as well as of the early members of the 
Gurjara family of Nandipuri and the Maitraka family of Valabhi 
On palaeographical grounds, the record under. discussion has to be 
referred to the sixth or seventh century and to a locality not far from 
the Gujarat-Kathiawar region. This date seems to be supported also 
. by the internal evidence of the document 

The document records an order, issued from the vasaka (residence 
‘or camp) at Lohata, by a ruler named. Visnusena whois endowed 
with the feudatory titles Mabakarta-krtika, Mabadandanayaka, Maba- 
pratibara, Mabasámanta and Mabaraja. It is interesting to note that 
precisely the same epithets (the pafica-mabasabda) are: also known to 
have been used by Dhruvasena I (Gupta-Valabhi years 206-26 = A.D. 
325-45) of the Maitraka dynasty of Valabhi, although to whom 


exactly he owed allegiance is difficult to determine in the present 
y ष्ट 


* Paper-read before the History Section of the All-India Oriental Conference, 
Bombay Session, held in November, 1949 

1 El, vol. XI, p. 74f \ 

2 lbid. vol. lI, p. 20; Important Inscriptions from the Baroda State, vol. I 
p. 4ff. The inscription is genuine in my opinion 

3 EL, vol. XI, p. 17£ 

4 Cf. Bhandarkar, List, Nos. 1206-08. . . .5 lbid. Nos. 1304-05. 
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state of our knowledge. The order of Mabasamanta-Mabarája Visnu- 
sena was addressed to his subordinates and officials such as the Rajan, 
Rajaputra, Rajastbániya, Ayuktaka, Vinivuktaka, Saulkika, Coroddha- 
ranika, Vailabdhika, Drangika, Cita and Bhata. to other associate 
bodies executing the ruler’s orders as well as to the Dhruv-adhikaran 
The mention of the Dbruv-dadhikarana connects the epigraph under 
discussion with the Maitraka dynasty and with the Kathiawar-Gujarat 
region. The expression Dbruv-adhikarana ot Dbrav-adbikaranika is 
peculiar to the Maitraka records, Dhruva has been explained as being 
still used in Kathiawar and Kachh to denote ‘‘a person who superin- 
tends on behalf of the Raja the collection of the royal share of the 
produce of lands” and Dhruva is still a surname among the Gujarati 
people.’ Another fact possibly connecting Visnusena with the Guja- 
rat-Kathiawar region, if not with the Maitrakas themselves, is his 
interesting epithet Paramabhattaraka-sri-bava-pad-anudbyata. This 
reminds us of the fact that in several Maitraka records Paramabbatta- 
raka-Mabarajad biraja-Paramesvara Siladitya III (Gupta-Valabhi years 
343-65 — A.D. 662-84) is represented as Paramabbattaraka-Mabaraja- 
dbirája-ParameSvara-éri-bava-pád-ánudbyata, while his son Siladitya 
IV is endowed with the same epithet with the only substitution of 
the word bappa (father) for bava. Fleet explained the word bava as 
indicating an uncle or a relation of one’s father’s generation 
Visnusena informed his officials and subordinates that the commu- 
nity of merchants apparently belonging to Lohata had approached 
him to be favoured with the ruler’s own acara-sthiti-patra to be utilised 
by them in protecting and favouring their subjects and that he had 
already granted them his sthiti-patra used in protecting and settling 
the people of his dominions. This sthiti-patra or acára-stbiti-patra, 
later also called anugraba-sthiti-patra in the document and sthiti- 
vyavastha and ‘sthiti-patra-vyavastha in a subjoined endorsement, has . 
. been fully quoted in the document and is one of the most remarkable 
‘things in ancient Indian epigraphy. We shall discuss this interesting 
list of customary laws elsewhere 
6 Corp. Ins. Ind., vol. II, p. 170 n; Sankalia, Archeology of Gujarat p. 200 
and note 
7 Corp. Ins, Ind., vol. III, p. 1869. 


8' My paper on this subject was read at the Classical Sanskrit Section vf the 
A.LO.C. (Bombay) and has been contributed to the 7.R.4.S.B. 
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After completing the text of the list of áczras, Visnusena, in the 
usual way, requests all future rulers of the country for cheir assent. 
Then follows a reference to the Ditaka ot executor of the document, 
who was the Sandbi-vigraha-karan-adbikyta Bhaddaka. The document 
ends with the date: Sam 6004+40+9 Srévana-su 5 and the 
reproduction of the ruler’s signature: sva-bastab Sri Visnusenasya. 
There islitde doubt that the year 649 should be referred to the 
Vikrama Samvat of 58 B. C. and that the date corresponds to 592 
A.D. As will be’ seen from our discussion below on an endorsement 
subjoined to the document, the above suggestion is not only supported 
by palaeography but also by the date of the endorsement. That the 
use of the Vikrama era was not unknown in the Gujarat-Kathiawar 
region is suggested by the Dhiniki plates of Jaikadeva, dated V. S. 
794 (A. D. 737)" which were found in the Okhamandal District of 
Kathiawar. The Vikrama eta scems to have penetrated into that region - 
from Rajputana where we notice its use in records dating from the 
third century A. D.'^ The use of the Vikrama era in the present 
inscription may possibly be explained by the suggestion that the 
merchants, in whose favour the document was issued, were accustomed 
to its use. It seems reasonable to think that the Jains, mostly a 
mercantile community, are greatly responsible for the development of 
the Vikrama and Salivihana-Saka ‘sagas as well as for the spread of 
both the Vikrama and Saka eras. 

An interesting endorsement, appended to the document and 
showing slightly later forms of characters, says that Samanta Avanti 
issued an order from Darpapura to his own officials informing them 
that he had’ given his assent to the sthiti vyavastha granted by the 
illustrious Visnubhata to the community of merchants residing at 
Lehotaka-gráma (apparently a mistake for Lohataka-grama, i.e., Lohata, 
mentioned earlier in the document) and that no disturbance should be 
made to persons conducting themselves according to the above sthiti- 
patra-vyavastha. - This endorsement ends with the date: Sam 300+ 
504-7 Karttika-ba 7. Whether Samanta Avanti of Darpapura was a 
subordinate of Mabasamanta-Mabdaraja Visnusena of Loháta or whether 
the Lohata area came to form a part of the district ruled by him at a 


9 Bhandarkar, op. cit, No. 17. 
10 lbid. No. 1 ff. 
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` later date cannot be satisfactorily determined. The most interesting 
information supplied by the endorsement is however the date in the 
year 357 of an. unspecified era, Consideration of the palaeography 
of the document and of its locality probably in the Gujarat-Kathi- ` 
awar region suggests that the year has to be referred either to the 
Kalacuri or to the Gupta-Valabhi era; that is to say that the date 
corresponds either to A. D. 605 or 676. The importance of this 
date of the endorsement lies in the fact that it supports the evidence of 
palaeography by precluding the possibility of year 649, the date of 
the document of Visnusena, being referred to the Saka era of A. D. 
- 78. Another interesting information supplied by the endorsement is 
that Visnusena was also called Visnubhata. This fact seems again 
to connect the ruler with the Maitraka family in which a name like 
Dhruvasena is sometimes also found in the form Dhruvabhata. We 
know that the Maitraka ruler Dhruvasena II Baladitya (Gupta:Valabhi 
years 310-21 =A, D. 629-40), who was the son-in-law of king Harsa 
of Kanauj, has been mentioned in the Si-yn-hi of Hiuen Tsang by the 
name Dhtübhata or Dhruvabhata.! ` l EE A 
We have seen that Mabisimanta-Mabaraja Visnusena (Visnubhata) . 
claimed some relation with his overlord described as paramabbattaraka- 
Sri-bava. The date of the document, A.D. 592, would suggest that 
this overlord was probably the Kalacuri king Saükaragana whose 
Abhona plates are dated in A.D. 595.? The facts that the Sarsavni 
` plates of Kalacuri Buddharaja, dated Kalacuri year 361 =A. D. 609, 
were issued from Anandapura, modern Anand™ in the Kaira Districe, 
that Dadda I of the Gurjjara house of Nandipuri (Nandor in the 
Rajpipla State) and Broach is described as Gurjjara-nrpati-vamía- 
mabodadhau Sri-saba-janma Krsna-brday-abitáspadab kaustnbba-manir = 
iva’ with a probable allusion to his allegiance to Kalacuri Krsna, that 
the Kalacuris certainly extended their power over the northern Maratha 
country and Malwa,** and that king Krsna’s coins, referred to as 
Krenaraja-rüpakd in the Anjaneri inscription of Prthivicandra Bhogasakti 


i1 Cf. Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels in India, vol. II, pp. 246-7. 

12 Bhandarkar, op. cit., No. 1206. 

13 EL, vol. VI, P- 297. 

14 - C£, eg, Ind. Ant., vol. XIII, pp. 82, 88. : 

* .15 They granted lands in the Nasik region and issued charters from Uljjayini 
‘and Vidifa; cf. Bhandarkar, Nos. 1206-08. 
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dated 709 A.D., ate not only found in the Nasik District but 
also in the islands of Bombay and Salsette? as well as at Dhamori in 
the Amraoti District and. Pattan in the Betul District of Berar’ 
would suggest that the Kalacuris were able to extend their power 
over the Gujarat-Kathiawar region and that from the middle of the 
sixth century A. D. all rulers of that region, bearing subordinate titles, 
owed allegiance to the Kalacuris. It is also interesting to note that 
the date in our document’ falls in the period between the rule of the . 
Maitraka ruler. Dharasena II (Gupta-Valabhi years 252-70 =A. D. 
571-89) and that of Siladitya LDharamaditya. (Gupta-Valabhi years 
286-go= A.D. 605-09) and that, if Visnusena (Visnubhata) actually 
belonged to the Maitraka dynasty, his rule may be accommodated 
between A. D. 589 and 605. If however Lohata, and not Valabhi, 
Was his headquarters, it is possibly to be suggested that he was ruling 
. side by side with the Maitraka king or kings of Valabhi, even if he 
belonged to the same family: But the endorsement seems to suggest 
C that Lohàtà was a village in the dominions of Visnusena. ° 
As regards Samanta Avanti, I am inclined to believe that he dated 
his endorsement in the Kalacuri-era aad that he may have been a 
? "Gurjjara, although nothing can be said definitely on these points until 
` further evidence is forthcoming. 


DINES CHANDRA SIRCAR 


16 El, vol. XXV, p. 229. 
. 17 IHQ. vol. XXV, p. 86. 


Jaja, Jaja, Jajadeva, or Jajjala, a Minister and Commander 
of Hammira of Rarthambhor 


In the annals of Rajput chivalry, there is sca:cely a name better 
known than that of Hathi* Hammira of Ranthambhor, The fight 
put up by him against Alauddin Khalji, the tyrannical Sultan of 
Delhi, with a view to protectirig the Neo-Muslim leaders, Muham- 
mad Shah and his brothers, who kad taken refuge at the Ranthambhor 
‘court, has inspired many a poet of Sanskrit, Prakrit, Hindi as well 
as Rajasthani to sing his glory and offer the incense of admiration 
at the shrine of his memory. Of. people, whom he had favoured, 
many deserted him. His chief general, Ratipala, and the finance 
minister, Dharmasimha, proved traitors. In his last fight, Hammira 
was accompanied by only nine warriors, of whom four were not even 
his co-religionists. But besides these he had at least one more follower 
of undoubted loyalty, the Cahamana Jaja, Jaja, Jajadeva or Jajjala 
who had been left behind to put up a last fight for Ranchambhor. 

The material for Jaja’s life is extremely scanty. The Prakrtapain- 
galam, a book on Prakrit prosody written sometime in the fourteenth 
century, quotes five verses from ,some Apabhrarnáa poem dealing with 
Hammira's achievements. Of these two refer to Jajadeva; none, it 
might be noted, mentions even by name, the other ministers and 
generals of Hammira.’ This fact in itself should be testimony enough 
for Jajadeva’s pre-eminent position in Hammira’s kingdom. Had 
this Apabhrarhsa poem drawn upon by the Prakrtapaingalam come 
down to us, we might have received a full account of the great hero, 
Jaja. In its absence, all that we can present to our readers is an 
incomplete, ‘though by no means incorrect sketch of his achievements, 
based on the two extant Apabhrarháa verses and a few stray references 
from the Hammiramabakavya of Nayacandta Siri. 

According to the Hammiramahakavya, Jajadeva was one of the 
eight members of Hammira’s (mantri)parisad. The Prakrtapaingalam 
mentions him as Hammira's mantrivara, i.e., excellent minister. 
But it is not asa mantrin but as Hammira’s brave general that he 


* Of dogged resolution; one who sticks to his word even against the dictates 
of common sense. l 


1 X, 33-34- 
2 P. 249. For the verse sce footnote 5. 
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lives on in the minds of the people. When Alauddin, egged on by 
the traitor Bhoja, a natural brother of Hammira, sent Ulügh Khan 
against the kingdom of Ranthambhor,. Jajadeva was one of the eight 
generals who attacked and defeated the Khalji army in the Hindavat 
Pass. It was a well-executed piece of strategy. The Rajputs waited 
for the coming of darkness, and then fell on the Muslims from all 
directions, causing the greatest confusion in their camp. Hammira’s 
brother, Virama, came from the east, Muhammad Shah from the 
west, Jajadeva from the' south, and Garbharüka from the north, 
From: the south-east,. north-east, south-west, and north-west, the 
attagk was, respectively, directed by . Ratipala, Ranatnalla, Tichara, 
and Vaichara.* Whoever the conceiver of the plan may have been, 
perhaps it was Hammira himself, it was thoroughly successful. With 
the cry of *Hammira", *Hammira", the Rajputs filled the ditch 
surrounding the camp, burnt the stockades, cut down the ropes of 
the tents, and caused such havoc that Ulügh Khàn's army was soon 
on the run, leaving behind all its war material, camp equipage and 
even women 

Immediately after this victory the Neo-Muslim leader, Muhammad 
Shah, sacked Jagara, the jagir given to the traitor, Bhoja, by Alauddin 
. Khalji. And about the same time perhaps Hammira and Jajadeva 
raided Delhi. The Cahamina warriors must have by then become 
well-known in the Khalji dominions. They had defeated even Ulügh 
Khan, the most skilful of Alauddin's generals; they had made the 
captured Muslim women sell butter-milk in the countryside of 
Ranthambhor. Is it therefore to be wondered at that the Prakrta- 
: paingalam should state that when Hammira marched forth with his 
"excellent minister", Jajjala, in the van, the hearts of the Muslim 
populace of Delhi sank with fear; many even fainted. when the 
city-drum announced the dreadful news to them.’ 

We have no information from the Prakrtapaingalam regarding 
the results of the raid. Nor does Nayacandra, intent on belauding 
Hammira and depicting in lurid colours the seditious activities of a 


3 Hammiramabakivya, X, 35-39 
4 lbid., 40-62 
5 Dbolla maria Dbilli ‘maba,. mucchiya Meccha-sarira 
pura Jajjala mantivara calia vira Hammira. (page 249): 
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group of Hammira’s officers, se, anything about Jajadeva till we 
reach the last two cantos of the Hamiuiramabakavya. Jaja, may, 
however, be expected to have efficiently discharged his duties as a 
defender of the beleagured fort, His counsel too could never have 
been one of craven despair and flight. Even when all hope had 


. been | 50, he is represented as saying, “Putting on firmly my armour* 


and covering my horse with armoured trappings, I shall bid farewell 
to my relatives, and with the permission of Hammira, my lord, enter 
the battlefield. Brandishing my sword through the air, I shall strike 
it on the enemy's head, and, breaking the armours of others with 
mine own, turn aside even mountains (from my path). For Hammira's 
sake I shall burn myself in the fire of the Sultan’s anger and striking 
my sword on his head go to heaven, leaving behind this body." 

Jaja might have made this proposal when Hammira, himself, was 
thinking of opening the front gate of the fort and rushing down on 
the enemy with a handful of his followers. He had the fullest faith 
in faja;:he knew that death held no terror for this brave warrior 
But where was, he might Lave thought, the need of sending Jaja to 
his sure destruction when he had for him work which made the 
doughtiest warriors’ blood run cold. He put Jaja in charge of the 
jaubar of the fair ladies of his harem, his queens, his daughters, and 
other female relatives. When this part of his duties had been accom- 
plished, Jajjala came back to his master and presented him with nine 
heads of elephants, saying, “l worship thee, as Ravana worshipped 
Siva. I, however, having only one head, offer these nine as substi- 
tutes. The tenth head offered would be mine.’® 


6 See footnote 9 
7 Pindhaw didba sanaba vaba uppara pakkbara dai 
` bandhu samadi rapa dbasau simi Hammira baana laif 
uddala nabapaba bhamau kbagga riw sisabi daran 
. pakkbara pakkhara thelli pelli pabbaa a pbalan[] 
Hammira kajjs Jajjala bbanaba 
kobanala muha maha jalan] 
` Sulatana-sisa karapala dai 
tajji kalevara dia calau|/ 
(Prakrtapaingalam, p. 180) 
8 Hammiramabakavya, XIII, 187-189. This is rather a free rendering of the 
verses 


- 
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Another duty also: remained to be' performed. Even when 
Hammira fell, the fort must not pass into the hands of the enemy 
. without a bitter struggle, Hammira appointed therefore Jaja as his 
successor, after having vainly requested him to leave the fort and 
save his life. “Hammira had", says Nayacandra, ‘‘asked Jaja twice 
to go away. Therefore deliberately concluding that two negatives 
make one affirmative, he decided to stay behind in.the fort’, How 
well Jaja discharged his duty as the last defender of the fallen fort 
: may be seen from the following tribute paid by Nayacandra ; — 

“In this world, really to be congratulated is Jaja alone, the up- 
holder of that affection and loyalty which came naturally to him, for 
he defended the fort for two days, even after the death of the ruler 
(Hammira)’’*® न 

A devoted and loyal watrior or statesman, perhaps, needs no 
better epitaph.’ 


DASHARATHA SHARMA 


9 duvan nanan prastutartham pravadata itivata ksmabhyta dvib prayukta- 
mancityadyabi yabiti vacanaracanam svartbasamstbam vidbaya/ 
yastisthannapyalumpanna khalu nijavibboh $asanara svimibbaktab 
kbyatastenaiva namndpi sa jayatu viram Chahamanah sa Jail] | 

(Hammiramabakavya, XIV, 18) 

^10 Hammiramabakavya, XIV, 16. 

1 Cf. Bismarck's epitaph, "A faithful: servant of Empetor "Alliam J,” 


Fifteenth All-India Oriental Conference 


The fifteenth session of thé All-India: Oriental Conference was ° 
held at Bombay in the first week of November 1949. In the unavoid- 
able absence of Dr. S. K, De, President-elect, Prof. Nilakancha Sastri, 
the Vice-President, conducted the proceedings. The printed address 
of Dr. De was, . however, available and presented to the‘ Conference, 
In the learned and thought-provoking address Dr, De laid stress on 
two important aspects of oriental studies in India : 

1. The need for entire reorientation of our educational policy with - 
reference to classical studies which are much neglected in these days. 

à. The expansion. of the scope of these studies by the inclusion of .. 
the study of the life and literature of territories outside India with 
which she was at one time in close contact. It is felt that this is 
high time for reviving cultural relations between India and other 
countries of Asia. It has been suggested that the Conference can do - 
this by inviting representatives from different countries of Asia and 
even by holding some of its sessions at vatious centres outside. 
India. 7 

About 250 papers were submitted by almost as many scholars 
from different parts of the country for the eighteen sections into which 
the Conference was divided. The number was too large for the com- 
paratively very short time available for the disposal of the papers. A 
decent brochure containing summaries of the papers was distributed 
among the members present at the Conference. It appears, as 
usual,—and it has been frankly admitted by the Local Secretary 
—that the summaries as sent by the authors were not properly 
edited and that papers of one section have been included in 
another. Of course it has to be admitted that under the present 
statutory arrangement of the sections it is sometimes difficult to assign 
a paper to a particular section. Of the sections the section on Classi- 
cal Sanskrit is evidently the most popular’ with 63 papers, Fiistory 
coming next with half as many papers. The five sections devoted to 
modern Indian languages. (Gujrati, Marathi, Kannada, Hindi and 
Urdu) had together 29 papers in all which could be conveniently 
dealt with in one section. Three important symposia were scheduled 
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to be held, Of these the one on Oriental Studies and State Policy was 
dropped owing to the absence of the General President at whose 
initiative’ it was stated to have been included in the programme. 

In the other two, e:g., Sanskrit as a terminological lingua franca 
-and simplified Sanskrit, a number of scholars took part by delivering 
extempore speeches as evidently no previous arrangement was made in 
this connection well ahead. The ‘possibility of simplifying Sanskrit 
was questioned by many while the use of Sanskrit as the background of 
newly coined words seemed to have received general support. 

Elaborate arrangements were made for dramatic and musical enter- 
tainments. The <Abbijfina-Sakuntalam was staged in this connection 
in an abridged form by the members of the Haritosa Samiti. Ladies 
and gentlemen who took part in the play were all Sanskrit-knowing 
people, most of them were graduates with a few professors, teachers 
and lawyers. The acting was admirable. The preponderance of 
music, however, seemed on occasions to impede action-and the flow 
of the dialogues. Besides songs specially composed for the purpose 
and ‘introduced in the drama some of the verses of the dialogues were 
set to music. It is not known if it was an innovation or had a tradi- 
tion behind it. At least this is unknown in. Bengal. 

_ Arrangements for visiting places of cultural and historical. impor- 
tance included visits to Kaivalyadhama and the Elephanta Caves. At 
the Kaivalyadháma there was a small ‘but very interesting demonstra- 
‘tion of: some yogic exercises accompanied by an’ explanatory talk by 
Swami Kuvalayananda, the founder, referring to original texts and 
‘their co-ordination with modern scientific research. The Swamiji 
‘also drew attention to the objects of the Institute which aimed at 
conducting scientific and literary research for the propagation of Yoga 
in all its aspects with a view to co-ordinate it with everyday life. 

Two important resolutions based on similar onés passed at the 
last session at Darbhanga were adopted in the present session. The 
first resolution reiterated the demand for the establishment of an 
All-India Indological Research Institute at a suitable centre at an 
early date. The purpose of the Institute would be to carry out and 
co-ordinate researches in history, languages, arts and literature of 
India. The Institute would also actively encourage the study of 
language, history and culture of Asian countries which came in cultural 
contact with India in the past like Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Afganistan, 
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Palestine, China, Japan and South-East countries. It was decided. 
that a deputation consisting of Dr. P. V. Kane, Dr. S. K. Chatterji, 
Dr. C. Kunhan Raja and Dr. R. N. Dandekar would wait on the 
Prime Minister, the Home Minister and the Education Minister 
of the India Government to explain the need for the setting up 
of a Central Indological Research Institute. 

The second resolution requested the Government of India to set 
up a regular and full-fledged department called the Manuscript Survey 
of India to safeguard and salvage literary treasures lying in ancient 
manuscripts in different parts of the country. It may be pointed out 
here that an almost identical resolution moved by the writer of the 
_ present note was passed at the First Indian Cultural Conference held 
in Calcutta in 1936. under the auspices of the Indian: Research. 
Institute. Though the alien Government of the time paid little heed 
to it, itis expected that the present national Government will give 
effect to it at the earliest opportunity 

The session concluded with the announcement of the results of 
the election of the Executive Committee, the office-bearers and the 
General and Sectional Presidents of the next session. It was decided 
that the Sixteenth Session of the Conference would be held in Lucknow 
under the Presidency of Prof. Hiriyanna of Mysore. 

I would conclude this note with a few suggestions for the improve 
ment of the future sessions of the Conference in certain directions. 
‘in the interest of the world of scholars. It will be convenient if the . 
number of sections could be curtailed by amalgamating or even by 
dropping a few. The need for having two separate sections on 
History and Archaeology is not quite clear, They might even be left 
out as there is the History Congress to do full justice to them. Pro- 
vision might be made for only one. Modern Indian language section 
dealing with the problems and achievements of all provincial languages. 
The ptoceedings of this section should be carried on in the language 
generally adopted in the main Conference, so that they may be intelli- 
gible to the general body of scholars and thus be more attractive than 
, at present. 

Properly edited summaries of papers submitted together with 
Presidential addresses and other printed materials issued for the Con- 
ference might be sent to all members before the commencement of a 
session as is done by the Indian Science Congress. These may be 
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.regarded as parts of the main proceedings which may be published 


soon after each session containing only the material not already printed 
and issued. This will avert much unnecessaty duplication and effect 
considerable saving in printing charges. Besides, the Proceedings need 
not contain the text of any paper This will make the Proceedings 
neat and handy, ‘save a huge drain from the funds of the Conference 
and make speedy publication quite an easy affair. Asa matter of 
fact, all the papers submitted are not available for publication in the 
proceedings and a good riumber are published elsewhere. Neither 
is it possible to make room for all. . It may be mentioned here that 
. the list of papers submitted before the past sessions of the Conference 
which has just been published: will be more useful to- scholars than 
any of the Proceedings issued so far especially as it indicates the names 


of journals or books where the papers could be ‘known to have ‘been 
| printed 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


REVIEWS 


A HISTORY OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE, Classical Period, 
Vol. I, General Editor: S. N. Dasgupta; Contributors to this Volume: ` 
S. N. Dasgupta (Preface, Introduction, History of Alamkara Literature 
and Editor's Notes) and S. K. De (History of Kavya Literature); Pub- 
lished by the University of Calcutta, Royal Octavo, (roughly) 130 + 834 pp. 
Calcutta 1947. 

Excepting perhaps some volumes in the Grundriss der Indo-Arischen 
Philologie und Altertumskunde, no other work has a greater referential , 
value for a student of Indian literature in general and Sanskrit literature in 
particular “than the monumental Geschichte der Indischen Litteratar, 
Bands I-II, by M. Winternitz. But as it was in German it could not 
be of sufficient use in Indian Universities. The Calcutta University had 
the English translation of the first two volumes published under the 
supervision and with the revisions of Professor Winternitz himself. The 
Professor passed away when the English translation of the third volume 
had advanced but a little. Attempts to secure the supervision of some 
European scholars having failed, the University approached Dr.. S. N.. 
Dasgupta to undertake the work, but he proposed that, as the translation 
of Vol. III had not much advanced, 'it would be better to plan another 
' work dealing with the subjects: that form the content of Volume III of 
Professor Winternitz’s work.’ The title of the book also was changed 
into History of Sanskrit Literature, as ‘Indian Literature’ is too vast a 
subject to be taken up as a sort of appendage to the history of Sansktit 
literature, as Professor Winternitz had done. As Dr. Dasgupta's hands 
wete heavily occupied with other works, it was arranged that under his 
‘chief editorship within an Editorial Board the work should be dene by 
contribution by the scholars of Bengal.’ As a result of this arrangement 
we have here the Volume I dealing with Kavya and Alamkira; and 
Volume II is expected, according to the plan, to deal with other Techni- 
cal Sciences, and also to include some residue of this volume received late, 
namely, ‘some of the contributions, such as those on the Historical 
Kavyas, ot the elements of-literature in Inscriptions, or the Praket literature,’ 
though some general ‘estimates of some of them have been taken in the 


- first volume itself in the body- of the book and in the Editorial Notes. 
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Thus the volume under review is the fruit, partly fulfilled of course, of 
a laudable attempt of a premier University of our land to replace, at least . 
partly, if not to supersede, the Volume III of the Geschichte by Pro- 
fessor Winternitz through the co-operative efforts of learned Sanskritists 
from Bengal. 

Judging this volume as a unit, the collaborators have not been able to 
give it a unified, compact and well trimmed appearance; and it stands 
as a contrast to Professor Winternitz’s work which is a model of 
thorcughness and regulated planning. There is much repetition between 


their contributions; and even in basic chrenological approach there 15 


"often disagreement. There is no doubt that possibly the entire contri- 


bution of Dr. De was there before the General Editor while he wrote his 
Introduction and Notes (see pp. xlvi, 57. 622, 178 £.; 689 etc.) in which 
the latter quotes from and refers to the former; but still he does not 
stand the temptation of discussing the very topics which Dr. De has 
already dealt with (see pp. lv, 21; Ixxxti, 64; etc.) Dr. Dasgupta does 
not appear to have made up-his mind on the date of Bhamaha (see pp. 513, 
528, 532-3); and his discussion about the date of Kalidasa whom he assigns 
to 2nd or ist B.C. (pp. 728, c.) lacks in that objective and judicious 
weighing of evidence and requisite courtesy for the theories of others 
which chatacterise Dr. De's discussion of the same topic (pp. 424 ff.). 
Whether we put A’vaghosa or Kālidāsa earlier makes a world of differ- 
ence in our values of estimating the evolution of Sanskrit ornate poetry. 
As Dr. De has aptly, if not curtly, remarked: “To argue that A$vaghosa 
is later than Kalidasa is to presume, without sufficient reason, a retro- 
gressive phase in literary evolution.” (p. 424) 

As the contributions of the collaborators to this volume dre like 
two parallel lines, it is advisable to evaluate their sections indi- 
vidually and separately. Dr. Dasgupta has surveyed certain topics in his 
Introduction with a wide" mental horizon and remarkable sweep, and 
some of his observations, though partially true, strike a novel note and 
have a wider appeal. He has made a good case ‘that the cause of the 
artificiality and unreality of the life depicted in the Kavyas is due to two 
facts: one, the gradual depletion of life from society due to the rigour 
of the Smrti and absence of any intercourse with any foreign literature, 
and the other, the conservatism for which whatever foreign life was known 
to India could not in any way influence the character and perspective of 
the Indians’. (p. xl). Equally refreshing are his observations on the dis- 
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play of aesthetic conditions (pp. xli £). His range of information is 
often pretty wide, and facts from different places and times are easily 
brought together in one place; but one wonders what he intends to prove 
from statements like these: ‘This shows that in Kalidasa’s time at least 
the Gindharva marriage was going eut of fashion. ` But in the stoty of 
_Vasavadatta in Bhasa and also in Avimiaraka, it appears that no exception 
was taken to the Gandhatva marriage. But for the restriction by the 
Privy Council the law of Gandhatva martiage still holds according to 
- Hindu: Law. But as early as the story of Vilhana we find that in spite 
of the provision of Hindu Law the Gandharva form of marriage was nct 
recoghised by the society" (p. xiii). . l l 
l His survey -of ‘Alamkara. literature’ often takes the shape” of enumera- 
tion (p. 534 etc.) and technical discussion. Some of his gencralisations in 
discussing the principles of ‘literary ‘taste and criticism deserve a careful | 
"study and scrutiny, 00 0000 s tX f 
His Editorial Notes , stand much detached in: the make-up of this 
volume. Mostly they are bibliographical, often repeating what is already 
. covered in the. earlier portion of the work. dt would have been much 
7 — better that some were absorbed in the body of the work, some of them 
‘preserved for the Second Volume, and taking into consideration. what 
Dr. De-has discussed in his contribution, some others were easily omitted. 
Here and there one -comés across some minor. slips too which in a 
work like this deserve to. be‘ corrécted. earlier, otherwise they get perpe- 
tuated in subsequent writings of ‘mediocre authors. It is good ‘that the 
author himself withdrew his suggestion of deriving alam (in the word 
alamkara) from Latin or Gk. aurum—gold, otherwise many would have 
welcoined it as a palatable ptoposal (see pp: 513, x). On p. 533 we 
"ed thus: ‘Though Kane holds the opposite view, Dandin's work 
A avyadarsa is very popular and has many commentators.’ There is some 
confusion; and the clause of Kane’s opinion possibly refers to his view on 
the rélative chronology of Dandin and Dhamaha (see p. 531). On: 
pp. 656-7 we have a statement thus: "The earliest form of text is what 
is found in the Paríodbbyndaya by Jinadása, who wrote his Samasya- 
Purana . poem in the gth century.’ The name’ of the author of 
Parsvabbyudaya 18 Jinasena; and there is no poem of his by name Samasya- | 
püraņa. i ' l 
Dr. De's contribution to this volume, History of Kāvya Literature, 
which covers pp. 1-512, is a self sufficient unit, thoughtfully planned and 
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brilliantly executed. His object cannot be expressed better than in his . 
own words: 'But the aim of the present account is not to offer a «mere 
antiquarian or statistical essay, not to record and discuss what has been 
said on Sanskrit literature (the value of which, however, is not and cannot 
be ignored), but to give, as. concisely as possible, a systematic and literary 
account of the literature itself.’ Sanskrit literature ‘ranks legitimately as 
one of the great literatures of the world, to the appreciation of which 
. broader historical: and literary, standards should be applied’, special em- 
phasis being ‘laid upon the literary aspects of the problems, which have, 
so far, not received adequate attention’. (See p 1, foot-note). Dt. De 
admirably fulfils, throughout his contribution, the aim which be has in 
view. 

Tn matters of format and selection and, at times. sequence of topics, 
Dr. De's discussions often remind us of Keith's two works in the held, 
namely, Sanskrit Drama and A History of Sanskrit Literature; but Dr. De 
is never tiechanical and pattern-like in his presentation, and his approach 
to Sanskrit literature us a literary critic is attended with unique success. 
As a historian he has concisely portrayed the background and otigin of 
Sanskric poetry and drama. In dealing with authors and works he makes 
a choice of striking topics connected with them and discusses chem with 
a characteristic freshness and jn a ‘persuasive tone. He makes his readers 
deeply interested in what interests himself more. In estimating the lite- 
rary qualities of A$vaghosa, in accepting this or that date for Kalidasa, in 
evaluating the authenticicy of the plays of Bhiisa etc., his observations 
ate devoid of any prejudice for this or that theoty; and he judiciously 
balances the evidence and presents his conclusions with a catholic poise, 
if necessary keeping the problem open almost as at the dawn of studies. 
As a literary connoisseur he has a firm gtip on his subject and his estimate 
is most happily worded. 

About the Buddhacarita he observes: ‘The work is, therefere, not 
a bare recital of incident, nor is ic a dry.and dogmatic exposition of Bud- 
dhist doctrine, but, the Buddha-legend is conceived in the spirit of the 
Kavya in respect of narrative, diction and imagery, and the poet’s flame 
of faith makes the best lines of the poem quiver with the needed glow.’ 

(p. 74). About A$vaghosa's poetry he adds thus: ‘If his poetry has not 
the -stress and discipline of chiselled beauty, it has the pliauility and 
promise of unrefined form; it has the sincerity and throb, if not the per- 


fectly ordered harmony, of full-grown music.’ (p. 76). About Kalidasa’s 
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success he says: “‘As a dramatist Kalidasa succeeds, mainly by his poetic 
power, in two respects: he is a master of poetic emotion which he can 
skilfully harmonise with character and action, and he has the poetic sense 
of balance and restraint which a dramatist must show if he would win 
success.’ (p. 135). 

Thus all along, it may be in delineating the characters or in estimating 
the literary merits, Dr. De has an enchanting grace and literary flavour 
about his exposition; and one feels certain that the literary merits of 
Sanskrit literature can: be better appreciated now through his able 
discussions. _... | es: oon p , 

The University of Calcutta, we hope, will see that the second volume 
is -published soon, . and. the- Editors would give it a.more systematic, 
compact and well-digested form. i 


SAN UPADHYE 


>. 


Select Contents of Oriental Journals 


Brahmavidya (Adyar Library Bulletin) vol. XIII, pt. 3 


K. Gope.—Some Cultural Gleanings from the Jidnakanda of 
the Kasyapasambita of the Vaikbanasas. The Jfüanakanda dealing 
with the Vaisnava rituals of the ancient Vaikhinasa sect contains 
references to various grains (includitig capaka), flowers and castes and 
mentions tambila as an offering for purifying breath (mukhavasa), and 
tulasi as a sacred plant for worshipping Visnu. 


, MADHAVA KRISHNA SarMa.—Bhavabbatta. Anustupcakravartin Bhava- 


bhatta was a musician author under the patronage of Maharaja 
Anupsinghji of Bekaner. His father was also a musician at Shah- 
jahan’s court. Manuscripts of Bhavabhatta’s twelve works on music 


have been noticed here. 


, N. SRINIVASA RAGHAVA Aryancar.—The Paranie Bharatavarsa. The 


Puránic statements as interpreted by the author of the paper lead him 


to conclude that the appellation Bharatavarsa refers to ‘the spiritually 


“inclined Human World’ and Bharata Khanda to ‘the body of a 


spiritually inclined individual.’ 


Jean Fittiozat.—India and French, Indology. 


EU 


Journal of the Annamalat University, vol. XIV (March, 1949) 


CHIDAMBARANATH CHETTIAR.—T he Dravidian Neuter Plural. 


SERIAL PusLicATIONS.— The editing of the Bhavanaviveka with Visama- 


.H. 


granthibhedika has been completed and that of the Nyayapari$uddbi 


and Vidhivimarsa continuing. 


Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Aslatio Society, 
vol. 23 (1947) 


D. VALANKAR.—Prakrta and Apabbramsa Metres. 


V. V. GoxnaLe.—Fragnents from tbe Abbidharmasamuccaya of Asamga. 


Eight fragments have been published from a tare manuscript of 


' Asamga's Abbidbarmasamuccaya which will be of special interest 


dealing, as they do, with philosophical speculations about the Pafica- 
skandhas, Alayavijfiana, Pratityasamutpada, life after death, paths of 


salvation and the superiority of the Mahayana doctrine of the Vaipulya 


texts, 
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D D. Kosamst.—Early Brahmins and Brabminism; According to: the 
writer of this paper, Brahmana means a follower or descendant of . 
Brahma and Brahminism a cult entirely pre-Áryan. . 


. B. M. Barua AND Puu Benar CHAKRAVARTI—The San zar Plate of 


Trailokya Varman: The Sanskrit texts of the copper-plate published 
here with English translation record a land-grant, made in the early 
13th century by Trailokyavarmadeva, the nineteenth ruler of the 
" Chande! dynasty of Bundelkhand. The document supplies us with a 
missing link in the post Paramardi history of the Chandel family. 
A. S. BHANDARKAR.—T be Origin of tbe Pathare or Patane Prabhus. 
G. V. DevastHatt.—A lam kara-tilaka of Bhanudatta, 


Texts have been 
critically edited. त 


hid, voix, 24-95 (1948-1949) 


P. V. Kane.—Varabamibira and Utpala: their works and predecessors. 
The great astronomer Varahamihira and his commentator Utpala 
flourished in the 6th and roth centuries respectively. The paper 
supplies information about their works and adds notes on the authors 
and treatises mentioned by them, particularly on those names which: 
are connected with the subjects treated in their. works. i 

D. D. Kosamei.—C hronological Order of Punch-marked Coins: A Re. 
‘examination of the Older Taxila Hoard. 

H. D. VELANKAR.—Prosodial Practice of Sanskrit Poets. This is an 
analysis of the metres used in the works ‘of some 28 Mahakavis in 


Sanskrit literature’ flourishing between the and century and r6th 
8 : : y : 


century A.C. ` l i 


Journal oi Sri Venkatesvara Oriental Institute, 
. val. X, part I, (Jan.-June, 1949) 

IN. SUBRAMANIA SASTRI—Libraries in Ancient and Medieval India. The 
copying of sacted books is regarded in India as aa act of metit. The 
practice of mutiplication of copies and their distribution among the 
libraries’ on religious consideration. was in vogue in ancient times. 

. Manuscript Libraries grew at different institutions like the Univer- 
‘sities of Dhinyakataka, .Nalanda and Vikramatilà. The accounts left 
by the‘ Chinese and Tibetan chroniclers give an idea of the Libraries of 
ancient India. . After the destruction of some of the famous collections 
of books at Nalanda, Vikramasilà and Odantapur by invaders, per- 
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haps a large number of Manusc~iprs was carried to Nepal and. Tibet 
where they are still found. From the rith century onwards, the Jain 
Bhandars began to develop at Pattan -ad Jessalmir, and a little later, 
‘the various Palace Libraries like the Sarasvati Mahal Library of 
‘Tanjore and the Durbar Library of Nepal, were established. The 
centres of learning such as the Mathas and other sents of religion also 
helped -the formation of Manuscript Collections. That learned 
families and individuals had their own Libraries is evidenced from the 
later instances of the Payyur family of Kerala and Kavindzacatya 
Sarasvati of Banaras. ; 

— Manuscript Notices: संगतिसंग्रहः The Samgatisam; rava which 
is a Wisistadvaita treatise by one Raghunáthacárya of the Ramannja 
school interprets the aphorisms of the Brabmasiitra, t c by topic, in- 
dicating their appropriateness and consistency at every sun. 

T. ViraraGHavacnart—aafaararqaated वेशेपिकदर्शनम्‌. The pu. lication of 
the Vaisesikasitras with a new commentary continues with the seventh 
chapter completed in this issue. 

P. V. RamanuyaswaMi.—Laghusabdarthasarvasva: A Sanskrit Encyclo- 
pedia in Manuscript. Here are reproduced as specimens, the intro- 

* ductory verses of an Encyclopedia in Sanskrit compiled in the last 
century by Paravastu Venkata Rangachryalu Ayyavaralugaru of 

. Vizagapatam as already noticed in a previous issue of the Journal. 


Journal of the University of Bombay, vol. XVIII, pt. 2, 
(September, 1949) ° 


H. D. VELANKAR.— Hymns to Indra in Mandala I. Fifteen hymns in 
celebration of Indra occurring in the first Mandala of the Rgveda (I, 
61-63; 80-84. 100-104. 121) have been rendered. into English and 

.- annotated. l 

G. V. DEVASTHALI.—Jaimini and Sabara on Senses and Powers of Words. 

K. KrisHnaMoortHy.—Anandavardhana’s Treatment of Dbvani in 
Relation to Bhakti, Guna, Dosa, Samghatana, Riti and Vrtti. 

C. R. Sankara AND B. CHAITANYADEVA.—Postulational Methods and 
Indian Musicology. This is a mathematical attempt to ‘extend the 
application of postulational method from the domain of general lin- 
guistics and phonetic analysis to the domain of Indian Musicology’ 
with reference mainly to.the musical values of tivra madbyama and 


“the musical scale. 
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